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For the past several years the Consortium on Early Childbearing 
and Childrearing has been wcrrking to improve services available -i/i 
this country to^school-age parents. One of the areas of concern to 
those working viith young parents is how best to help, them meet' ^he 
needs .of their infants. Accorciingly, a majpr review of the literature 
was undertaken in the hope of finding out as much as possible abopt 
young parents and their infants. 

« 

A comprehensive approach was taken to i^tentify work which had 
addressed questions concerning infant deveHpinent, infant care, infant 
education and ijfitervention,' day care, motner-infant interaction^ child- 
rearing practiced, and adolescent parejrting. . As a starting point, the 
abstracts describing research ^n file in the ERIC system were searched 
by computer, and the Psychological Abstracts files- were also computer- 
searched using the PASAR system'. The Child Development Abstracts of 
the Society for Research in Child Development were used to identify 
articles; as were the 1969-1972 volumes of the Child Pevelopment and 
Developmental Psychology journals and the Journal of Experimenta,l Child 
Psychology. The programs from the T967, 1969 and 1971 biennial meet- 
ings of the Society for Resesrt-ch in Child Development were perused, 
along with' the programs from the 1969-1972 annual meetings of the 
American Psychological Association, Eastern Psychological Association' 
and Midwestern. Psychological Association. Ppstp^rds' requesting copies 
of paper? were sent to all authors whose abstracts or paper titles 
indicated that the material might be relevant. Finally, personal 
letters were sent to about 75 individuals who were known to be working 
Hn one or more of the areas of interest. The purpose of the project 
was described, along with the kinds of information sought, and copies 
fif related reprints, preprints, unpublished manuscripts, speeches, etc. 
were requested. As a result of these efforts, over 500 articles, manu- 
scripts, papers, handbooks, etc. were received. 

Decisions as J:o what would be read'in detail and abstracted wer^e* 
made somewhat arbitrarily. Priority wg^given to dpcuments which were 
directly addressed to topics of concernto those working to improve 
the qualfty of infant care. These materials seemed to' fall inte five 
m^ijor areas into which the abstracts have been*" categorized, agan/i some- 
what arbitrarily. The first group of articles has been titled Infant 
Development; it includes research which has some direct repercussions 
for Infant care but does npt fit into one of the other categories'. 
Basic studies of infant development (perception, conditioning and so 
fcrth) for which applications are less clear have not been included. 
Such work is not unimportant (it is clearly helpful to know what an 
Infant of a particular age can see if one is interested in providing 
visual stimulation) but it was impossible to include 'everything. The 



second and third categori'es, The Infant-Adult RelationsHp and Child- 
rearing Patterns, ^overUp somewhat, but in general thj? former con- 
tains studies of fnteractioh betweyi infants and adults (usually tiieir 
mothers) and the latter <jQntai|is studies in which the focus was on - 
the- childrearing practices .of groups; or individuals as group members, 
rather than on the particular interactions involved in phildrearing. 
The fourtji category. Infant Education, Intervention, and Day Care, <:o'n- 
tains descriptions and results of projects directly cefncerned with 
infant care. In general, material which is primarily related to care 
for children over two years* of age has, not been included in. these ab- 
stracts. -There is a great deal of such material arfd it is quite 
readily available elsewhere. On the other hand, research and demon- 
stration work in the areas of intervention, education, and group care * 
for infants is very recent, and is burgeoning, so much of the informa- 
tion abstracted here has not yet been published. The final category. 
Theoretical ^and Methodological Issues, includes .papers which raise 
issues important in a variety of ways. to the worR abstracted in the . 
other categories. ^ ^ 

While this survey of the literature has revealed depressingly^ 
' little per se about young parents' and their infants, it has turaed up 
a great deal of information which would be of interest io those work- 
ing with infants and'parents in general and which may have important 
ramifications for those more specifically concerned with school -age 
parents and their infants., The abstracts have been written in the 
expectation that they will, be read by people of varying sophistication 
regarding psychological and educational research. Technical jargon-has 
been avoided as much as possible, and attempts have been made to ex- 
plain some of the more uncommon terms. Some of the information will: 
undoubtedly be of interest only to a relatively specialized audience/ 
but it is hoped -that after reading these abstracts mos*t people will 
have obtained a general picture of what research, theory, and practice, 
can tell us aboat infant care. If they do nothing else, these abstracts 
should provide the reader with an indication of the complexity of the 
issues involved and the impression that the final answers to most 
questiorls ar.e not yet in. 

* • Each abstract has been written to reflect as objectively and ' 
accurately as possible the findings and views described in the original 
article. This author is solely responsible for any errors made in the 
interpretation and summary of that work. Her comments and opinions 
about the materials, when they occur, are denoted by an asterisk and 
contained in a separate paragraph at the end of *^he abstract. 

The process of -reviewing the literature and summarizing materials 
related to the topics included here will be continued, and periodic 
up-dates of the abstracts will be published, " The Consortium on Early 
Childbearing and Childrearing would therefore very much appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of relevant materials, including work not located in 
this first survey as well as work that has been written up more 
recently. , • . , ' 
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Ambrose, A. . * * * 

Stimulation in early infancy. London: Academic Press, 1969. 

This book includes the research papers and discussions of a multidisciplinary study 
group which met in London in November, 1967. The papers are not directly related to • 
eorly child care, but much of the research and theory described has provided a basis for 
the development of interest in the importance of early child care. • ^ : 

Included in the section on "Early stimulation: Effects and mechanisms" are papers 
.by S. Levine (Infantile stimulation: A perspective), V. H. Denenberg (Experimental 
programming of life histories in'th^ rat), S. Levine (An^endocrine theory of early stimulation), 
and B. E..Ginsburg (Genotypic variables affecting responses to postnatal stimulation)^ and 
general discussions on "Early 5tImulati.on effects, leamingtheory and early social isofatjon 
effects" and "Applying <'he infantile stimulation model to research on human infants". 

The section on "Mother-infant inferaction: Effects and biological functions" ipcludes 
papers by P.* P. G. Bateson (Imprinting and the development of preferences), M. D. S. 
Ainsworth & S. M. Bell (Some contemporary patterns of mother-infant interaction in the 
feeding situation), and M. David & G. Appell (Mothec-child interactfon and its impact on 
the child), as v/elJ as a general discussion of the biological functions of infant-mother ^ 
attachment behavior. ^ 

The section on "Early stimulation and cognitive development" includes chapters by 
J. S. ^runer (Processes of growth in infancy), H. Papousek & P. bemstein ( The functions of / 
conditioning stimulation in human neonates^and infants), and J. Kqgan (Some response 
measures that shovf relations between social class and the course of cognitive development' 
• in infancy). Also included are a general discussion of phenotypic and genotypic variation, 
early stimulatipn and cognitive development, and the concluding remarks of the chairman, 
D. A. Hamburg (A combined biological and psychosocial approach to the study of behavioural 
development). ^ * 
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• .Bowes, W. A., Brackblll, Y,, Conwqy,^., & Steinschneider, A, 

Obstetrical medicaHon & infant outcome: A review of the literature. 
Mopogrophs of the Society for Research in Child Development , 1970, 35 (4, Whofe 
No. 137), * 

It is noted that no professional specialiM is the child's advocate during the nine 
months of fetal life, but the need for such an advocate may have become crucial because 
of the increase in the use of drugs by the mother during this period; some women apparently 
take ten or more different drugs during their pregnancies, and few are taking none at 
the time they redize they are pregnant. 

The first chapter of this monograph provides an extensive review of the obste- 
trical literature having to do with medications given during pregnancy. The dependent 
variables in such studies tend to be physiological rather than behavioral measures, and 
. such investigations do not typically follow the infant beyond the immediate postnatal 
period. 

In the second chapter, an empirical investigation of analgesics and anesthetics 
given to 23 mothers is reported. The study was focused largely on the behavioral effects 
,for the infant of labor and delivery medication: how pronounced were such effects and 
'how long did they continue to affect the child's psychological health? Briefly, some 
, differences v^^ere still noted at four weeks of age. No differences among grdbps 

could be attributed to maternal parity, maternal age (median age of the mothers, all 
. white, was 23 years), length of labor, parental socio-economic level, parental educa- 
tional level, time between administration of analgesic and delivery, or use of 
forceps during delivery. ^ . 

* 

* The third chapter provides a summary of the issues involved, and notes the V 
magnitude of the problem. ^ * 

* " • , 

Art extensive bibliography is provi as well as an appendix consisting of a 
chart listing drugs (by name and category), their effect on the fetus or newborn, and the 
references for such findings. ^ . * * 



Brockman, L. A^., & Ricciuti, H. N. • * * 

Severe protein - dalorie malnutrition and cognitive development in infancy and 
early childhood. Developmental Psychology, 1971, _4, 312-319. 

This study was conducted to determine the effect of severe malnutrition in infancy, 
on later categorization performance, the extent to which such effects are reversible 
throughjmproved nutrition, and whether the level of categorization performance is 
related to other variables, including age. , 
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' The subjects were 20 children (E group) aged 1 1 .8 ta 43.5 months who, when 
admitted far nutritional treatment <in Lima, Peru) hjjd otody weight of Jess thon 50% 
their expected weight for oge, ond 19 motched controls (Cl) selected from doy core 
centers in the Lima slums. A second control group (C2) af 7 children, from the some doy 
core centers, were porticulorly short (as were tHe 'experimentols) for either genetic or eorly • 
molnutrition reosons. ' ^ ^ ^ . 

Cotegorizotion behovior wos meosured using 10 sorting tasks eoch consisting of 8 
objects. For epch tosk, the subject received o Seriol Ordering score ond o Similor Object 
Grouping score. The group scored twice os high os the experimentol (E) group. Jhere 
were ho sex differences. All subjects scored higher on Seriol Ordering thon on Similor 
Object Grouping. The C2 group (between E ond C] in terms of body length ond heod cir- 
cumference) scored betweert the E ond C], groups on the sorting tosks. After 12 weeks of 
nutritionol treotment the sorting scores of the experimentol group showed no improvement. 
The experimentol subjects' test performonce correloted significpntly ond negotively with oil 
body measure percentages at admission and first testing (time not'given), orid medicol rotings . 
of nutritional recovery. After 12 weeks of treatment only chonge in heod cfrcumference per- 
centage and total length of time in hutrftionol treatment remomed significotitly reloted to 
test performance. ' , • ^ 

'The performance of the C] subjepts was comporoble to thot of normol North Amerfcon 
children. The categorization behavior of the E subjects wos from 6 to 8 months retorded, 
indicating 0 tower level of cognitive development. The lock of improvement i'n their scores 
after 12.weeks of continued nutritionortreotment (and increased fomiliority with the tosks) 
tends to suggest relatively permanent cognitive retardation. Complete retest da^ for the C] 
subjects would be neede^to infer irreversibility (two C] subjects improved their scores ofter 
14 weeks by 34% on.d 40% but one dropped by 60%). It is not likely thot group differences 
were doe to level of task involvement (fatigue effects were not evident, time spent ploying 
^ was comparable, and the objects were handled as frequently by E ondC groups). The poorer 
performonjce and the reduced head circumference (which was reloted^to sorting scores) of the 
mttlnourrshed children provide on indication of the severity of nutritional deprivation (perhops 
to the extent of affecting octuoPcellukir growth of the brain). 

The outhors conclude that while the children did evidence o reduced level of cotegor- 
izotion behavior which persisted after three months of additi9nal nutritional rehobilitotion, 
the data ore insufficient to infer permanent retarding, effects of sevpre molnutritiorT on cognitive 
development. » 
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Freedcnan, D. G., Bov^man, H., & Freedman, N. 

Effects of ki nesiiNetic stimulation on weight-gain and on smiling in premature 
infants. Paper presented at the meeting of the American OrthopsychicAric Association, 
San Francisco, April 196^ 

*' \ . * 

This study was desidned to assess the role of lack of stimulation, particularly kinesthetic 
stimulation, in the development of premature infants. Research vcith rats has led to the finding 
of a critical period extending to 16 days of age based on the development of the adrenal- 
cortical str^ mechanism. Results with mice varied with length of stimulation, strain, and 
sex; with reversed results corfimen. Howevpr, exactly how kinesthetic stimulation relates 
to higher Jevels of circulating\cortico-steriods is unclear. 
> * \ 
Infants weighing 900 to\l700 gms. were rocked 12 times per minute, for 30 minutes 
twice a day, beginning 7 to 10 days after an upward trend in weight gain was established 
Controls were either co-twins or^ingletons mcSched for race, parental age, birth order, birth 
weight, days of re-establishment W, birth weight, formula, five minute Apgar rating (of 
viability), and^length of labor. Howeyer, weight-gain curves were difficult to match; each 
infant had a unique chart. The weight curves of 1 7 pairs of same sexed twins showed amazing 
intro-pair correspondence. Six pa^s of monochorionic identicals (having one distinct chorion; 
the outermost envelope of the growing zygote, or fertilized ovum) showed.parallel curves. 
Three pairs of dichorionic identicals ^(having two distinct chorions), and five pairs of fraternal 
twins had weight curves which were nearly parallel, with some deviation but moch less than 
in matched singletons. For five identical pairs, only one twin had beel^ rocked. For every 
pair, the rocked twin gained ot a greater rate per day during rocking but not before (average 
difference of 151 .8 gms. at discharge compared with untreated twins' average difference of ' 
65.0 gms.). Effects of rocking, howevir, appear to be temporary^ Infants with a tendency 
to smile, smiled somewhat more when rocker. Judging from facial musculature and 

general 4?ody fonus, rocking generally rrt^intained states of relaxation. 

If should be noted that the stimulUon. m tf(is study did not begin shortly after birth, 
.but somewhat jqter, in no case earlier thdh 7 days. 
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Horowitz, F. D. 

Infapt learning and development: Retrospect and prospect. MerrI 1 1 -l^almer Quarterly, 

m8,j4/ioiTi2o. ^. , ^' 

The author provides a quick review of research on Infant learning', particularly studies 
conducted durlpg the ten year period between 1956 and 1966. The Hstlng of results makes It 
' clear thot the youag humorr Infant Is a learning organism . During thfe same time period, 
considerable jesearch effort vyas directed toward delineating ^tf^ characteristics of the human 
infant as welj as h\i capabilities. A selected listing of studies, conducted from 1958 to 1966 
which describe infant characterfstics Is provIdeJi. 'This list Indicates that the Infant Is a' 
complex, fascinating and revealing organism* 

The author dfi^cusses infant research Jrvthe context of l^nping tKeory, and the 
/elationship between learning and developjf^ient* The demonstration thot the organism 
can do something or exhibits certain capabilities does not necessaril^ identify the process 
responsible for the result.. Thus, the studies in the second listing, those concerned with 
the delineation of^infant characteristics, describe the infant but. do not tell us how he got 
tlxit way. The'autfior objects to the use of the inipressive ch^aracteristics of the human 
infant to support the notion that the coursfe of human development is almost totally pre- 
programmed and the infant is set to respond to certain predetermined stimulos Conditions. 
She also objects fo the argument that a conditioning model is inappropriate to explain 
development because the conditioning of infants has been done with so much apparatus 
that it could not possibly explain a real world phenomenon, and/oF because development 
is so rapid there is not enough time for conditioning to occur. She suggests that so little 
IS known aboOt the speed of learning, ahd'the way individual differences interact with 
enyironmerital situations, tTiat the only reasonable Conclusion is that at the present time 

answer (the explanation foe the process through whici} (development takes place) is 
not known and must await more definitive research. It is not simply a ques>fon of being 
^for6r agpipst-xi learning mode L ^ *^ ' , 

The point thai a description of infant characteristics tells us nothing about how 
much of the process of behavioral acquisition has been worked out, and bow it will in 
the future be ^worked but, is well-taken. The author seems, however, to be arguing more 
for leaving open the possibifity that a conditioning model is appropriate io explain 
development; than for a search^for alternate models. ^ 



Kaye, K 



Learning by imitation in^infants and young children. Paper presented at the 
meeting of the Society for Research in Chi-id Development, Minneapolis, Aprit 1971. 

/ Most theories of learning suggest that a response must be followed by contingent 
feedback iV||^der for learning, or a change in res^nse probability, to occur. However, 
in leorrting by imitation, the subject fails to sbl^e a pr6blem, then hejmitates a model 
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and no other type of learning intervenes, ond ofterwords he solves the problem or correctly 
performs the task. Neither the chance differenti^Ion of responses nor the selection by 
^ contingent reinforcement occurs. 

The outhor has found thot o pattern of phoneme repetition such os "bo-ba-bo-ba" 
con be elicited from 7 to 10 month old infcfnts simply by having o model rep^t the 
pattern. This has been done successfully with o vidpotoped m^del, (olthough l^'well than 
with o live model) where the possibility of contingent reinforcement has been eliminoted. 
The bosellne probobility that o 10-month-old will, soy "bo-bo-bo-ba" within o given 20 
minute period is close to zero, 
s * 

In onother study, six month old infonts were tought by >heir mothers to solve o 
^etour problem (o toy was presented behind o tronsporent borrier ond the thild hod to 
reach around to retrieve it). This task is too ^difficult for six mOntR olds to solve on their 
• ^ own, but their tnothers were oble to troin them to solve it. Some used o shoving technique 
" (pulling the child's bond oround the borrier) but this did not wort? becouse the infants strongly 
resfsted it (this moy be becouse it would not prodOce reofferent feedbock; thot is,octive 
learning rother thon |5assive learning may be required)^ Shoping, or building up o detoui* 
reach by degrees over o series of trlols, was employed by some mothers who were college 
groduates (most hod token o courJe'in psychology). This worked ot least, once during 
training but on o post^test the infonts showed no stobility or generolity of learning. » 
Showing (demonstroting'the ddtour-xeflcllj^ver ond over ogoln) .wos the strotegy used by the , 
largest group of motherfij^It^wos often successful withirf 10 or IStrlols ond often led to tronsfer 
of the new skill to the infont*s opposite bond, when the barrier was moved so as to block 
the hand used during training. In o subsequent study, the outhor tried the showing tech- 
nique, in o formolized monner/ wifh onother group of six month olds. Three of 10 subjects 
wouldn'^t stay in his lop so cpuldn.'t be studied. The other seven (oil of whom foiled the 
pretest) oil leorned to retrieve the object ond demoqstroted thot thdy could do so reliobly. , 
Two werie crying ond so were not tested for tronsfer but the remoining five oil showed 
transfer. The question of exoctly whdt is ocqulred in such Imi+otion learning Is still ot 
issue. ' . ' . • • • ' 

In onother set of experiments, four year olds were tought o five-key typing 
sequence. The child's ottempts to imitote were not rondom but showed systemotic imitotion, . 
indicoting tbot ^ccomodotidn wos toking ploce during the Imperfect triols (that is, eoch 
triol wos o vqfiotion in the direction of the model). , 

J I . The leorning by imitotion porodigm i^ suggested os o potentiolly fr&itful course of 

^ Investigotion. It should demonstrote more about the process of Imitotion ond tell o greot > 
Jeal obout the noture of informotion processing. For exomple, 15 to 18 month olds 
could learn to reoch oround o tronsporent scr§en more eosijy than around on opaque screen, 
opporently becouse they used the visuol Infdrmotion, vthereos Infonts betyveen six ond nine 
months of age found the tronsporent screen more difficult tfron the opaque. Finally, this 
porodigm moy be suggestive for o theory of skill itself, opd for the development of o . 
wide voriety of skills in'which the role of imitotion bos long been negfected (e.g.. ' 
longuoge). 




S.chaffer, H. R,^ Greenwood, A,, & Parry, At, 

The onset of wariness • Child Development , ^972 , 43, 165-175. 

This article describes a fongitudinal investigation of the relationship between per- 
^ ceptual discrimination (in this case, visual fixation of an object) and selective approach- 
avoidance behavior (in this case, latency to manipulation of the object). 

^•The study was conducted In Britain with II male^nd 9 female Infants from middle class 
families* Each Tnfant wos tested in hlsjiome seven times at four-week Intervals, beginning ^ 
at §ix months of age. One ''nonsense" object was presented on Trial I, and again at 30-5econd 
intervairfor six addltionaf trials, this constituted the fdm'JIarlzatlon test. A second "nonsense' 
object, similar in shape to the first but differing In color and pattern, was presented on 
Trial 8; this w<ls the Incongruity test. On Triol 9, the first object was presenVed again. Two 
response! were recorded: the length of the first visual fixation on each triai, and the -length 
of time elapsed on each trial before the subject touched and manipulated the object. 

The visual fixation data over the first seven trials Indicated that familiarization led 
to response decrement (shorter looking times) at every gge level. Particularly on the first 
trial, the length of fixation time decreased from the six to twelve month age levels. Marked 
, response recovery (increase In fixatlpn time to the new object) v/as exhibited on Trial 8 at 
all age levels, and there was a genferoT tendency for the amount of recovery to increase with 
age. Tfle largest single Increase occurred between eight and nine months, indicating that 
at that age, awareness of incongruity becomes accentuated. From nine months of age onward, 
the incongruous stimulus (Trial 8) elicited significantly more visual responsiveness than the 
originally unfamiliar stimulus (Trial I). On TrIol 9, responses at all age levels indicated 
little. If any. effect of the intervening incongruous.^timulus. - ' ^ ^ 

The manipulative latency data over the first seven trials InfJicated that differential 
responsiveness according to. degre^e of familiarity occurred only after'the age of eight months; 
previously the infants were as ready to make contact on the first appearance of an^anfamlllqr 
stimulus as on Its seventh appearance. The age effect Is primarily a result of the longer" 
latencies to manipulation exhibited after eight months on the first trial. Also, up to the age 
of eight months the incongruous stimulus (Trial 8) was approached with the same readiness as 
the familiar stimulus. At nine months of age and later,, increase in latency from Trial 7^o 
Trial 8 occurred, although the increase was not as great ds the visual fixation increase o\J 
. the sam^rial. ' 

♦ 

The results point to an age dependent relationship between vIsuaLand manipulative 
responses to stimuli varying along a famlllarlty-unfamlliarlty continuum. At six months, 
discriminative visual behavior was present, but It was not until later that ^selective manipu- 
lation appeared, suggesting that the manipulative response system had also^me under the 
control of stored experience. ^Slnce th^!phenomenon was essentially one of replacement of 
immediate approach movements by a period of hesitation, the authors choose to refer to It 
as the beginning of "v/6riness". It did not develop gradually but appeared full-blown at 
nlhe months, having been completely absent at eight months. Individual results also Indicated 
,a relatively sudden onset. Visual responsiveness to the Incongruous stimulus increased at the 
same tlme,^ that is, between 8 and*9 months of age. 

7 * 
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The authors suggest that the develqping influence of stored experience on ongoing 
behovlor underlies the changes found to take place between eight and nine months. Two 
separate processes are seen to be responsible for selectivelapproach-ovoldance behaviors a 
perceptual learning process and a response selection prociss: The authors point out that 
although the onset of wariness has geherally been discussed in relation to fear 9f strangers', 
fear responses are by no means the inevitable outcome of wariness. Wariness refers to a 
period of immobility during which a stimulus Is assessed in relah'on to stored experience and 
a response Is selected. It Is the development of the capacity for "non -approach" that- is 
Important, not 'the onset of fear. The directlch the ensuing behavior takes (toward or away 
from the stimulus) Is a quite separate problem. 



SImner, M. L*. , • ' ' ^ 

Newborn's response to the cry of another Infant. Devetopmentot Psychology/ 1 971, 
5, 136-^50, * * , ^ " — ] " 

A series of experPments was ccjnducted to determine fh^extent to which reflexive 
crying occurs in ney^rns and to define* the parameters control Rng such crying. 

In the first study, 25 newborn Infants ^^ere exposed tola newborn cry (the tape- • 
recorded spontaneous cry of a five day old female Infant), 25 were exposed to white noise 
(to control for nonvbcal ory properties such as Intensity and sudden onset), and 25 were 
silent controls (not exposed' to any auditory stimulus). The findings Indicated that the vocal 
properties of an infant's cry contain stimulus elements that are effective rn promoting crying 
In other newborns. Moreover, nonvocal properties of the Sry such as loudness do not.,con- 
tribute directly to.this behavior. However, an Indirect contribution of these nonvocal 
properties is strongly suggested through their Influence on the Infant's autonomic arousal 
level (by raising It). Seasonal change In the' newborn's, response to the vocal properties of 
cries was also found. With an Increased probability of reflexive crying during the cglder 
months. Also, female infants were somewhat more responsij/e than male infants to the cry 
of another infant, / , , 

In the second study, 70 Infants were djvided Into f6ur groups. The first group was 
presented with a tape recording of a spontaneous cry firom a five and one-haff month female 
infant, the second group heard a computer-synfheslzed cry designed to reflect certain major 
porameters of the newborn cry, and the third group received the newborn cry ?3nd the fourth 
tfje silent control condition, as in the first study. The results Indicated ein Increased like- 
lihood of reflexive crying as the auditory signal approaches that of the newborn's own cry 
(silent control least likely, followed by synthetic cry and five and one-half month cry which 
were equally likely, with the newborn cry most likely) . ^ *^ 

* ♦ 

^ In the third' study, 20 Infants each heard both the newborn cry used In the "first two 
Studies and a' recording of their own cry (with order counterbalanced). While the findings 
*were not statistically reliable^ they Indicated a con tinuatiionjjf the trend found In Study 2. 
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Mean duration of crying to own cry was 65.3 seconds compared with 40,9 seconds for the 
newborn cry. Thus, the three studies indicated that for the five auditory stimuli efiplo/ed 
(white noise, synthetic cry, five and one-half month cry, newborn cry, own cryj, reflexive 
crying becomes more probable as the stimulus characteristics approach the Infant's own cry. 

A fourth study was conducted with 30 Infants to determine whether reflexive cryjng ' • 
to a newborn cry, is stable over a 24 hour period In the first few doys of life. Cry duration 
scores were not stable In general, but females wer6 significantly more stable than majes. 
These results pfovlde^n'o support for a general dispositional variable, but suggest that sex- 
related dispositional factors may contribute to reflexive crying. 

\Da\a from the second and third studies are congruent with suggestions raised by Plaget 
and Morley that auditoj^y self-stlmuiatlve feedback from the infant's own cry may have a rol-e 
In generating this behavior. Data from the fourth study question the llkellhob^ of a direct 
relatlorr^ip between reflexive crying and circular babbling or vocal Imitation whrch geherally 
appears.ar^und *four mooths of age (but longitudinal data are tiearly needed). 

< 

\ The results do rqlse the'questfon as to, whether feedback from the Infant's own vocol 
jxitput may provide a basi% for speech cue discrimination during the first six months of life. 
The mechanism unj^erlylng the relationship between own cry and reflexive crying remains 
unclear. Two posslblfltles are suggested. Reflexive crying may be an Ir^fant's attempt to 
matgJvht^own ^oca! behavior with an auditory signal resembling d, previously acquired acoustic 
template of that behavior.. Or, systemic. factors responsible for the specific vocal components 
*of an infant'? cry -may also promote differential auditory sensltlylty to^these components (a 
congeoital auditory template, simiJar tb'a congenital vo^al template). 

*v One problem wltb thes^ studies if the high attrition rate for subjects. From t^e first * 
study, 20 of 95 suBffects were eliminated for various reasons, including excessive crying. 
Similarly^ 13 of 83 in the sepond, 3 of 23 ih the third and 4 of 34 in the fourth studies were 
eliminated. The samples moy thus have been biased In particular ways (see Lewis & Johnson, 

1971). . ' . : ^ . ' , 



Solkoff^ Kf, Yaffe, S., We[ntraub,,D., & Blose, B. ^ • • 

Effects of handling on th^ subsequent dei^elopment oj premature Infants. Devel^mental 
J>sychology , 1969, J, 765-76S. ^ y ^ 

This study was designed to consider the possible role of early sensory deprivation in " 
producing some of the Impairments associated with low birth weights Specifically, the im- 
mediate and subsequent effects of one form of stimulation, handling, on the behavioral and 
physical development of premature infants was assessed. 

The subjects were four boys and one girl In each of an experimental (mean birth weight 
3.00 pounds) and a control (mean birth weight 3.02 pounds) group. Assignment to groups was 
random. The control group wjk treated in the usual hospital manner for premature Infants 
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(feeding at tfiree-hour Intervals and diaper chonging constituted the only handling for . 
days). Experimental Infants were additionally stimulated by having their neck, back and 
arms gently rubbed five minutes per hour, 24 hours per day, for terv.doy$. Responses recorded ^ 
were activity (on a stablllmeter In the Isolefte), weight, temperature, startle responses 
(to noise), crying (Intensity and vigor), frequency of urination and defecation (hourly checks), 
and physical development assessed later at between seven artd eight months* 

The results (not subjected to statlstrcai analysis because of the small sample) Indicated 

thflt handled Infants were more active and^regalned their Initial birth weight faster (lO.S^oys 

versus days for the control gr<5op) . By six weeks this Initial advantage was lost. There 

was some evidence that experimental Infants become temporally conditioned (they tended to 

become more active prior to each subsequent stimulation period) » ^ 

• * * * ' 

The Bay ley test scores (obtained between seven and eight months), pediatricians' 
examination and home visit Indicated thot handled infants had fared better than the control 
All were described as gctlve and healthy, while three of the five controls were^ rated asjrfqre 
than two standard deviations below the grov/th mean for their age and one was at the lower 
limit of normal. Two of these four w^ also rated as suspicious for cerebral paUy. JOnly one 
of the hondled babies showed poor gross and fine motor development* Four of the /ion-handled 
Infants were below the mean for their age In motor development. Assessment of/me home 
environment Indicated that In general the homes of the handled Infants appe<«6f to offer more 
stimulation (more toys, greater mother-Infant Interaction, etc.). The possI|^IIty Is raised 
that handling may have affected the Infant's behovlor, thereby resulting Lryo more positive 
maternal attitude gnd therefore Increased stimulation In the home. WltJ^uch a smafi sample. 
It is also possible thot.such home differences w6re due to chance, and^fd lead to develop- 
mental differences • „ ' ^ // 



Wachs, T. D., & Cucinottd, P. 

The effects of enriched neonatal experiences upon loter cognitive functioning. Paper 
presented at the meet'mg of the Society for Research In Child Development, Minneapolis, 
Aprill97l. • • ' 

-Iri animal studies, Effects due to Increased early experience have been demonstrated 
on both short terrn (Immedratefand long term bases, but In humans, only Immediate positive 
effects hove been found, and these disappear at later assessments. The authors address the 
problem of the stability of early experience effects in humans* 

Subjects were nineteen mafe and six female Infants. Thirteen (experlmer\tal) Infants 
hod be^n simulated by being given 140 minutes of supplementary experience (extra handling, 
visual and auditory stimulation, -crib rocking) during the first three days of life, and a sub- 
sequent 30 day home st[{nulatlcn program administered by their mother (Including stimulus 
feedback contingent upoa.the Infant's behavior). A control group of 1? Infants had been 
.exposed to the normal hospital routine. At four days, the stimulated Infants showed faster 
-^learhlng (conditioned heod-tumlng) and at 30 days, they showed greater visual attentlvenesst 
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At ten months of ^9©/ aH^subjects were given the Infant Ps/chological Development Scale 
(IPDS)^ a Piaget-based scale whicb measures functioning in eight areas (for example, object 
permanen.ce, vocal Imitation^ foresight). No significant differences between the groups 
were found an any of the^ubscales, nor were there any trends. 

. ' Two possible explanations of the tenuous effects of early experience In humans arp 
discussed. Human studies differ from those done with lower organisms in that relative to the 
Jife span of the organism, the latten receive greater exposure to Intervention. This would 
suggest a critlcol amount hypothesis, in human sti^dies, the critical amount of stimulation 
necessoiy for permanence of effects may not be reached. Another possible explanation is 
the reinstatement hypothesis developed by Campbell, lack of retention is postulated to be ' 
due to the unstable membry trace of young organisms. Periodic partial repetition of the, 
experience, may be necessary to retain the effects of the experience through time. Certainly 
most early experience studies with humans have been lacking In reinstatement. The only 
study which did Indicate long term effects, the Solkoff, Yaffe, Welntraub, & Blase (1969) 
study of premature infants handled early in life, did include the probability of somfc form of 
reinstatement, since the homes of the handled Infants were found to be higher In stimulation 
potential than thfe homes of the non-handled Infants,. The reinstatement studies with animals, 
however, hove included a specific learning situation rather than general stimulation which 
may or may not be assimilated, a situation not particularly useful for humans. The authors 
have therefore commenced a study with rats In an ottempt to determine whether reinstatement 
effects ape found without specific learning,* and preliminary indications are that such Is the 
case. It Is suggested that far humans. It Is likely that the most powerful reinstatements 
will be progressive ones Including both the original experience and some optimal new one,, 
as formulatefj in Months notion of the "match" . 

* These results point to the-jmportance of brush-up experiences for children exposed 
to intervention. Such follow-up experiences are beln^ Incorporated Into some programs. 



Wi Merman, L., Broman, S. H., & Fiedler, M. 

Infant development, preschool IQ, and social class. Child Development , 1970, 4[, 
69-77. ' * \ ■ ■ 

There Is some evidence that the' long term effects of a particular adverse experience 
during Infancy are strongly dependent upon socio-economic status (SES); the risk to the 
abnormal infant may be disproportionately greater when the child corners frpm a less stimu- 
lating cultural milieu. If there Is such a differential effect of Infant developmental status 
on IQ OS a function of SES, It »s Important to treat SES systematically when predicting IQ 
from Infant status. In this study, infant scores were related to IQ at four years for a large 
sample of children of widely varying SES and infant develppment. 

The subjects were 3037 white children born at Boston Lying-in Hospital. At eight 
months of age, the Collaborative Research Form of the Boyjey Scales of Mental and Motor 
Development was administered; s$x)res were divided Into quartllefs with Q^ for the mental 



scale including scores of 78 or less, Q3 = 79-8.f^Q2 = 82-84, and Q| = 85-106, For the 
motor scale, Q4 included scores of 29 or les^,' Q3 = 30-33, Q2 = 34-36, and Q|r= 37-43, " 
At four years of age, the abbreviated versJ6n of the Stqnford-Binet (S-B) was given. A 
socio-econdmic index (SEI) was d^sedydnd suj^jects were categorized as low (N = 403), 
middle (1750), or high (884). (The injtex wa^ multidimensional, based on the average of a 
set of rankings of head of householdji' education and occupation and on family income). 

In this sample, females s^red significantly higher at eight months ,*han males on 
both Bayley Scales and at four^ears on the S-B. However, essentially similar patterns of 
results for the sexes were foyf(d. Mean Bayley mental test scores did not vary with SEl. 
When Bayley mental score'^ at eight months were related to S-B scores at four yeajs, the 
infants from the lowest B^ley quartile within each SEI level were significantly and consist- 
ently iower in IQ at fotJr years. Fn the low SEI level, the four year olds who had been - ' ' 
most advanced as infants (Q|) did not even obtain mean IQs as high as foor year olds in ih^ 
high SEI level whoXad been most retarded as Infants (04), 

In other^words, the effects of SEI were very strong; thfere was no overlapjn Binet 
IQ scores at four years, 

Meon Bayley mptor scores were slightly but significantly related to SEI, with the 
low SEI group receiving the lowest mean score and the high SEI group the highest. Within 
each SEI level, infants In^the lowest motor^ quartile at eiglit months obtained the lowest ^ 
mean IQs at four yeari, ^and the greafest differences in mean four year IQ between the eight 
month quartiles y/ere found among the lowest SEI subjects. This suggests greater vulnerability 
of poorly developed infants to the adverse effects of the environment. When Infants scoring 
in the lowest quartile'on both -the mentakand motor Bayley scales were examined, it was 
found that although they comprised only II ,6% of the subjects, they constituted 58% of the 
four year olds scoring below 80 on the S-B. Among advanced infants the frequency of 
occurrence of IQ below 80 at four years was unrelated t^ SEI. But retarded infants were 
seven tin?eslnore likely to score below 80 at four years tf they- came 'from the lowest SEI 
than if they came from the highest group. 

1 The major finding isvthpt retarded infant development predicts disproportionately 
poor intellectual performance for lower class children. Infant developmental status interacts 
with SES in the incidence 6f low IQ at four years of age. The authors point out that SEI 
has many weaknesses and does not account for what influences bccelerated Infant development. 
Among high SES groups the results suggest that the infant test Is a poor predictor of later 
intellectual status. The results also suggest that poverty ;will amplify the IQ defi/cit in 
poorly developed infants. And infants born to poor families have a higher incIdeWe of poor ^ 
developmental status as well as mortality. 
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AmsworHi^ M, D, S, 

Object relations, dependency, and attachment; A theoretical review of the Infant- 
mother relationship. Child Development , 1969, 40, 969-1025. 

The purpose of this paper is to review tfie theory that has accumulated in regard to 
each of three terms used to characterize the Infant's relationship with his mother: object 
relations, dependency, and attachment. Although the terms overlap somewhat In connota- 
tion, they are not synonymous. The concept of object relations stems from psychoanalytic 
theory; the "object" of an instinct is the agent through which the Instinctual aim is * 
achieved, XJnd tTie agent is usually another person. It is generally agreed that an infant's 

object is his mother. The term dependency is especially linked to social learning 
theories which follow the lead of .psychoanalytic theories in conceiving the origin of 
interpersonal relations to lie in the Infant's dependence on his mother. Defined first as 
a learned drive, dependency has come more recently to be viewed by learning theorists 
as a class of b^av^rs, learned in the context of the Infant's dependency relorionship 
with his mother, .arid reinforced In the course of her care of him and interaction with hi;n. 
Dependency Is viewed as generalizing from the first specific relationship to other subsequent 
int^personal relations and Is seen to be commonly r^onspeclfic In its Implications. While 
dependence implies^ I mmoturity, and Is the antonyrj^ of independence, the paradox is that 
relationships to specific persons, whatever they are termed, develop concurrently with the 
competencies on which independence is based. Consequently, some social learning 
theorists have disclaimed a bipolar dimension of dependence-I/(dependence. The term 
attachment stems from Bowlby's ethological approdch to the explanation of a child's tie to 
his mother. Attachment refers to an affect ional tie that one person (or animal) forms to 
ariother specific individual; it is discriminating and specific. Attachments, like object 
relations, occur at all ages and do not necessarily imply immaturity or helplessness, pithough 
the first tie is more likdy to be farmed to the mother. Attachments tend to endure, 
aj though attachment berraviors will vary from time' to time. 

The author carefully reviews and outlines the development of each of the three 
theories concerning the relationship of an infant to its mother. Oiticisms of each are also 
offered. In particular, the author is "critical of view$ which hold that interpersonal 
relations in general and the infant-mother tie in particular are secondary to orality or to 
pr4mary drive gratification" (p. 980). On -the other haniJ, the psychoanalytic point of view 
^ is seen as having a great strength in its emphasis on the interlocking between cognitive 
and social development. The view of dependency as an qcquired drive, the earlier social 
learning theory viewpoint, is criticized for its implication that the infant is passive and . 
unresponsive when his biological needs have been fulfilled. The later view of dependency 
is merely as a convenient label for certain kinds of learned behavior; the shift from the 
earlier view parallels the gradual shift of emphas!$un.,.learning theory from the Hullian 
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model to the Skinnerian operant condUfoning model. While those who view dependencyjcs 
behavior have rid themselves of the misleading ramifications of fhe concept of^acquired ^rive ^ 
and of a superstructure based on homeostatic drives or orality, according to the author,.the 
approach goes to an equally misleading extreme in minimizing (almost ignoring), the o/gan- 
ismic determinants of behavior. The ethological approach to attachment, on the othei/hand, 
postulates, an organism that is structured from the very outset, and all behavior and detelopment 
are seen as coming about through the interaction of that structured organism with those aspects ^ 
of the environment which its structure is sensitive to receive qs "input" . This is the ^l^eory 
within which the authcJr works. She outline^ the position^ as put forth by Bowlby, i.n consider- 
able detail. 'The keynote Is that attachment behavior has biological underpinnings syhich can 
be comprehended only within an evolutionary context. According to this theory, attachment 
behavior develops through four main phases: Phase 1, orientation, and signals withdut discrim- ^ 
ination of figure; Phase 2, orientation and signals directed toward one or more discriminated 
figures; Phase 3, maintenance of proximity to a discriminated figure by means of locomotion 
as well as by signals; Phase^, formation of a reciprocal relationship. 

• * } 

The author feels tha^ some of the differences among thpse holding the different views of 
the development of the mother-infant relationship are cnisunderstandings regarding terms. In 
particular, she discusses the meaning of the terms hereditarily determined, extinct ion, rein for ce- 
ment, feedback, and attachment, as opposed to attachment behavior. She leans toward a 
definition which equates love and attachment; this, of course, implies that strength or intensity 
of attachment cannot be assessed. * V ; ' 

* This article provides an excellent summary and discussion of the theoretical issues 
involved in the study of a ^child's tie to his mother. 



Ainsworth, M. D. S., & Bell, S. M. 

Some contemporary patterns of mother-infant interaction in the feeding situation. In 
J. A. Ambrose (Ed.), Stimulation in Early I nfancy . London: Academic Press, 1969. 

The largest proportion of interaction between an infant and his mother in the first three 
months of his life has reference to feeding. This study involved an examination, based on home 
observation during the first three months of life, of interaction related to feeding for the white 
middle-class mother-infant pairs. Four o%he babies vyere breast fed for at least three months, 
the rest were bottle fed. 

The four features of .feeding interaction considered were* the timing of feedings, the >^ay 
in whicfi the amount of food ingested and the end of the feisding were determined, the mother's 
handling of the baby's pceference for kinds of food, and the pacing of the rate of the baby's 
intake. Nine patterns of feeding interaction were identified, four designated as feeding on 
demand, four acceding to schedule, and one arbitrary. They were intuitively ordered accord- 
ing to the extent 'o which the baby was permitted to determine timing, amount, order of 
solid foods and pacing. 1) demand: thoroughgoinjg and consistent (one baby); 
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2) schedule: flexible (six); 3) demand: overfeeding to gratify the baby (two); 4) schedule: 
overfeeding to gratify the baby (two);* 5) schedule: too much staving off (three); 6) pseudo- 
demand: mother impatient (four); 7) pseudo-Semand: overfeeding to make the baby sleep 
long (two); .8) schedule: rigid by the clock (one); 9) arbitrary feeding (five - mothei^ all 
with soW disturbed personality characteristics). 

Three sets of correlates of feeding patterns were examined: the baby's amount and pattern 
of crying, the mother's attitude and infant-care practices, and the baby's behavior at one year 
in a strange, experimental situation. The first two patterns of feeding interaction were found 
to be associated with the least crying, both in relation to feeding and overall crying, and in 
terms of both frequency and duration of crying. Overall, the first four feeding patterns, in 
whfch mothers were relatively sensitive and responsive to the babies' signals and communica- 
tions, were associated with relatively little crying, while the other five patterns, in which the 
mothefj^ were relatively insensitive or unresponsive, were associated with a relatively large 
amount of crying. Each mother was also rated by two or more judges on 22 nine-point sooles 
devised to assess different aspects of maternal care in the first three months. Six are described 
^ in the article in relation to the nine feeding interaction patterns found in the sample. The six 
are the mother's perception of the baby, her delight in the baby, her acceptance of him, the 
appropriateness of her Interaction with him, the amount of physical contact with him, and the 
effectiveness of her responses to his crying. Th« highest ratings are aisociated with feeding 
patterns 1 -4, in which sensitivity to the baby's signals and a desire to gratify him are prominent. 
The \ow^eT ratings are associated with the other .patterns, with 8 and 9 being lowest. At the end 
of the first year, the babies were introduced to q standardized strange situation. Of interest 
were the baby*s exploratory behavior and whether 'he could use his mother as a secure base, his 
responses to'two brief separations (onceJeft with a stranger and once alone) and his responses to 
his mother when reunited with her. Bobies were classified into three groups according to their 
responses. It was found that babies whose mothers had been especially sensitive to them in the 
early feeding situation (patterns 1 -4) manifested attachment through efforts to regain contadt 
after a brief separation and maintaining contact by clinging. Babies whose mothers had been 
relatively insensitive tended either to lack interest in regaining and maintaining contact or to 
intermingle contact - seeking with refection of her. 

r 

The authors conclude that in general, those mothers who could see things from the bc^by's 
point of view tended to adopt infant-care approaches which led to harmonious interaction not 
only in feeding but generally. They also note that it is undoubtedly easier to interact harmon- 
iously with a baby who is relatively easy to understand and predict and who responds with 
pleasure, so that the role of constitutional differences is confounding. They also comment 
that feeding practices Raving as objectives bcfth the gratification of the baby and the regula- 
tion of his rhythms seem to succeed whether labeled "demand" or "schedule". These also 
allow the baby .to be an active participant, which may contribute to buijding confidence in 
his ability to influence what goes on around him and thus lead to a sense of competence. 
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Amsworth, M. D. S., & Bell, S. M. 

Attachment, exploration, and separation: Illustrated by the behavior of one-year- 
olds in a strange situation. Child Development , 1970, 41 , 49-67. 

I — 

The concepts of attachment and attachment behavior were considered from an 
ethological evolutionary viewpoint. Attachment behaviors are the behaviors which promote 
proximity or contoct. Attachment is seen as an organizption of behavioral systems which has 
an internal, or structural portion that endures through periods w^en none of the component 
attachment behaviors have been activated. A laboratory situation was used to observe the 
extent to which an infant could use his mother hs a secure base from which to explore the 
environment, and to observe the extent to which attachment behavior might gain ascendancy 
over exploratory behavior under conditions of alarm introduced by the entrance of a stranger, 
and under conditions of separation from and reuniorr with the mother. 

The subjects were 56 white, middle-class infarlts and tbeir mothers, tested in the 
strange situation at 49 or 51 weeks of age. The laborator/ situation was designed fo be 
no more disturbing than those an infant was likely to encounter in his ordinary life experience 
It consisted of o series of eight (episodes; in two of the episodes the mother l,eft the room and 
the infont remained with the stranger. Behaviors observed were proximity- and contact- 
seeking, contact-maintaining, proximity- and interaction-avoiding, contact- and Interaction- 
resisting, and search behavior. 

Exploratory behavior declined sharply from the time the baby was alone with his 
mother to the period whdh the stranger was also present, and remained depressed while the 
mother was out of the room. When she returned, visual and manipulatory exploration recovered 
(with her encouragement), then declined again when she left the second time, leaving him 
alone, and declined to the lowest point when the stranger xeturned (but not the mother). The 
Incidence of crying did not seem related fust to the strange situation; It rose with the mother's 
first departure, declined with her return^ and rose again when she left again (ond the Infant 
was alone). However, it did not decrease when the stranger returned. Indicating that it was 
the absence of the mother, rather than being alone, that was upsetting. All but four subjects 
reacted to being left alone by either crying (20%) or searching (37%) or both (32%). Efforts 
to regain contact, proximity, or Interaction with the mother were greatly intensified b/ brief 
seporation, and were displayed mudh less frequently and less strongly to the stranger than to 
the mother. Contact resisting behavior was displayed ot some point by at least half of the 
sample, and seemed to represent classic ambivalence, wanting to be close andloe held, but 
resisting contact. 

< 

These results are described"i(s Tllustratlng the complex Interaction between attachment 
behavior, response to novel or famtflar stimulus objects and situations, and responses to 
seporotion from the attachment object and to subsequent reunion . The presence of the mother 
seems to facilitate approach and exploration of the novel. The relationship of the results 
to studies with animals and clinical observations of children wh6 hove experienced 
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long separations are discussed* The author urges that the concept of attachment and attach- 
ment behavior be given a broad enough perspective. 

Some propositions are suggested to. be essential to q comprehensive concept of attachment. 
!• Attachment is not coincident with attachment behavior (so a short time sample may be» 
misleading). 2. Attachment behavior Is heightened in situations perceived as threatening. 

3. When strongly activated, attachment behavior is Incompatible with exploratory behavior. 

4. Although attachment behavior ma/cfmlnlshor even disappear with prolonged absence from 
the attachment obje.ct, the attachment Is not necessarily dimlnlslied; attachment behavior Is' 
likely to re-emerge In full or heightened strength upon reunion, v^ith or ^without delqy. 

5. The Incidence of ambivolent^ (contact-resisting) and probably defensive (proximlty-avolding) 
patterns of behavior In the reunion episodes of the strange situation are a reflection of the fact 
that attachment relations are qualitatively different from one athpched pair to another. This 
makes it difficult to assess fhe strength of an attachment. With the present state of knowledge, 
the author argues Instead for the exploration of qualitative differences and their correlates and 
antecedents. • 



Ainsworth, M. D. S. & Bell, S. M:^.- 

Mother-infant i nt eraction and the develop^r# df competence. Unpublished 
manuscript, ]97^i^'«^^ 

> y 

This paper provl^^s an Integrated summary of the authors' research on mother-Infant 
Interaction. Most of the studies discussed have been separately abstracted in some detail, 
so only their oiajor findings will be noted here. 

G)mpetence In infancy can be defined In absolute terms of cognitive and motor skills 
and ablfities (by which definition infants are relatively Incompetent); or In relation to the 
in font's age or stage level (which gives credit for preadapted behaviors but Ignores the 
question of whether the eny^ifonment allows him to use the behaviors); or In terms of the 
infant's effectiveness. Thisjatter definition Implies a competent mother-Infant pair, since 
the mother plays the reciprocal role to the Infant's preadapted functions (crying, sucking, etc,). 
According tp this third definition, maternal responsiveness provides the conditions for a 
normgMy functioning Infant to Influence what happens to him by influencing the behavior of 
his mother; this undoubtedly aidi the development of social competence. 

r 

Social competence is discussed Ih relation to crying, communication andmaternof 
responsiveness (crying being the earliest and most effective wgy in w^Ich an Infant can 
signal or communicate with his mother). The results of a longftudinal study of crying 
(Bell & AInsworth, 1971) Indicated that mothers were substantially more stable in their 
responsiveness to Infant crylhg than were Infants In their tendency to cry, and failed to 
confirm the common belief that to respond promptly to a baby*s cry will strengthen his 
tendency to cry on subsequent occasions. AAoreover, babies who cried little had a wider 
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range af dlffersf^iol modes qf cammunlcatlan. Maternal responsiveness to'signals 
apparently supports the development of soclol competence. In the sense thot It promotes 
jhe development of o vorlet/ of communlcotlve bdhovlors thot ore easy to reod ond hence, 
'more likely to successfufly influence others. . " 

• , r . 

, Moternol behgvlor rndy olso fJj^ on Indirect role In the development of competence. ^ 
It could fcacllltote the development of oblllties directly pertinent to on Infont'^ deolings 
with his physlcol en^I?on^ent, could provide monogerlol Influerrce In terms of offecting 
the kinds of experience ovolloble to him (e.g-, toys, freedom to move), ond it could ' 
offect his confitience In both himself ond his mother (trust), thereby fosterlifg o sense 
of competence. Stoytoa, Hogon, & Alnsworth (1971) reported doto on the re^otlonshlp 
betv/een motfernoTbehovIor ond Infant IQ v/hlch showecls/hc/t mothers v/ho ore botfi 
sensitive, to* Infant signols ond permit their bobles freedom to move obout to explore the 
world on their own oCcount tend t6 hove bobles who ore relotlvely occeleroted In - 
psychomotor development,* whereos fViothers who do nelthef tgnd to hove bobles who ore , 

. relotlve-ly-retorded In development. Other stuctles hove confirmed these findings. 
Including o longltudlnol study of 3^ block children of low s«cIa--eco^omI6stotus (SES). 

, At both 8 onci 1 1*^ months floor freedom ond o hormonJj)u^'inf<ant-mother ottochment relotlon- 
ship werB' found to be highly correlated with IGh frequenrcy of punishment wos^negotively 
ond moderately .corfe I o ted wIth,<JevelopnrT(en1' ot 11 monrfis. Amount of time thot odults 
or other children spent ploying with the boby wos positively reloted to 10 toword the end 
of the first y^eor. Porentol'educotlon, however, ^wos not reloted to fo ot either 8 or 1 1 
months. , ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ One significont outcome of Inforit-mother ottochment seems to be^thot the Infont con 
use hl> mother os o secure bose from v4»ch to explore. Bow I by hos conj^nded thpt ot leost 
two systems seem to be In bolonce with eoch other: ottochment behovlor thot promotes 
proximity ond explorotor)^behoC<Ior thot promotes ocqulsltlon of knowledge, on optimum' 
bolonce oppeqrs to be'o, fovoroble condition for cognitive development, ond thjjj^he 
develppment of competence ► ftesults obtofned for the lost quorter of the first yeorj^f ^ 
life with th6 poor block infonts noted obove Indlcote thot infonts who hhd frequent 
hormonlous tronsoctlons with their mother In the course of on observ^ ploy session, ond 
wht>se mothers were generolly resppnslve to their IMMotlons of Interoctlon (whether directly 
reloted taexplorotlon or na» tended to explore >more tpys ond, more Importontly, to 
disploy more behovlorol schemoto (woys of reloHng to- things, on Indlcotlon of odvcrrvcement 
In the course of ploy. Moreover, Infonts v/ho*^,ypicolly epcperienced frequent ond ^ 
prolonged periods of pfoy with their main coretoker'explored more toys ond disployed o 
greater /lumber of schemoto ond o more odvonced le^l of pJoy* In onother study (Bell, 
W70)f It wos concludect that boble^ who hpd o fiormonJous interaction v/ith mothers who 
wer^ sensitive to their signols, ond vyjHo hod developed on ottochr^eht pelotionship of 
" normot quollty, tend to develop person permonence (the knowledge thot olthough d 
person Is out of sight, he ^tlll exists) In odvonce of Inonlmote-object permonence'. Thui, 
the environmental circumstances offectin^g the quality of on Infant's attachment to his 
mother apparently also effect on important aspect of cognitive development in the first ' 
two yeors of life. Finally, when middle -jcIoss (white) and lower SES (block) samples 
we re^ compared, significant "differences tovorlng thp middje^closs group In both person 
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and objecf permanence were found at 11 (although not at 8) months. However, 
there were no group differences for those Infants who had experienced a harmonious 
relationship with their mother and had a person perfnanence concept that was more 
advanced than their obfect permanence concept. On the other hand, Idiwer SES 
Infants wjho had had a disharmonious relationship with their mother were.slgnlflcantly 
Inferior to middle-class Infants who had experienced disharmony. These' results suggest 
that a hartnonTous Infant-mother refatlonshlp mdy be particularly Importont for lower 
SES groups, since it may be able to act as a buffer protecting the child from the . 
detrimental effects of economlcdeprivatiAn. It may be the single most Important factor 
in alleviating socio-economic disadvantage. 

J " ' 



Ainswoi'th, M. D. S., Bdl, S. M., & Sfa/ton, A. Js 

Individual differences In the development of some attachment behaviors. 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly , 1972, ]8, 123-144. y 

This 'Study was conducted with 26 white middle-class mothers and their infants, 
16 friales and 10 ferrialps^were observed in their hornes for about four houre once 
every three weeks, from 3 to 54 weeks of age. The coded data concerned crying (in partic- 
ular, the amount and the mother's response), the infant's responses to the mother's 
leaving or entering the room, and behavior related to physical contact (response to 
being picked up,^ to being put down, contact initiation dpd contact cessation)* The authors 
were Interested In looking at Individual differences In these particular attachment behaviors. . 

Some decline In duration of crying was o^?se^ved over the first year of 'life. 
Individual differences in time spenf crying were very larg« (ranging from 21 minutes. per 
waking hour toxilmost none^ for the first quarter of the first year of life). There was a , . ' ^ 
strong tendency for babies whose mothers Ignored their cry log or* delayed in responding 
to their cries to cry more frequently and/or for longer periods tn comporison with thos^ 
whose mothers responded promptly^ Also, stable interlocking mother-infant patterns 
seeme^to have been established by the second quarter. The authors view this pattern' 
in terms of three developmental processes. First, the Infant develops the expectation 
that his mother Will , respond, then he develops the competence to control what happens 
to him (through her), and later he develops more varied modes of communlcdtldn with 
her (other than crying). Physical contact emerged as the rnbs; consistently effective * 
terminator of crying, but doing anything was quite effectfve. This indicates that it 
is of more importance to the baby that his cry be responded to, rather than the actual 
'nature of the response. • ^ ' " • 

The analysis of the/infant responses to bpipf, everyddy separations indicated two 
peak peripds of crying in response tcj separation: at .33 ond 45 weeks of age. The authors 
suggest that the first peak may reflect the acquisition of the ability to discriminate the 
mother, and the second, a consolidation of "true" attachment; or, the reason for the ' 
two peaks may be that in the interim the baby w^more pleased with his new-found ability 
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to Crawl (after his motfier) than concerned about her leaving'. The observations also 
indicated that for about half of the accoslons on which the /nother returned fhe Infant 
responded neither positively nor negatively. ^ 

Physical contact between mother and* infant decreased from the first to fourth 
quarter of the first year from a mean of 21 to 5.8 minutes per waking hour. One very 
Interesting finding was that babies who responded positively to being held tended not to 
cry when put down; those who responded negatively were much less likely to move off 
cheerfully to independent activity after being put down, ifiere seemed to be a 
genuine Inverse relatlc^hlp between frequency of pick-up and ^he duration of holding. 
Mothers who held their babies relatively long In non-routine situations (and who also 
picked them up less frequently) tended to have babies who responded positively with 
active attachment behavior. Also, babies who In the fourth quarter cried when put down 
tended to be those who In the first quarter were picked up frequently but briefly. 

From these results, the authors hove Inferred that a dimension of security-Insecurity 
is necessary to characterize the quality of attachment. There ore conspicuous Individual 
diffeVences in the way Infants organl;ce their otfochment behavior, and therefore the 
quality of attachment diners. The results also m3icate that no single behavioral 
criterion is adequate to judge on attacf)ment relationship. Therefore, there Is no way 
to assess the strengttx of attachment (since different attachment behaviors cannot be 
equated). 



' Ban, P. L, & Lewis, t^. i 

Mothers and fathers, girls and boys: Attachment behavior in the one-year-old. 
Paper presented at the meeting of the Eastern Psychologicof Association, New York, 
April 1971. 

Attachment behaviors directed toward both father and mother were examined in 
10 mole and 10 female one-year-olds. The' authors note that attachment, is being 
fS'creosingly viewed as a primary social motive rather than simply a consequence of 
, the mothe> as a source of nurture. Sex differences and social -class differences In 
attachment Viave been examined, but typically only in relation to mothers, not fathers. 

Each subject visited the laboratory twice, two weeks oport/tonce with his mother 
and once with his father (order was counterbalanced). The parent sat on a choir, and 
placed the child on the floor in a 12' x 12* room divided into squares and containing 
s6me toys. Proximity or closeness to porent, and touching, were proximal (close 
communication) tehoviors observed, with looking and vocolizqtfon being distal (distant 
communication) behaviors. 
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In general, almost twice as much touching and proximfty seeking was directed 
toward mothers as toward fathers. Vocalfzing was directed slight!/ more toward fathers, 
looking was not different for girls, but bo/s looked significantly more at their fathers. 
When correlations among behaviors directed to^athers, to mothers, and to both w«re 
examined, bo/s' correlations were nearly all positive, indicating consistency in 
expression of attachment across parents, and that the same behaviors were used for both. 
Girls, however, showed a much less Integrated pattern, tending to use behavioc^ 
singularly, and indicating that they tend to favor one parenttover the other. 

• 

The results were discussed as indicating that attachment-4>ehavior toward fathers 
appears to be both qualltively and quantitatively different from that toward mothers. ^ 
Dne possible explanation of this Is the small amount of time fathers spent with their 
chlldrerY. The fathers estimated (probably biased upwards) that they spent 15 to 20 
minutes per day playing with their one-year-olds. In another study, it was found 
that fathers spent an average 37.7 seconds In Interaction with their 2-week to 3-month 
old infants. One would therefore expect a weakened attachment motive; alternatively, 
fafheVs could evoke more looking behavior merely by virtue of being novel. 



/ 

Bamett, C. R., Leiderman, P. H., Grobstein, R., & Klaus, M. 

Neonatal separation; The maternal side of Interactional deprivation. Pediatrics, 
r970, 45, "197-205. ' » ' , 

A pilot study wips con du(^ted'to-deter mine the feasibHity of changing premature 
care procedures, in order to study the effects of Interactional deprivation in the 
neonatal period on fnatemal attitudes and behavior. Three components of mother-In fen t 
interaction which are most affected by separation are described (timing and duration of 
contact, sensory modalities of Interaction, caretaking nature of interaction). Over a 
two-year period 41 mothers were allowid f»rst to handle and later to feed their infants 
v/hile they y/ere in Incubators. It was found that admitting mothers to the nursery did 
not increase the danger of mfectlon oP appreciably disturb the routine functioning of 
the staff. 

In the experimental group, 13 mothers were selected for observation and intervlewin 
A control group of 16 mothers who were not allowed in .the nursery was followed in a 
similar fashion. * Differences between the mothers appeared to center in thr'ee areas: 
commitment to- the Infant, self-confidence In the ability to mother, and stimulation and 

in caretaking. Although no positive statement can be made at this time, the 
authors raise the que^tfpn of whether separation might also produce effetts upon the 
infant to the extent that the mother who fs deprived off contact during the postpartum 
period may be unable to develop an attachment at the time when she i6 most sensitized 
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to be responsive, and therefore may subsequent!/ provide less stimulatlpn when she 
Is permitted to care for%e Infant. A second observation Is made concerning the 
fathecs of the infants. When both mother and father were not permitted In the nurser/, the 
equlvalenc/ of their rqles vls'^-vls the Infant appeared to carr/ over Into the home life, 
with the father tending to be more Irwolved with the care of the Infant than the fathers 
whose wives were permitted to care for the infant in the nurser/, 

Bfckwith, L. 

Relationships between attributes of mothers and their Infants' IQ scores. Child 
Deyelopment, 1971, 42, 1083-1097. i 

Relationships among maternal behaviors. Infant tehavlors, and Individual differences 
In Infant IQ scores were Investigated for famll/-reared, white middle-class Infants who 
had been adopted (this allowed for a more»clear-cut differentiation between environmental 
and genetic contributions), , v - 

The subjects were 12 male and 12 female Infant-mother pairs. All of the infants v<ere 
the first and onl/ child In the home where th^/ had lived since being adopted at 5-10 
da/s of ag^. At the first session ages ranged from 7.2 to 9.7 months, and at the 
second, from 8.5 to 11.3 months with a mean of 10.0 months. During each visit, the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale and the Gesell Development Schedules of/notor Items 
were admlnsltered. In addition, one hour was spent observing mother-Infant Interaction 
(recorded In 30-second time units). .Immediately prior to the second session, the mother 
completed the Schaefer-Bell Parental Attitude Research Inventory (PARI). 

In general, the mother's rank within the group in relation to such things as amount 
of speaking and general permissiveness remained relatively stable across the two sessions. 
The rank of the sum of the ranks was therefore used for analysis.' This was also done for^ 
the Infant scores (although the Cattell test-retest reliability coefficient was only .54). 

Factor analysis of the PARI responses revealed three factors; the first (A) was entitled 
Assertive Maternal Control, the second (B) Impulse Suppression (of the child's sexual and 
aggressive Impulses), and the third (C) Overposses$Iveness. The correlations among the 
observations of maternal behavior and the PARI factor scorces weee subjected to cluster 
analysis. The first cluster contained verbal and physical contact measures obtained by 
observation of the mother (correlations fr^m .39 to .78); It was labeled Stimulation. The 
second cluster consisted of the three PARtTactors plus the observational measure of 
Opportunities to Explore; it appeared to reflect a generalized restrictiveness. PARI 
factors A and B were significantly negatively related to the adoptive mother's 
socio-economic $totus(SES)f although the range of SES In the sample was very narrow. 
Observational measures were unrelated to SES, with the Exception that mothers with ^ 
only high school education tended to treat bo/ infants particularly restrictlvely. 
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Among the infant measures of social interest, onl/ Social Approaches (reflecting the 
most assertive, active behcsvior and requiring onl/ an adult^s pre$#nce^ not specific maternal 
behaviors) showed significant stability over time (test-p^estj^= .68). The Cattell and Gesell 
scores were not related, and Cattell scores were unrelSTed to social and emotional infant * 
behaviors. However, sogal approaches to the mofher and/or observer and ignoring of the 
mother b/ the infant were related to his gross motor skills. The SES of his adoptive mother 
was unrelated to an infant's Cattell or Gesell scores, but those scores were significanti/ 
correlated with the SES of his natural mother. The authors suggest that this ma/ be due 
either to an environmental event of gestation due to better nutrition (suxJi as postulated b/ 
Jensen), or may reflect a true genetic influence. This result, combined with the absence of 
a relationship between Infant intelligence scores and adoptive mother's SES, suggests that 
the education of the mouther may point more to her genetic contribution to her child than to 
her environmental influence in caring for him, as Honzik has suggested. On the other hand, 
SES may merely be too gross an Index of maternal caretaklng, as Caldwell and Richmond (1967) 
have argued. 

Of four categories of maternal speech, only verbal discouragement was related to the 
infant scores; it corrected significantly with Gesell gross motor scores. This may reflect 
the influence of the infant's behavior on the mother— the better hfe can locomote, the more 
difficulty he can cause. Lower verbal discouragement did not necessarily reflect greater 
permissiveness; if the infant was confined, his mother did not need to express discouragement. 

Cattell infant scores were found to be significantly related to the number of places the 
infant had visited and the number of people both In and out of the home who had played with 
him, as reported by his adoptive mother. Gesell gross motor scores were unrelated to these 
reports. The social experience measure (based on these reports) was inversely related to 
smiling; the more contact with strangers reported for the baby, the more sober they were when 
observed. Low maternal verbal and physical contact when combined with bigh maternal 
restrictlveness in the home was found to be related to significantly lower Cattell infant scores. 
This is particularly interesting since neither aspect of this composite pattern taken alone signi- 
ficantly influenced Cattell scores. W^Ithin the sample, boys and girls showed the sam# pattern 
of relationships with maternal behavior. 

These results are interesting In that a combination of restricted exploration of the house 
and few contacts with the mother was significantly Inversely related to Infant Intelligence, 
even within the very restricted SES range studied (all homes were clearly middle-class). The 
results dd indicate that experience had to be curtailed In several areas before the influence 
was manifest in Cattell |Q scores. 



Bell, Q. ' ^ 

Stimulus control/^f parent or caretaker behavior by offspring. Developmental 
Psychology , 197J, 4, 63-72. 

The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the extent to which the child's own contribution 
to adult-child interactions has been ignored, and to argue that there Is no reason for it to 
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continue to be Ignored* The author offers as explanation for the denial of the^ child as a 
source (rather than merely a recipient) of stimulation, the view (vWiich has risen historically 
from American political and social philosophy) that the contribution of the child would be 
equated with the operation of genetic or congenital factors, such a view is held to be far too 
-^Cjons^rvative. He suggests that perhaps one reason for the failure of socialization research to 
Emerge with much in the way of findings over the past several decades is precisely Its lack of 
attention to the effects of children on their parents, and thi^view of socialization as a one- 
way pro cess • 

Some suggestions poncerning ways in which the direction of correJatlons can be at least 
partially determined are offeced (for example, predictions concerning Interaction contingencies 
wril differ depending upon who initiates the Interaction). Some Interactional sequences are 
described and looked at bidirectional ly« The mother-Infant interactions described are noted " 
to have the qualities of a well-practiced game between two participants. It is aUo suggested 
that a decrement in maternal attachment might occur If general changes In iofant behavior, 
particularly eye-to-eye contact and smiles, did not engender In the motfier a feeling of 
reciprocal relations* 

> One of the major problems in interactional analysis (viewed In both directions) is the 
absence of a method of conceptionallzing sequences so that the contribution of both partici- 
pants is identified. Nonetheless, some data cited provide considerable evidence for attention 
to the behavior of infants. Of 29 instances of a mother looking at her infant, 15 were preceded 
by his crying. Of 13 instances in which she held him in an upright position, 9were preceded 
by his cryfng or fussing. In another stud/, the mast frequent goal (as judged by observers) of 
mothers of toddlers in all but 1 of 18 behavior records was to get the toddler to cease his 
demands on her; clearly these were not passive children. 

The available data on interaction do not support the^ concept of the Irrelevance of 
behavior of the young, according to this author. 



Bell^ S. M.\ * ♦ , ' ' 

The development of the concept of object as related to infant-mother attachment. ChWd 
Development , 1970, 291-311. , 

This study was designed to examine the relationship between the attachment process and 
the development of the concept of object. Specifically of interest were whether babies tend 
to be more advanced In the concept of persons than In the concept'of Inanimate objects as 
permanent, whether differences in the rate of development of person permanence are related 
to the quality of an infant's attachment to his mother, and whether differences in the rateof 
development. of person permanence can in turn affect the development of object permanence. 
The data indicated that the answer to all three questions -is yes.. 
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The subjects were 21 male and 12 female Infants and their white middle-class mothers. 
The/ were administered scoles of person and object permanence, each consisting* of 11 items, 
at about S-J/^ months, a week later, again at 1 1 months, and for 17 of the subjects, again at 
13-^'2 months. In addition, an experimental strange-situation test, was administered at 11 
months. The strange test consisted of eight 3-mInute episodes.deslgned to permit observation 
of the bab/'"s response to two brief separations from his mother, and to subsequent reunion With 
^ Her. 

On the basis of their performance on the object and person permanence \est, the babies 
were classified as hoving a positive d^alage (were more advanced on the person permanence 
scale than on the obLect permanence scale), a negative d^calage (vice-versa),' or no decalage 
(no difference). D^alage refers to the observation (Plaget's) that a child at an/ given age 
will perform with v'ar/Ing degrees of success, tasks- Involving the same mental operations but 
presented In^JIfferent contexts. On the basis of their behavior jn the strange situation, su^" 
jects fell Into Group A, those who displa/ed relatlvel/ little proximit/ or contact seeking 
behavior, and avoided the mother during reunion, B, those who responded to reunion with 
more than a casual^ greeting, and actlvel/ sought contact and/or Interaction with their mother, 
or C, those who seemed arpfclvalent at reunion, and prior to separation did not explore much. 

One of the findings was that 23 of the 33 babies displa/ed a positive decalage, 7^spla/ed 
a negative decalage, and 3 show,ed no significant differences by the third testing session (about 
11 months). This discrepanc/ In favor of person permanence was predicted by Piaget. The 
onal/sls of the relationship between decalage and attachment Indicated that Group B babies 
were the onl/ ones to show a positive d/calagfe, and all but one of them did so (he had no 
decalage). All but one of the babies In Groups A & C had a negative decalage qt some level 
of development (one In each group had no decalage)^ When the babbles In the positive decalage 
group were compared" with the others In terms of^the maximum level of development of the object 
concept the/ had achieved^ the/ were found tcJ be signlflcanti/ more advanced than other * 
babies at ever/ testing session. Babies In the negative decalage group were not even more ^ 
advanced than positive d^alage babies on the object permanence task taken alone. Some 
Infants (who had not reached scale calling and who had shown a consistent, large, positive 
decalage at least once at 8*-l/2 and again at 11 months) were tested again at 13-1/2 months, 
along with 7 of^the 10 original babies In the negative and no decalage groups. The posjtive 
decalage subjects (subdivided Into two groups of five each) had reached higher levek of 
object permanence by 13-1/2 months. ' Moreover, although the/ had scored lower on the object 
permanence scale when compared with the negative (n^decalage group at 11 months, signifi- 
cant!/ more of them had completed or almost completed that scale by 13-1/2 months. 

The most significant finding of this stud/ Is that the development of the object concept Is 
Intimatel/ ossoclated with th^attachment of a bob/ to his mother. The acquisition of person^ 
permanence seems to be more sensitive to favorable and unfavorable environmental circumstances. 
The link between attachment and the development of person permanence seems llkel/ to be found 
in the quallt/ of mother-Infant Interaction during the fornTption of these affective and cognitive 
structures. Attempts to link the developmept of object permanence to socio-economic status 
imostl/ unsuccessful) have not examine^ this Important dimension transcending olass boundaries. 
Finall/, if the existence of a positive decalage for person permanence can be said to reflect 
a favorable social environment, the results Indicate a norrhatlve tendenc/ In that direction. 
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Bell, S. M* i Ainsworth, M. D. S. 

Infant crying and maternal responsiveness. Paper presented at the meeting of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971. 

A longitudinal stuciy based on home obsen/atlons was designed to auess the * 
relationship between an Infant's cries and his mother's responsiveness. 

Sixteen boy and ten girl Infants were obsen/ed with their mothers .(all white, 
middle-class) for approximatel/ 16 hours in each of the 4 quarters of their first year. 
Frequency and duration of crying, and frequency of crying clusters were analyzed In 
relation to the number of cries Ignored, duration of maternal unresponsiveness, types of 
interventions, and effectiveness of Interventions. The proportion of total cries emitted 
under conditions, of no proxlrhlty (usiipMy being held) was also determined. Infants were 
tanked on 3-point scoles for activity level during the first 6 weeks of life and for 
subtlety, clarity and variety of communication durlnq^the 8-12 month life period. 

The results Indicated that the average one-year old cries as frequently, but for 
briefer periods (mean 4.4 minutes per wqklng hour In fourth quarter vs. 7.7 minutes In 
first)^han the tlrty infant. Only toward the end of the first year were stable, idiosyn- 
crotTc crying characteristics developed. However, maternoittendencles to rj^spond to 
crying with mor0 or less delay, or to Ignore crying altogether were relatively stable over 
the first yeqr. Moreover, except In the first 4 months there Is a tendency for bable§ who 
cry more frequently to hove mothers who more frequently Ignore their cries, and this 
appears to be on effect of the mother's responsiveness rather than of the baby's frequency of 
crying* Mother's who Ignore and delay responding to their Infant's cries when he Is 
tiny have babies who cry moie frequently and persistently Ibter on, thus a vicious spiral 
becomes established. This In turn further discourages the mother from responding promptly 
and results In q fu rther Irrcrease infant Irritability. While picking up and holding a baby 
is the most effective method of terminating |iis cry throughout his first year, the single 
most important factor associated with a decrease In frequency and duration of crying is 
the promptness with which a mother responds to cries. Also, babies with the most well- 
developed communication skills at 8-12 months were the ones who cried least and whose 
cries fiad been promptly heeded. 

The authors note that It appears that mothers and Infants form an interactional 
dyad. They suggest that ethologically, .it Is of survival value for an infant who has lost 
proximity to his mother to emit a perceptible vocal signal and It is equally of advantage 
for his mother to respond^omptly. They therefore suggest that babies may be preprogram- 
med to cry wherTlDut of contact or distressed, and tKi$ Is adapted to the prototype of a 
responsive mother. They also point out that their results provide no evidence for an 
extinction process, learning theory would predict that crying should decrease through matei* 
nal failure to respond contingently to it* They argue that crying is one manifestation 
of an emergerJt communication system, and that in responding too baby's signaling 
behavior a mother provfdes feedback which fosters the development of flexible, means- 
ends communicative behavior* 
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Bloom, K., & Erickson, M. T. * ' 

The role of e/e contact In the social reinforcement of infant vocalizations. Paper- 
presented at the meeting of the Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, 
April 1971. 

The importance of e/e contact in social reinforcement of infant vocalization was studied 
in two experiments. * 

In the first study, a fwo-nwnth-old male was observed during six baseline sessions, six 
.conditioning sessions, and six extinction sessions. Each conditioning sessixsn consisted of four 
trials, each of four minutes duration. The experimenter wore eye glasses In all four trIals;Tn 
.two of the four, the lenses were regular glass and In two trials skin-colored opaque shields 
were placed behind the glass, with a pin-hole so face-to-face contact could be maintained^ 
Vocalizations were reinforced by smiling, touching the subject's face and saying "tsk , tsk, 
tsk'^ During baseline sessions the mean clear lens vocalization rote was 6.0, the mean opaque 
lens rate was 3.9, During conditioning, the mean clear lens rate was 15.3; the opaque lens 
rate was 8,5* Finally, during extinction, both rates of vocalization were 10.4. Lack of eye 
contact thus appeared to attenuate the effectiveness of the social reinforcement. 

In a second study, the role of eye movement was examined with a three-month-old female 
subject. Th&opaque lens condition was replaced by a photo lens condition In which life-size 
color photographs of the experimenter's eyes were placed behind the lenses. Mean vocaliza- 
tion rates during the baseline sessions were 7,7 for the clear lens condition and 6.1 for the 
photo lenses. During conditioning, the respective rates were 12.8 arvd 13«0, and during ex- ' 
tinction they were 7.1 and 7.5, respectively. Thus, eye movement does not appe^to be a 
necessary component for the reinforcement effect of eye contact. 

The results are Interpreted as an Indication that eye contact can serve as a setting event 
(a stimulus or environmental event which Interacts with an ongoing stimulus-response relation- 
ship) for infant social behavior. 



Bronson, G. W. 

Sex differences in the development of fearfulness: A replication. Psychonomic 
Sciance, 1969, 17 , 367-368. 

Sex differences in fear reactions to strangers were examin^d. The data were 
obtained from a longitudinal study done by Ainsworth in which 24 Infants were observed 
at home at 3 week intervals during their first year, and then tested In a controlled strange 
situation at one year. The data reported here are based on an episode in which a strange 
person entered the room and sat and talked with the mother for 1-1/2 minutes while the 
infant remained free. Then the stranger approached the child and attempted to play with 
him. The Infant's reactions were coded on 5-poInt scales and were related to 5-point 
scale ratings made during previous observations which Indicated the age of onset of fearful- 
ness of strangers (with some effort made to distinguish feoffulness from interest In novelty). 
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For males, but not for females, an early onset of fear was significantly related to 
heightened fearfulness at one year (r = -.48 for boys, ••OS for girls). Comporable 
data from the Berkeley Growth Study proved to be similar; the correlation for boys 
was -.46 and for girls, -.06. Ir^ both studies, the observed age distributions for onset 
of fear were almost identical for the two sexes (and for both, the age a^onset ranged widely, 
from about 2 to 1.4 months). These results do not agree with the Robson, Pedersen,and'^^ 
Moss (1969) findings thot femajes on the average develop fear reactions , earlier, but those 
data are more suspect because they were based on maternal feport, not on observation. 

The author notes that a careful analysis of patterns found in the Berkeley Growth 
Study indicated that the difference in predictive value of age of onset of fear for the 
two sexes cannot be readily explained by differences In maternal behavior toward male and 
female infants. The data are Interpreted as supporting the nation that sex-linked constitu- 
tional differences Interact with experience fp determine the developrnpnt of fear In early 
childhood. 

* While It Is not reported, it Is likely that the sex of the stranger in these studies was 

female; male strongers were used in the Robsorl, Pedersen and MosS;Studies« 

ft . 



Bronson, G. W« 

Infants' reactions to an unfamiliar person. Paper presented at the meetiq^of /he Socigty 
for Research in Child Development, Mir\neapolis^ April 1971^ • 

^\ 

This paper describes a study of the onset and early developnrjent of on Infant's fear of v 
strangers. Home observations were made for 16 male at^dJ6 female babies at 3, 4, 6-J/2 
arid 9 months (this was a short-term longitudinal study). Reactions to*t)}e approgch of a male 
stranger were videotaped and later codf d. The stranger appeared at aboyt two feet from 
tiie baby (out of sight previously), who was In a crib at 3 and 4 months, at 6-1/2 months. in 
an infar)t seat and at 9 months on the'floor.' He smiled slighlly and spoke to the Infant, 
repeatedly calling Its name and asking for a smile* Two- such approaches were made on 
each of two visits at each ag^. Uneaslhest vvas Iriferred from either crying or a clearly 
evident frown* • . * ' * • 

\ 4 * 

* 4 ' ^ ' 

The percent of observations In which infants showed wariness went from about 18% to 
about 43% at 9 months* The percentage of Infants showing wariness on a^ least one of»"the 
four trials at each age went' from about one-third of the sample at 3 months' to .about two- 
thirds at 9 months, (Discrepancy In these figures reflects the Inconsistency of the bobies' 
responses at a given age level*) No sex differences were apporent. When the 3 and 4 month 
observations yere combined, .about 47% of the Infants showed wariness to a male 
stranger* This finding is surprising in view of the commonly quoted notion that fear of 
strangers' develops during the second half of the first year of life* The autKbr notes that a 
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few other studies have also reported earl/ wariness* He also calls attention to the fact 
that four observations were made for each child at each age, and the Infants were not 
consistently war/ across such observations, so that if he had made onl/ one (as In most 
previous studies) the percentage of Infants who displa/ed uneasiness would have been lower < 
He also notes that procedural differences may account for the various differences In 
findings* 

Some changes with age m the expression of fearfulness are noted* At 3 and 4 months 
of age, protracted staring at the stranger was common, but had almost disappeared at 
6-1/2 and 9 months* Furthermore, the unsmiling examinations of the stranger In earl/ 
months were frequently terminated by a smlle^ but later, more often terminated by turning 
away* The Incidence of gaze aversion increased with age, even when the age-linked 
Increase In wariness was partial led out by examining only fhe episodes In which the infant 
was neutral or upset* Only In the second six months did the Infants seem to be able to 
rtslst orienting toward the verbally insistent stranger* 

At all ages. If the Infant was going to smile, he did so within a few sec6nds* However 
the onset of crying took much longer* This delay reflected protracted examination In the 
early months but turning away in the later months* 

* The results indicate that most Infdnts begin to bfe wary of strangefs as early as the 
fourth or fifth month, but at that age^ake some time to make a specific response* Later, 
when Identification of a stranger as such Is presumably less difficult, the response (to turn 
away, most often) Is rather quick* The author suggests that with experience the infant 
encodes and categorizes ^he». characteristics of unfamiliar persons, and his later response^ 
will therefore be a reflection of the quality of previous encounters, rather than their quantity; 
learning in the traditional sense will thus come to shape reactions to new people* 

* The results, which Indicate that a majority of infants display uneasiness with 
strangers by 9 months of age, contrast with those of Rhelngold reported at the same meeting* 
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Bronson, W* C* 

Exploratory behavior of 15-month-old Infants in a novel situation* Paper presented 
at the meeting of the Society 1for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971. 

The study reported is part* of an investigation of exploratory and social behavior 
throughout the second year of .life* It is the author's assumption that the maintenance of a 
proper bafance among four g6als directs most of behavior observed Jn any situation during 
the second year of 4lfe* Th^y are 1) to maintain proximity to the mother (attachment). 
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2) to explore the novel (curiosity), 3) to avoid the too unfamiliar (fear), and 4) to obtain 
effects contingent upon his own action's (effecfance) • In* this study a novel situation was 
used to assess the Interplay of these behaviors. 

The 20 boys and girls were tested close to their IStnonth birthday with their 
mothers present. All were from middle-class, well-educated families and had been 
observed at two week Intervals since 12 months of age. The observation took place In a 
room containing a mother's chair, stranger's chair, a small toy dog and the novel Object, 
which was 3 feet high, 2 feet wide, and had revolving st/rofoam balls, sequins, mirrors 
which reflected light, and a lever which when pushed to the left controlled additional 
small colored lights and when pushed to the right, activated a buzzer emitting a low 
somewhat harsh soond. The mother brought the baby Into the room, took him to the Object 
(] minute) taught him to use the stick, and went to her chair, taking him with her. She 
then encouraged him to approach the Object If he did not do so on his own. After about 
2-1/2 minutes, a strange young woman entered the room and sot In her chair for a minute; 
she then approached the child in a friendly manner, discussing the Object with him for about 
3 or 4 minutes. ^ 

The author felt that the data (based on coding of video tapes) led to two main 
statements about the situation. First, exploratory activities tended to decrease under the 
Impoct of the entry and silent presence (on chair) of the stranger, and then the mean 
scores Increased back to their pre-entry level when she behaved In a friendly manner. 
This Is Interpreted as Indicating that the presence of a strange person acting strangely 
Induces In these 15-month old babies a period of appraisal while In a (natural) state of 
anticipatory wariness. As the stranger becomes friendly, she supplies the necessary Infor- 
mation which is that her behavior Is not different from what babies generally expect from 
adults, so the appraisal terminates. The second statement refers to sex differences. Girls 
gave less attention to and spent less time with the Object than boys, and gave more time 
and attention to the mother Boys also exploited the control properties of the Object far 
more than girls, who tended merely to gaze at it. 

Four distinct patterns of behavior were observed. Actively Engaged children 
attended Intently to the object and spent much time with It, paying little attention to 
their mother. Actively Engaged, Sharing with Mother children were all Involved with 
the object but attended considerably to their mother (although not by being near her). 
The Wary children attended Intently to the obfect but avoided Its vicinity, remaining 
close to their mother, to whom they also attended a great deal. Finally, a Residual 
group differed In all respects from the others and contained a variety of profiles; they 
directed more attention to their surroundings and spent less time near the object or 
mother. In terms of the balance of goals described earlier, the Wary pattern of behavior 
clearly reflects a balance tipped towards th*e goal of maintaining distance from the too 
unfamiliar. Actively Engaged babies are differentiated from the Residual group because 
they use the contingent effects of the Object^to a considerable degree; the Residual 
group members seem not to be attracted by this possibility. 
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The author hopes to delineate further patterns of behavior and the conditions which 
shape them. . - ' 



Qntes, B., Anderson, E. P., & Hartup, W. W. * 

Interrelations In the attachment behavior of human infants. Developmental Psychology , 
1972, 6 , 218-229. ^ ' 

The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to vyhich various attachment 
behaviors (visual regard of mother, vocalizing to her, smiling at her, touching.her, mairt*- 
tenance of proximity to her, crying when separated from her, and orienting toward the 
locus of her disappearance) q^e interrelated. A tacit assumption of much previous work 
is that such behaviors refleof a unitary trait (attachment). 

t 

One group of 14 boys and 14 girls was tested when between 9.9 and 1 1.5 months old 
(mean 10.7 months), and a second group was tested at 13.9 ^o 15.3 months (mean j4.6) of 
gge. The samples were quite homogeneous; most of the fathers were university students. 
Four months later, 10 boys and 13 girls from the first group (now an average of 14.75 months 
old) and 13 boys and 10 girls from the second group (now 18.65 months average) were retested. 
At each age, subjects were observe^ during a nonseparatipn (mother present) and a separation 
(mother absent) session, held on consecutive days. In the nonseparation condition, theWther 
was seated on a chair and the infant was placed on the floor with some toys, in an observation 
room for the entire ten minute period. The first three minutes of the separation condition were 
the same. Then, the mother got up, said good-bye and left the roorm After two minutes, she 
returned, sc^ down, and maintained nonseparation conditions for two minutes. 

Tfi^hHAijts pertoining tg frequency of attachment . behaviors were not surprising. Visual- 
regard, touching, and, proximity to^hg^ther were more frequent following separation than 
prior to separation. Crying and orientdtion to the mother's disappearance point^were more 
frequent both during and following separation than before. The absence of age changes In the 
frequency of such behaviors was strrking, and would lend Support to the contention ,that speci- 
fic attachments manifest themselves full-blown at their beginning. The constancy across age 
in frequency^ suggests that either the behaviors are resistant over time to changing feedback 
conditions, or that the social contingencies themselves do not change appreciably during the 
eight month age period examined, the explanation viewed by the author as more likely. 

When the various attachment behaviors were correlated, a pattern of attachment could be 
seen. Visual regard of the mother was significantly correlated with touching her and staying 
close to her^ Further, infants who vocalized to their mothers did not necessarily seek physical 
contact or proximity, but vocalization was related to the total amount of visual regard (this 
would seem to be unrelated to the attachment pattern In the mother's presence, but the 
pattern during reunion differed somewhat fi\om the pattern found for the other observational 
periods^ Touching and^ proximity prior to separation were positively correlated with crying 
during separation. The author interprets the obtained Interrelations as evidence of an 
attachment pattern, and therefore, support for attachment as a unitary concept. 
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Gxites, B. , Anderson, E. P. , & Hartup, W. W. 

Ihe stability of attachment behaviors in the human Infant. Devtlopmenta I " Psychology 
1972, 6 , 231-237. • -. " . . ' 

In order to predict later developmsnt from earlbr social responsivefne^, behaviors 
vvKich are stable on at least a short-terrp basis must be identified* The authors therefore 
studied the vyit^iirysession stability, day-to-day stability, and stability over a four-month 
period of a variety of attachment behaviors.' The subjects and procedure are reported in 
"interrelations in th^attachmenf behavior of humap infants" by the some authors. 

' ^ ' ' ' < 

The results indicated that attachment behaviors do not form a uniformly stable system 
in 10, 14, 9nd 18-montb-old infants, and therefor^ Suggest ^that some behaviors would be 
more appropriate thanothe;/'s for use in longitudfnal studies. Specifically, visual regard and 
vocalizing to the mother as well as crying , looi^ing at th^ door through which the mother left 
the room, touching the door and proximity to the door, had little sfability of d^'y kind. 
Touching the motherland pcoximity to the mother were more stable on both a sWt-term ^ 
(within-session and day-to-day) and a long-term (over four months) basfs. The author^ note 
that social learning theory ctjntends thqt-stability in an infant's attachment behavior is a 
reflection of the stability of his mother's behavior. Within thot context, these result^ would 
therefore imply thot mother/are stablejn their childrearinp practices for some attachment 
behaviors but jiot for o>f 




Theputhors s\a)4 thotT^r longitudinal study these dpta suggest that proximity to mother 
and touching her*De used as indices pf attachment. 

However, both of these suggelted indices of attachment are proximal (as opposejd to 
distal), and it has been suggested elsewhere by Lewi's that there mqy be sex and individual 
differenced in such behaviors, a complicating situation. , 



Corter,^ C. M., Rheingold, H. L. , & Eckerman, C.'O. 

Toys delay the infant's following of his mother. Development Psychology , 1972, ^ 
138-}45-^ , ^ ' 

One ef the several indices of infant-mother attachment, sometimes disci^ssed is following ■ 
the extent to which 'the infant attempts to follow (visually, or pliysically) his mo/her as she 
moves away from him. Allowing the infant t9 separate hPfhself /rom his mothrer (rather than 
^vice-versa) \may be a condftion necessary for him tq maintain Sxpioration at a distance 
from her. fhese experiments were conducted to^test the hypotiiesis that in an unfamiliar 
environment an infant will follow his mpther immediately as shte leaves him and will not stay 
to play. , " ' * . 0 

In the first study, eight males and two females were assigned to a toy, group aod five 
females and five males to a no-toy group; all. were between 9.6 and 10*5 months of age and 
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able to locomotc. Under tHe toy condition, following a 10 minute adaptation period in the , 
reception room, the mother placed the infant in a small room and then walked into an 
ad|oin.ing room and sat down out of sight of the infant. The no-toy condition was the same 
except that there was no toy in the child's room. After 10 minutes of observation and a 5 
minute break, the procedure was repeated for 5 minutes, however, both groups were now given 
the toy. 
« 

The infants without a toy followed their mother without delay (mean of 23 seconds); 
the infants with a toy took much longer (mean 215 seconds, p<.01). The 5 infants in the 
toy group who watched their mothers leave took slightly longer to follow (228 seconds) than those 
who didn't watch (203 seconds) so the effect of the toy was not just diversion from the 
mother's departure. Fussing and crying occurred during relatively few observation Intervals 
for both groups and began almost as often in the room where the mother was as in the start 
roorri. On the^cond trial, the (now) novel toy group (children who had previously had no 
toy) took longer to follow their mothers (mean 135 seconds) than those In the (now) familiar 
toy group (children who had had the toy previously; mean 51 seconds). They also spent 
longeK touching the toy (mean 109 se'corKb versus 14 seconds). A novel toy was thus more 
^ effective in d6laying following than a familiar toy. While the number of Intervals In which 
vocalization, fussing, or crying occurred did not differ reliably for the novel and familiar 
toy groups, more of the children In the familiar to/ group cried (six versus none). The 
^ unchanging environment of the familiar toy group led to distress (perhaps ot^ result of 
> boredom?). , 

A second study was conducted,, with seven males arid six females in a one-toy group and 
six males and seven females in a six-to/ group," they ranged in age from 9.6 to 10.4 months. 
The procedure was the same as I-n the first study, except there was only a single trial of 12 • 
minutes. The orie-toy condition was identical to the toy condition of the first study; in the 
six-\oy condition, five addifonal toys were In th« start room with the Infant. Both groups 
followed their mothers after a considerable delay (mean of 248 seconds for one-toy infants, 
^ 337 seconds for six-toy Infants, dlfferei^ce nonsignificant). The Infants in the six-toy group 
tended to return more often and touch the toys longer, which resulted in their spending 
significantly more total time In the start room (453 versus 318 seconds average). Fewer 
than one-third of infants cried or fussed, and of thesd, two did so after falling. 

When the data for the sexes were compared, latency in following the mother was 
reliably greater for girls in two of the three groups which had approximately equal numbers 
of boys and girls. Girls also spent longer touching the toy. 

These findings, while indicating that infants do follow their mothers, suggest that 
, certain conditions delay following even in an unfamiliar environment. They imply that an 
infant may seek proximity to his mother not simply because the unfamiliar environment Is 
too threatening, but because It may offer nothing nearly so interesting as his mother. 
(Infants in the no-toy group followed most quickly, with familiar-toy infants next and 
novel-toy infants last). If the mother acted as a base of exploration for the infant, it was 
in the sense that he knew she was there, not because he could see her. the finding that 
an increase from one to six toys did not delay infants sianificantly from following their 
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mother may indicate a limit to the amount of time an infant will remain away before he goes 
to her. The six-toy infants did return to the toys more often so apparently the/ had not 
exhausted the stimulation in their environment before initially leaving* 



Deal, T. N., & Montgomery, L. L. 

Techniques fathers use in teaching their young sons. Paper presented at the meeting 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971. 

Several investigators have studied the effect of maternal teaching style on cognitive 
performance in young children. The impact of fathers on cognitive development has received 
little attention. The purpose of this study was to provide some description of teaching 
techniques used by fathers with their youhg sons and to test the hypothesis that there are 
significant differences between the teaching styles of fathers from two occupational groups. 

Eleven fathers from professional occupational groups (required a college education) 
and eleven from n on -profess ion a I groups (not requiring college, 10 of the 11 had completed 
high school and 3 had attended college) were studied with their sons (mean age 5 years; 
mean age of fathers - 32 years). 

The fathers were observed while teaching their sons two sorting tasks; one required sort- 
jfi0-by category, the other by size and shape. 

FVofessional fathers verbalized more, used more complete sentences, used verbal 
rewards more, taught i>eyond the task instructions and more frequently used complete than 
Incomplete sentences, when compared with non-professional fathers. Non -professional fathers 
more often taught the category sorting task in segments and corrected their sons' errors 
nonverbal ly than did professional fathers. 

It was concluded that fathers do use different teaching techniques, and these techniques 
tend to vary In amount and complexity of verbalization and frequency of verbal reward. 
These findings are similar to those found in studies of maternal teaching style. It should be 
noted that while the fathers were categorized according to occupation, all fell Into a broad 
middle-class category (all but one had completed high school, and he had attended high 
school). 

* While the children in ttfs study were not Infants, it is one of the few investigations of 
father-child relationships. 
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Fleener,- D. E,, & Caims, R, B. ^ > 

Attachment behaviors in human infants: Discriminative vocalization on maternal 
separation. Developmenta l Psychology / 1970, 2, 215-223. ( 

This study was designed to assess whether human infants will show discriminative crying 
upon being separated from their mothers (that is, will they show a greater tendency to cry 
when separated from their mothers than when separated from another female adult), and to 
determine if the likelihood of crying varies with age. The study was cross-^ectional rather 
than longitudinal (different infants at different ages rather than the same infants at different 
ages); 31 male and 33 femal/ infants oged 3 to 19 months served as subjects; the majority 
were from middle-class families. In a laboratory setting, after an introduction period of 
10 minutes, the infant was placed in a crib, with his mother and another adult female seated 
about five feet away. Alternatively, each left the room twice for 60 seConds at a time. The 
baby's vocalizations were tape-recorded and he was observed through a one-way mirror. 

One of the most striking results was the persistence of crying; if on infant began to 
cry vigorously he was likely to continue. This was true both for those who spontaneously 
started to cry before anyone left the room, and for those who began to cry in someone's absence. 
Considering all infants as one group, crying during maternal absence was slightly (and signifi- 
fantly) greater than during the absence of the assistant. This result was due almost entirely to 
the older children in the sample; the infants 12 months and older averaged substantially more 
crying during their mother's absence; for younger children, ag'ed 3 to 5, 6 to 8, and 9 to 1 1 
months, the differences were not significant. . It was also the case that for the older infants, 
the initial instances of crying were more likely to occur during the mother's absence. There 
were no overall sex differences in either total or discriminative crying, nor was crying related 
to the mothers* reports of how they handled various situations in relation to crying (probably 
shaky data). 

Because of the few observations, these data were relatively insensitive to cases where 
discriminative crying had a low probability of occurrence (i.e. near threshold). The question 
of whether discriminative crying emerges full-^lown at some mean age (suggested here to be 
obout 12 months) or gradually increoses in frequency with age would have to be answered with 
a longitudinal study. It is interesting to note that of the 64 infants, only two showed precise 
discrimination (cried only lir the absence of their mother). 

Several possible explanations of discriminative crying are.offered. One is Bowlby's 
ethologigally based notion that vocalization serves qs an innate releaser of n^atemal retrieval 
behaviprs, that is, has survival value for the infant, who is presumably in most danger when 
away from his mother. However, this does not entirely explain how separation leads to vocal- 
ization. Another proposal is that contextual conditioning occurs; the abrupt interruption (the 
mother's leaving) of ongoing response chains leads to heightened random activity, including 
vocalization. Vocalization has been suggested by Carmichael to be of no greater mechanistic 
significance than other random acts of the child. To the extent that the vocal tehavior serves 
to remove the conditions evoking it by bringing the mother's response , the behavior should 
become conditioned to these circumstances. 
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♦ The difficulty with the contextual conditioning explonation lies in the last sentence 
of the previous paragraph. Bell & AInsworth (1971) have reported data Indicating that the 
Infants who cry least are the ones whose mothers have In the post responded most promptly to 
^ their cries, the exact opposite of what would be expected on the basis of learning theory. 
They invoke the ethological explanation of the phenomenon of separation crying. 



Foss, B. M. (Ed.) 

Determinonts of infont behaviour. London:* Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1961. 

In this book the proceedings of the Tavistock study group on mother-infant interaction 
held In the house of the Clba foundation In London, In September, 1959, are reported. The 
meetings were convened by John Bow I by, three main groups of workers were included. Some 
were already engaged in first-hand studies of the behavior of infants and young children in a 
social setting, some represented those (more numerous) making similar studies in.artimals, 
particularly mammals, ond some were clinicians who were expected to be able to contribute 
from their experience of what seems pathologically and therapeutically relevant. Seven pre- 
pared papers were presented, they emphasized empirical findings. Improvised contributions 
from Gunther,'' Hinde, and Prechtl are also Included In the book, along with the discussions 
which took place following each presentation 

Part I of the book addresses the topic of neonate behavior and includes a paper by 
H. Blauvelt & J. McKenna (Mother- neonate Interaction: Capacity of the human newborn 
for orientation), ond contributiohi by M. Gunfher (Infant behaviour at the breast) and by 
H. F. R. Prechtl (Neurological sequelae of prenatal and paranatal complications). Part II 
is concerned with animal experiments. It Includes papers by J. S. Rosenblatt, G. Turkewitz, 
& T. C. Schneiria (Early socialization in the domestic cat os bosed on^edlng and other 
relationships between female and young), and H. H. Harlow (The^evelopment of affectional 
patterns in infant monkeys). Part III, on social behavior, includes papers by M. David & 
G. Appell (A study of nursing care and nurse-infant interactior), H. H. Rheingold (The 
effect of environmental stimulation upon social and exploratory behaviour In the human 
infant), and J. A., Ambrose (The development of the smiling response In early Infancy). It 
also includes contributions by G. Appell & M. David (Cose notes on Monlque) and R. A. 
Hinde (Changes of responsiveness consequent upon performance). Part IV, titled, A Theo- 
retical Approach, consists of a paper by J. L. Gewirtz (A learning analysis of the effects of 
normal stimulation, privation and deprivation on the acquisition of social motivation and 
attachment), and a comment on that poper^.by /. Bowlby. 

* This book includes some of the earliest (but still quite recent) work on mother-infant 
interaction, although it actually contains little about Interaction and more about the infant. 
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Friedlander, B. Z., Cyrullc, A., & Davis, B. . t 

Time-sampling analysis af infants* natural langug^ environments in, the hame. . 
Poper presented at the meeting af the Society^ far Research in Child Develapment, 
Minneapolis, April 1971, 

li 

A time-sompling tape recorder system wos placed in o central location in the homes 
of two fomilies of comporoble socio-economic stotus. Both families included o 12-month 
old infont, 

? 

Striking differences and similarities were found in the language interaction patterns. 
Rodio ond*television occounted for about 70% of the language environment in one home but 
only 25% in the other. When only utterances directed toward the child wer^ compored, 
the sources were olmost identical for the two families; about 70% from the mother, 25% 
from the fother, ond the rest from guests. 

Bosed on the widely held notion that reinforcement and refined restatement of infants' 
spontoneous utteronces ploy o major role In shaping emerging language, it was expected that 
reflective exponsion ond reduction of the Infant's own utterance would be prominent in 
porento! utteronces. They were not, tultlonol modeling, imitation, and questions accounted 
for the bulk of porents' utteronces directed toward the two infants. 

The technique holds promise foV Investigating babies' natural language environments. 
The results of this porticulor Study should be accepted with caution, being based on only two 
subjects. 



Goldberg, S., & Lewis, M. 

Ploy behovior in the year-old infont: Eorly sex differences. Child Development , 
1969, 40, 21-31. 

A free ploy situotlon was used to observe sex differences in the behavior of 13-month 
old children toword their mother, toys, ond o frustrotion situation. Infarmotion on the 
mother-child relotionship ot 6 months was olso ovoiloble. 

Two somples of 16 boys ond 16 girls each (total 64) were seen at 6 and 13 months. 
ThJir^thers hod on overoge of 13.5 yeors of schooling, their fathers* 14.5 years overage. 
The sjftDject and his mother spent 15 ijninutes in on observotion room containing nine simple 
toys .HFKq, mother's choir wos in one comer of the room. 

Numerous sex differences in response to tnotlier w^ere observed at 13 months. More 
girls returned immediately after being placed on the floor, and girls returned more quickly 
thon boys (mean 273.5 seconds vs 519.5 seconds). Girls mode more returns, touched their 
mothers longer, returned to touch their mothers more often, spent more time looking at 
their mothers ond ijnojre time vocalizing to them. They also spent more time close by their 
mothers. Wherv-o barrier of mesh on o wood frame was erected between the child ond his 
mother ond the toys (at the end of the 15-mInute observation), girls cried more (mean 123.5 
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seconds vs 76.7 seconds for boys),ond spent mpre^ime stonding ot the center of the borrier. 
Boys spent more time ot the ends, trying to get out. In ronking of toy preference, boys ond 
g iris were similor. However, individuol toys were ployed with differently in omount ond 
manner. Girls tended ta choose toys involving more fine thon gross muscle coordinotion; 
boys did the reverse and were also more active and banged toys more. 

When mother-infant behavior ot 6 months was examined, it was found that mothers 
touched, talked to and handled their daughters more than their sons. When they weVe 13 
months old, gjris touched and talked to their mothers more. 

The data demonstrate that sex differences in behavior patterns ore present in the firsj 
year of life and may bear some relation to mother's response to the infant ot 6 months. It is 
suggested that parents moy reinforce behaviors they consider to be sex-role oppropriote, ond 
in the first couple of years the child thus leoms these sex-role behaviors independently of 
any internal motive. As he becomes older (above 3), the rules for these behoviors moy be- 
came clearer ond he will then develop inteWiol guides to help him follow the rules. This 
explanation mokes use of both reinforcement and subsequent cognitive eloborotion. Clinicol 
observation Indicotes that parents ore concerned with early display of sex-oppropriate behovior, t 
many mothers becoijie irritated when the sex of their clothed i'nfont is incorrecHy identified, 
revealing o cognitive commitment to the infant as o child of o given sex. 



Gruneboum, H. U., Weiss, J. L,, Cohler, B^J./ Gollant, D. H., & Hortmon, C. R. 

Mentally ilf mothers in the hospitol and ot home. JUnpublished monuscript, 
Mossochuset^Mentol Health Center, 1969. 

It is pomtis^ out that there ore growing numbers of psychotic mothers ond thot these 
mothers, for o variety ctf reasons, ore spending on Increasing omount of their time with their 
children. It Is importont'thot personnel think of o hospitolized womon as o mother ond not 
just o patient. However, It Is not rare to find thot neither hospital outhorlties nor hospitol 
records con soy whether o particular potient hcs children . This moy stem In port from the 
psychiatric emphasis on fhe potjent's eorly childhood rother thon her present life situotion. 

The experlencefTOf+treauthors ot the Mossochusetts Mentol Heolth Center are discussed. 
A Maternal Attitude Scol^wos developed, based on Sonder's view of the mother-child relotion- 
ship OS o seriesofsequenti or issues posed for the mother by the child's development. When 34 
hospltpllzed mothers with children under three were compored with 35 non-psychiatric motched 
controls. It was found thot hospitolized mothers tended not to be ottuned to the subtle nuonces " 
involved in rearing children ond to deny the difficulties of being a porent. This pottern of 
denlol was most highly ossocloted with o psychotic diogno«is ond a poor premorbid history. 

The question of the impoct of disturbed mothers on the development of their children is 
Importont. The effects of being reored by o psychotic mother connot be seporoted from those 
due to ihherited predispositions. While the offspring of psychotic porents hove on increased 
probability of developing serious emotionol disturbonce, the mojority of those offspring do not 
develop psychopothojogicolly. There is some evidence thot the probobility of emotionol 
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disorder is higher In children whose mothers have been diagnosed as schizophrenic. Children 
of hospitolized schizophrenic mothers apparent!/ have a considerable incidence of pathoJogical 
adaptation even when raised in an adoptive home. Gallant's work suggests that when devia- 
tions occur, they do so very early; certainly by three years of age and probably by one. The 
children of chronic schizophrenic mothers appear^paired in selective attention to the envir- 
onment when compared with children of acute schizophrenic mothers, who are often indistin- 
guishable from normal controls on measures of sustained visual attention. 

Children Involved In the joint admission program were compared with children of 
psychotic mothers who did not participate in such a program. While the Interpersonal 
relationships of most children of both groups were Impaired, In general the joint admission 
children did better on cognitive and other tasks. In language development, they did as well 
OS children of matched non-psychlatrlc mothers. 

A program of Intensive psychiatric nucsing home after-care to discharged, mothers of 
children pnder six was developed. It Is apparent to the authors that while the mother leaves 
the hospital largely free of the symptoms for which she entered It, rarely hos^she learned 
anything new about herself and even more rarely hcB anything changed in her relationship to 
the significant others in her life. It is important to involve the husband, since he hos greater 
concern and participation than usual In the tasks of chlldrearlng. The authors have observed 
that in many instances hospitalization soon after the birth of a child reflects difficulties in 
the marriage more than problems in becoming a parent. 

I m m m 

\ 

Halverson, C. F., &Waldrop, M. F. \ 

AAatemal behavior toward own and other preschool children: The problem of "ov^nness". 
Child Development , 1970, 4][, 839-845. 

In this study, the consistencies and Inconsistencies when mothers interact with their s 
own children and with other children of the same sex were examined. Mothers of 23 male and 
19 female 2-1/2 yearolds were observed. As part of a longitudinal ^udy, th^e children 
attended a half-day nursery school in same-sexed groups of five children for about five weeks. 
Each-mother was asked to assist In administering developmental iasks to her own and to one , 
other child. Six tasks were given each child; of these, four were Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test items (the form board, block stacking, bead stringing and picture vocabulary Items). In 
the remaining two tasks the mother was to try to get the child to tell a story (impossible for 
most 2-1/2 year olds) and have the child place marbles in a hole. The mothers were told that 
no child would be able to do all of the tasks . 

The mother-child verbal exchanges were tape recorded ond coded using a modified 
Bates Interaction Analysis system (positive encouraging statements, negative controlling 
statements, total words spoken, and total statements were recorded for the mother, and for the 
chrid, the time spend verbalizing). 
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Of rile 42 mothers, 41 gove more f^sitive statements to the other than to their own 
child, and a higher mean nufhber 9f negative statements to their own child. In general, the 
more the child talked, the more the mother talked (the averoge correlation for all children 
was .68). Mothers talked significantly more when with girls, and girls talked more than boys. 
Boys who had previously in the study been rated as impulsive and uncontrolled had mothers 
who used more negative controlling statements with them in comparison with^the number they 
used with other boys. The mothers seemed to view the tasks os an achievement situation . 



The author notes that both consistency and inconsistency were found to be related to 



ownness. 



* While this study was done with older children, the question of the extent to which 
mothers behave differently with their own and^her children is worth raising for day care 
situations in'which mothers are involved. 



Lewis, M. 

Mother-infant interaction and cognitive development; A motivational construct. 
Paper presented at the symposium on issues in Human Development, held by the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Devejopment, Philadelphia, November 1967. 

It is hypothesized that the quantity and timing of maternal response to the infant's 
behavior, and the degree of consistency of her response, hove important motivational qualities * 
in developing and reinforcing the infant's belief that his behavior can affect the environment. 

In support of this hypothesis, the author cites T*TOvence & Lipton's finding tliat institu- 
tionalized infants differed from home^reared infants not in whether they possessed a skill ^ 
(e.g. the ability to stand up in their cribs] but whether they used and practiced the skill . 
Also cited was Solomon's finding that dogs who had experienced unavoidable shock in a 
classical conditioning situation were unable to. learn in an instrumental avoidance situation. 
This was interpreted as an indication that the anjmal had learned through noncontingency 
training that nothing he did*mattered. ♦ 

A^cont^olled naturalistic setting was used to study mither-infant interaction for twenty 
12-week -old infants. Observations were made over a one-hour period in a waiting room 
situation, after which the infant received four tHals of a redundant visual signal and his rate of 
habituation (previously suggested to be related to cognitive capacity) was recorded. Response 
decrement (rate of habituation) was positively related to mother's amount of touching (r = .45, 
p <.05), looking (£= .65, p <.0I), holding (r = .38, p <.08) and smiling (r = .26) and was 

negatively related to the amount of time the mother spent reading magazines {r = -.38, p <.08). 
The percentage of time the mother responded to the infant's crying was significantly related to 

response decrement (r = .45, p<.05), as was her response to vocalization (r = .53, p <.05), 
reflecting the importance of the contingency of her response. ^ 
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The author argues thaf the expectotian that his action can have a pay-off is learned 
very early by an infant, and failure to gain such an expectation should reduce his Interest in 
exploration and In practicing newly developed skills. This learned motive Is thus suggested 
to be an Important underlying principle upon which subsequent moturotlonol processes will be 
built. Because it is learned quickly and early, its effect may tend to be interpreted as a 
reflection of Inherent individual difference. On theother hand, basic attentional differences 
could facilitate recognition of the contingency relationship. The author also raises the possi- 
^bility that the acquisition of Hiis motive might have a critical period. Finally, it is noted that 
the quantity of contingency Is important; no infants experience either total contingency or total 
non-contingency. It Is also argued that low SES mothers are less likely to perfonn the behaviors 
necessary to develop .the motive. The social milieu as the child grows older undoubtedly rein- 
forces this feeling of Ineffectiveness developed early in Infancy, thus explaining the social 
class differences typically found in internal vs external control. ; 

* This hypothesis should be subjected to further documentation. 



Lewis, M. _ 

State as an infant-environment interaction: An analysis of mother-infant interactions 
OS a function of sex. Merrill - I^almer Quarterly , 1972, 18, 95-122. 

The author begins by examining five general ways in which the concept of state has 
been used in studying behavior. Changes in specific state have been examined, states have 
been measured and related to one another, state and responsiveness have been related, indi- 
vfdual differences in state have been examined, and. some antecedents of state have been 
studied. This examination of the current usage and definition of the term leads to the conclu- 
sion that state is a widely used concept of uncertain meaning. The author argues for the study 
of state as an interaction, as a function of some past set of behaviors of the infant tind his 
environment. 

Some empirical findings about individual mother-infant interactions as a basis for dis- 
cussing differential "states" are presented. The subjects were 32 infants observed dt three 
months of age in their homes with their mothers. The entire range of the socio-economic 
spectrum, both sexes, and black and white racial groups were represented. A behavior check- 
list divided into ten-second intervals was used to record nine infant and eleven mother behaviors. 
Two full hours of eyes-open (infant) data were obtained; In one-third of the cases, two visits 
were necessary. 

A variety of interactive analyses wera used. Ranging from the lowest to highest level 
of assessment of interaction they were: behavior frequency, the number of 10-second time units 
in which a behavior was recorded for both mother and child, the number of units in which a 
behavior was recorded for both with a judgm,ent made about the nalture of the interaction 
(specific behavjprs of one in relation to those of the other), and analysis in which an attempt 
is made to determine the direction of the interaction . » 
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The overall frequsncy data indicated great individual variobili'ty for both infants and 
mothers. No sex differences in infant frequencies w^re found, but there were maternal dif- 
ferences in relation to the infant's sex. AAothers of boys touched, held , and rocked their 
children more than mothers of girls, and mother of girls vocalized and looked at their infants 
more than mothers of boys. This suggests that boys receive more proximal stimulation and girls 
receive more distal stimulation in the early months. ' 

There was a relatively strong relationship between maternal and infant behavior. 
Maternal vocalizing was related to infant vocalizing, as was matepal play. In general, the 
more frequent the positive maternal behavior, the less fretting/crying in infants. Maternal 
looking was related to infant movement and noise. 

Both infant and maternal behaviors were recorded in 44% of the ten-second observation 
units, with no sex difference. At the next higher level of interactive analysis, the most common 
interaction to an infant's vocalization was maternal vocalization, then maternal-hold and maternal* 
look. Infant fret/cry was most associated with maternal -vocaijzation, hofd and look. Maternal 
touching was most associated with infant vocalization and movement. Infant vocalization was 
clearly most associated with maternal behaviors. Individual andlysesjndicated that the behavior 
associations of mothers and boys tended to be equally distributed between prdximdl (touch and/or 
hold) and distal (look and/or vocalization) behaviors, whi le^mothers of girls tended to use distal 
behaviors. There were no sex differences in i;?^nt behavior in relation toy hat the mother was 
doing* Thus, it appears that sex differences are a function of differential maternal responsive- 
ness to boys and girls rather than of infant differences. 

The analyses of direction of interaction revealed that infant vocalizations were largely 
responses to behaviors initiated by the mother, with the exception of maternal vocalization 
which was more likely to be a response to vocalization initiated by the infant. There appear 
to be two classes of behavior for three-month-olds; those which elicit maternal behavior (fret/ 
cry, gross movement, and play) and those y/hich are a result of maternal behavior (smiling and 
vocalization). For boys, vocal liation was equally likely to initiate or be a response to mater- 
nal behavior, but for girls, it was somewhat more likely h be a response. Furthermore, while 
mothe5 are as responsive to vocalization in boys os in girls, perhaps even more so, they are 
more likely to vocalize themselves when responding to their girls than to their boys. 

These results suggest that interaction is very complex. There were enormous individual 
differences in amount of interaction (varying from 28 to 75 percent of the total observation 
time). In general, the same infant condition across the sexes was associated with more distal 
behavior for girls and more proximal behavior for boys. One large source of variance was the 
sex of the infant, but mother-infant interaction as a function of the sex of the infant was not 
unifonn across all infant behavior. The author suggesfts that organism status may be a better 
term than state or condition because it implies an interactive relationship. Individual differences 
probably lie in the interaction of the organism's traits with the environment rather than in the 
traits themselves. 



Lewis, M., &Bon, P. . . j. • 

Stability of attachment behavior: -A transformational analysis. In M. Lewis (Chm ) 
'Attachment: Studies in stability and change. Symposium presented ot the meeting of the ' 
Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971 . 

Some issues concerning the study of attachment, are discussed, and some observational 
. data concerning attachment behavior in one and two year olds ate described. 

pefinitionsof attachment typically imply a differential relationship. Accordingly for 
a bdiavior to reflect attachment, its differential use must be demonstrated. Two problems 
related to Je study of attachment are discussed:^ the behaviors leading to attachment have not 
been described (although it has been suggested that both parent and infant become attached, so 
their behaviors must act on one another), and the specific behaviors characteristic of an attach- 
ment have not been made clear. The authors stress thpt the situations in which attachment 
behavior is measured are important. In particular, the distinction between the mother separating 
herse f frorj, the mfont arid the infant separating himself from the mother must be kept in mind. 
Situations in which attachment behaviors can be measured include mother and infant behavior 
when they are together as well as during separation . The authors feel that distress to departure 
may be less representative of attachment than responses to her return, in part because the latter 
seem less subject to learning. The natuVe of the situation in which attachment is measured is 
also critical; proximity could be a function of lack 6f other interesting stimuli or anxiety to 
novelty as much as attachment. The use of naturalistic situations is recommended. 

A second issue in the study of individual differences in attachment, and the stability of 
ditterencM, concerns the nature of measurement. To measure a single aspect of behavior may 
be misleading, but>here is little experimental data on the relationship of molfiple responses ' 
In a time period of rapid change, it would be naive to assume that differential response patterns 
at ditterent ages cannot reflect the same structure or motive. 

,( 

• I laboratory play situation was used to assess attachment behavior in 33 

girls and 30 boys at one year of age and again at two years of age. During a fifteen minute 
per-iod, thf amount of time spent touching the mother, in proximity to her, looking at her 
and vocalizing to her were recorded. ' 

The results were somewhat complex . Boys showed no change in amount of touching from 
one to two years of age, but girls showed about a 50% decrease. For proximity, the reverse was 
true: girls behavior remained stable and boys' proximity behavior increased significantly. A 
significant decline in vocalization occurred for both sexes and at both ages girls vocalized more 
Jhan boys. For both sexes, more visual ^gard was observed at two years of age than afone year. 
When fhese four behaviors were classified on a proximal-distal (close-far) continuum, a trend 
appeared. If one aim of socialization is to move the child from proximal to distal forms of ex- 
pression, the sex differences may reflect differential rates of socialization of attachment behavior, 
t appears tha^ male infants may be encouraged to give up proximal attachment behaviors earlier 
han females (while mothers initially touch boy infants more than girl infants, by six months they 
touch girls more). ' ' • 
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^ Analysis of aHachment behaviors at the same point in iime (dge one or two) indicated 

no overall consistency, but suggested proximal and distal clusters of behavior. Infants tended 
to use one mode or the other but not both, although 6t two years of age this became less so for 
boys than for girls. Comparisons across age revealed a relatively low level of correlations for 
all associations. There was a tendency for both boys and girls w.ho at one year touched their 
mothers a great deal to touch them minimally at two. Looking and vocalizing (the distal 
behaviors) tended to be positively related from one to two years. Within the proximal and 
distal behavior clusters, the trend described above was generally maintained. Girls tended to 
show positive stability In distal behaviors and boys showed stability in proximaj behaviors but 
in a negative sense: "high ratings at one were related to low rdtings at^two. There was a slight 
tendency for touching at one year to be replaced by much looking at two (a transformational 
relationship), but distal behavior at one did not tend to be replaced by proximal behavior at two. 

Individual stability in attachment behavior was not found. Whot accounts for the lack 
of stability? The authors tend away from the interpretation that lack of stability in the attach- 
ment structure or motive Is the cause. They suggest that transformations in behaviors occur, and 
that the patterns of transformation vary with individuals. Thus, what is needed is an analysis of 
patterns of transformation, IndlvIfJual differences in the patterns, and tfceir etiology and 
consequence. . , 



Lewis, M., & Goldberg, S. • 

Perceptual-cognitive development In infancy: A generalized expectancy model as a 
function of -the mother-Infant interaction. . MerrillrPalmer Quarterly , 1969, 15, 81-100. 

i ' v ' ' , 

The point of view and data.presented in this.article are essentioMy those found in an 
earlier paper by the firs^ author (Lewis, 1967* Mother-infant interaction and cognitive develop- 
ment: A motivational construct). , Only the further elaborations will be discussed here. 

Psychoanalytic theory has emphasized the role of the mother or caretaker for the emo- 
tional development of the child. More recently, the importance of the mother as a source of 
stimulation has been given attention. One approtich (for example. Hunt) has emphasized the 
frequency and variation of eorly stimulation. This view is criticized because an infant (for 
example, one living in crowded slum conditions) might repeive vast amounts of stimulation 
which is essentially random in temis of its relationships to him; it is difficult to see how this 
would facilitate learning. A second approach (for example, Gewirtz) is based on the role of 
the mother as a source of reinforcement; the mother can encourage the learning of desirable 
behaviors by contingent reinforcement (it must be delivered quickly because of his short memory 
span) of these behaviors when they occur. The difficulty with this view is that It limits the 
infant's response repertoire to those behaviors being reinforced, and it could therefore not 
account for the variety and complexity of behavior typically seen. The third view, put forth 
by the authors, maintains that contingency in maternal response is Important, not just because 
it shapes behavior acquisition but because it enables the child to develop an Important motive 
which provides the basis for all future learning, namely the belief that his actions can affect 
his environment. 
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The authors discuss a model of schema development which holds that the amount of 
response decrement to a repeoted (redundant) signal (for example a visual pattern) is a measure 
of the speed of model (the schema) acquisition and is associated with the efficiency of the 
mod^l building system (the infant's cognitive capacity). 

To support this model, the authors cite reseorch findings which provide evidence that 
response decremenl is associated with organism status variables usually considered to be pre- 
dictors of efficient perceptual cognitive capacity. In summary^ response decrement to 
repeated signals was found to be related to 1) ag^, 2) experimentally produced broin lesions 
in animals, 3) mental disease, 4) birth condition (APGAR ratings), 5) other measure of sati- 
ation, 6) socio-economic status, 7) measures of cognitive capacity in the preschool child 
(response decjement at one year correlated .46 for girls and .50 for boys with Stanford-Binet 
IQ scores at 3^ years), and 8) performance on a concept formation task. 



L/tton, H. 

Observation studies c^f parent-child interaction: A methodological review. 
Child Develppment , 1971, 42 , 651-683. 

This is a review of parent -child interaction studies, particularly those based on obser- » 
vation, conducted prior to the fall of 1970. Studies focused on the child's behavior rather 
than on interaction are not included. 

Methodological issues discussed in relation to the study of parenMthild interaction 
(the major source of Infoonqtiop about the socialization process of the child) are the Control 
of behavior and stimuli, the method of recording behavior (ratings after observation, narra- 
tive summaries, use of precoded behavior categories, selective narrative records, and^specimen 
records), the conceptualization of summary variables, the range and type of behavior sampled, 
reliability and validity of datn, and the acceptability of observation to parents. The major 
objection, that data are distorted, applies to all methods, and for each method the author 
discusses the Ways Jn which tflfs is jrue. * ' i ' , ' 

The experimenter must decide which distortion he is most willing to tolerate while 
doing his best to minimize it. Recent improvements in experimental deMgn (such as the com- 
bination of structured laboratory interaction ;with an Immediate interview concerning subjective 
experiences) are discussed. Some suggestioris for future reseorch are also included (for example, 
observations made in an experimental laboratory situation could be followed up with naturalistic 
observations). . ' 

* A very useful summary table of 50 observation studies of parent-child interaction pub- 
lished between 1945 and 1970 is included in the article. The majority of studies were conducted 
with older children, but some were done with infants. 
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Meier> G.,W. . * 

' Untitle4 portion of a copy of a grant proposal for research with mothers and infants* 
whieh comprises part of a program grant (IMRD) at the Kennedy Center. 
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Some of the studies propose<t are described, along with a discussion of Relevant litera- 
ture. The overalJ program is designed to evaluate the possibility that relations between parent 
and offspring are a form of communication which comprise a continuing series of stimuli and 
responses -from both, by which one responds to the other end thus is controlled or shaped by the 
other. The possibility of a fairly fixed sequence of specific contingencies that fit a stimulus-, 
response— reinforcement chain is si^gested. " 

The proposed studies are addressed to the period beginning about mid-gestation and 
ending about tent) plus six months^ The focus is on behavioral and descriptive variables of 
mothers during pregnane/ and of infants'during the new-bonn period, as well as subsequent 
mother-infant fnteraqtion. 

Pilot studies were conducted to assess the validity of the BIAS Scale (Behaviorc^l Inven- 
tory for Assessing States of Arousal in -the Human Newbonn). A revised definitron of the scale 
indicated that 23 behpvior pottenns,accounted'for93% of the variance in'a^otal of 3600 
fifteen-second observational epochs, cind that these patterns could be used with confidence 
across subjects of both races and sex. Other pilot studies incKcated the usefulness of Mqri<ov 
statistical techniques, in studying behavior arousal, and that fen)ales are more mature 'H;ian 
males in both the temporal and behavioral aspectsof sleeping and waking. 

The proposed studies include ossessmenh^flpfemature, caesarean sectfon, high-risk 
(judged on the basis of observation) infant characteristics, and known prenatal cornplication 
subjects. The maternal variables of age, race, parity/ educaHonal level and socio-economic 
status will be Systematicofly studied in relation to infant and nvother-infanf interaction variables 
Specifically, o population of women attending special classes for pregnant teenagers will be 
compered with the high school pojJulatlon from which they came. Dimensions of emotionality 



'will joe studie^ln parricular. 



Moss, H. A. ^ , ^ 

Sex, age, and state as determinants of mothej-infant interacHon. Merrill -Palmer 

QuarteHy , 1967, 13, 19-36. • ' ' . 

* '-^ . .1, • 

. " A sample of 30 first-bom cjiildren and fhe?r mothers was studied by direct observation; 
the results described her^are based on an eight-hour time-sampled'observation at 3 weeks and 
another at 3 months. Varia|?teS select^ed for study wereon^ which seemed to influence or 
reflect aspects of maternal contact, with emphasis on state variables. ' 

Particularly striking was the variability in the infant and maternal variables (e.g. sleep 
time at 3 weeks ranged from 137-391 minutes ^nd at 3 months from 120-344 minutes); this 
variabiMitxhas imppftant implications, in the sense th'at experiences and abilities based on 
those variables would then be expected to vary concomitantly. Significant shifts in the 
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behavior of both mothers and infants were found. Examples of maternal behaviors with higher 
3 week scores are: holds infant close, feeds infant, total holds; some infant behavioFS higher 
at ,3 weeks are cries, drowsy, irritable, sleeps. Conversely, behaviors higher at 3 months are: 
attends infant, affectionate contact, stimulates/arouses, and talks to infant for mothers, and 
eyes on mother, vocalizes, mouths, etc., for infants. Correlation between the 3-week and 
. 3-month observations indicated the relative instability of the infant-mother system during this 
pedod; moderate correlations were obtained only for affectionate-social maternal variables, 
and for state infant variables (in addition to vocalization). Sex differences in maternal 
variables (differences in behaviors toward boy and girl infants) were 'greater at 3 weeks than 
3 months, with generally higher mean scores for boys than for girls (e.g. attends infant, 
stimulc/tes/arouses, stresses musculature), but males slept \essar\^ cried more during both 
observations. When the state of the infont wcs controlled, most of the sex differences 
disappeared. The results also indicated that maternal contact and irritability were positively\ 
related for girls at both ages; for boys they were unrelated at 3 weeks and by 3 monfhs, mothers 
tended to spend less time with irritable male babies. The infant's cry is suggested to bathe 
most plausible detenninant.of maternal behavior in these situations; with a causal sequence 
hypothesized (consistent with' ethofogical reports of the cry qs a releaser). The infant tends 
initially to control the mother's behavior, but gradually she gains reinforcement value and 
this control diminishes. Since mothers behaved more contingently toward female infants, it 
would be expecfed^hat femoles would rgore easily learn social responses, which m older . 
c^hildren seems to be the case. Noncontingent caretaking situations (such as deaf parents, or 
in institutions) should impede social leaiiiing and lead to weaker attachments. 

The extent \'o which maternal responsiveness is reldted to maternal attitudes was assessed. 
For 23 mothers, data were available frorti interviews conducted 2 years prior to the birth of their 
child. Acceptance of a nurturant role was positively correlated with maternal responsivity at 
both 3 weeks (j;= .40, p ^.10) and 3 months (j-= .48, p <.05), as wos the degree the*baby is 
seen in a p»itive sense (r = .38, p <.10; j;= .44, £-^.05); these two interview variables were 
higKly correlated themserv^s (j;= .93) and undoubtedly involved the same dimension. 

The role of stimulation in modulating state or arousal level, organizing and directing 
^attention, and facilitating growth and development is discussed. The difficulty in separating 
learned and unlearned patterns of functioning in this area is noted; it i« argued that much of 
the early social behavior of infonts consists of attecnpts to elicit responses from others, including 
stimulation. The strength of learned attachment behaviors is suggested to be maxim'ized through 
stimulation. The state of the infant is thus seen as affecting the quality and quantity of maternal- 
•hehavior, which, in^um seems to influence the course of future social learning 



Moss, H. A., & Robson, K. S. ^ 

Maternal influences in early social visual behavior. Child Development 1968 
39, 401-408. . ' ' 

Mutual visual regard, called vis^-vis by th^e authors, is one of the earliest types of 
corniquni cation between mother and infant. It was studied in 54 middle-clcss mothers and 
the^V first-bom infants (half males and half females). The mothers' ages ranged from 18 to 34 
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yean, with a mean af 24^ years. The mothers were interviewed during the last trimester of 
their pregnancies and rated an several scales. Naturalistic home observations were made at 
the end of the infant's first (two sessions, with scores averaged) and third (one session) months 
of lijfe. Each session losted about six hours. When each infant wos 3-1/4 months of age, 
the amount of time he spent looking at two types of two-dimensional stimuli was assessed. 
One set of stimuli wos geometric (checkerixjords of varying complexity) and one set was sac^'bl 
(a schematic face, o facial photograph (mole), ond a symmetrical scrambled collage of the 
photo). The total fixation (looking) time (TFT) was obtained for each set. 

Maternal attitudes during pregnancy were found to be significantly related to mutual 
visual regard at one month for bath sexes, and at three months for gi-rls but not for boys. For 
girls, three month vis-a-vis stores were strongly related to TFT to social stimuli, and that 
score was related to the maternal pregnancy rating on Interest in Affectionate Contact with 
lnfantS'% The actual frequencies of the vis-b-vis scares obtained at three months were compa- 
rable for boys and girls, so the fact that maternal ratings ceosed to be predictive of vis-o-vls 
for boys would suggest that other factors become more strongly related to bo/s' visual inter- 
actions with their mothers. Ij^e authors find it plausible that mothers would hove more 
complex psychologicot reactions to infant sons than to infant daughters, in part as a result of 
greater uncertainty about how Ta"behave toward a boy. There is also some evidence that mole 
infants ore more Irritable and more vulnerable ta.adversity than Ore female infants, and such 
factors might interact with maternal attitudes, thus necessitating the use of more complex 
variables to predict maternal behavior with mole infants. 

Of porticulaV interest is the finding that maternal attitudes predicted maternal behavior 
toward girls, and that this behavior was reloted to the social learning of girls as manifested in 
the visual study. It is more likely that the three-month vis-^-vIs interactions ore symptomatic 
(or one indication) of a brooder rpnge of motemof attitudes and responses, with this general 
factor accounting for the results in the visual study, than that the vis-ci-vis interaction in 
particular leads to the differences ,m the visual test. ^ 

The lock of a relation for boys between maternal attitudes and three-month vis-o-vis 
scores may be onJndicotion that the boys were functioning at on earlier developmental level 
than the girls. The mole infants in this study hod, significantly longer fixation times than the 
female infants for both sets of visual test stimuli, Kogon has contended elsewhere that fixation 
times ore related to the match between stimulus and schema, and"shorter fixation times reflect 
greater developmental advancement in e^dblUhing a familiar sfhemo for faces. It is noted 
that this interpretation Is consistent witfi^the widely accepted view that mole infants mature 
at 0 slower rote than females for a wide range of ctioroctedstics. 

* , Unfortunately, visual fixation-time data were not obtained for all subjects. Thus, of 
fifteen correlations for boys, five were based on all 27 subjects, but four were based on 21, 
five were based on only 18 and one was based on only 17 subjects. For girls, four con-elations 
were based on all 27 subjects, four were based on 21, and seven were based on only 18. 
Whether data from the exclupled subjects would hove been comjSarable is not clear. Lewis 
and Johnson (I97t) hove pre^nted evidence indicating that infants eliminated from experiments 
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may not be from the same population as those for whom data ore obtained, and this is porticu- 
loHy true when the reason for elimination Is mottentiveness (as was the cose for some of the 
discorded subjects in this study ). 



Moss, H. A., Robson, K. S., & Pede Ren, h. . ■ 

Determinonts of motemol stimulation of infants and consequences of treatment for later 
reactions to 4tron§eR. Developmental Psychology , 1969, 1, 239-246. 

The ifnportonce of the quantity and patterning of stimulation to which the human infant 
is exposed is widely occepted. It is also clear that in her role-os primary caretaker, the infant's 
mother m^diotes much of the stimulation he receives, either directly or indirectly. Her choroc- 
feristic tempo of speech and njovement and her propensity to maintain o porticulor stimulation 
level in the home ore exomples of indirect ways in which she determines the stimulation receiv- 
ed by the infont. This study wos conducted to determine whether the stylistic character of the 
mother, assesse<f dyring pregnancy, was associated with the amount and type of stimulation 
expressed toword the infont during the first 3 months of life, and whether the latter in turn 
was reloted to degree of feorfulness of strangers at 8 and 9^ months' of age. 

The subfects were 54 primiporous mothers and their infants, the some sample described 
more fully in Moss ond Robson (1968). The procedures were also the some, with the following 
exceptions. The pregnont mother was roted during the interview as o source of stimulation 
(MSS); this roting wos based on the quality of her-speech, with higher ratings given for 
onimoted, ropid, excited', verbose speech and lower ratings for soft, terse; monotonous speech. 
The stimulotion voriobles observed when the infant was one month and again when he was three 
months of oge were: mother talks to infant, vigorous tactile stimulation of the infant, gentle 
toctile stimulation, kisses infont, vigorous burping, gentle burping, [iggles infant, mother 
rocks in arms, mother rocks in choir, auditory stimulation initiated by mother, and visual 
stimulation presented to infant. The infont's reaction to strangers was rated at 8 and 9i months 
in terms of his response to o stranger's approach (FS) and the degree to which his gaze was 
Averted from the experimenter's face (GA). 

* * « 

The MSS rating was significantly reloted to one month scares for moles on mother ^olks 
to infont (r = .55), kisses infant (.62), ond'rocks in racking choir (.57). These variables 
seem t© reflect o social "affectionate orientation ond ore behaviors opt to soothe rather than 
excite the infant: MSS was unrelated to one month scores for girls. At three months, MSS was 
'hfghly related only to the kissing voriobjes ond somewhat less to visual stimulation (.38) for 
boys; for girls, sign ificoot correlations with ouditory (r = ,48) ond visual (.60) stimulation were 
found. Thus stimulation of the distonce receptors ot t"Rree months was much more -strongly 
related to MSS for girls than for boys. Since there is some evidence that female infants develop 
earlier than moles, it may be that mothers rated as expressivp monitored the type of stimulation 
provided to their child so tjiot it would be appropriate to their developmental status, giving 
mole infants stimulation requiring only passive responses and female infants stimulation requiring 
active attention and processing. ^ 

j 

Maternal education wos found to be moderately correlated with MSS rating (r = .38). 
Also, less well-educated mothers tended to provide more physical stimulation, o finding of" 
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Interest because of previous results Indlcoting greoter skill ond Interest In motor tosks omong 
lower socio-economic stotus (SES) groups. Actuolly, the range of SES for mothers In this study 
was relatively narrow, with lower-middle closs the lowest level represented. 

Motemol educotlon ond MSS were not reloted to FS or GA scores. How^^ver, the 
amounts of ouditory ond visual stimulotlon received ot three months of oge were signlflcontly 
related to FS (r = -.46 and -.33 for boys and girls combined) and GA (-.43 and -.39). Thus 
greoter stimuloTlon of the distance receptors at three months was associated with less fear 
shown to strangers oj 8 and 9^ months. The authors suggest that children more accustomed to 
novel stimulation may be better able to cope with strangeness In the social realm; In other 
words, they may became more complex cagnltlvely and hove more resources for Integrating 
unfamiliar stimuli . 

* Another possible explanation of the relotionsh^ between stimulation at three months 
and fear of strangers at nine months Is that mothers who provide more stimulation for their 
infants at three months also do other things which lead to less fear behavior at nine months. 
The obtained relationship moyiiot be causal in nature. * ^ 



' f . 

Pedersen, F. A., & Robson, K. S. 

Father participation In infancy. ^American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1969, 39, 
466-472. 

This study was designed to describe some aspects of fother-infont relationships and 
their range of variation in o middle class sample. The nature of normal mother-infant inter- 
action hos been explored fairly extensively, but relatively little rs known about normal , 
fother-infont interocHon (studies of fathers hove been focused largely on father's absence vs 
presence). 

The subjeot5^were 21 mole and 24 female first-born infants and their middle class 
families. The fathers were 19 to 40 years of age and their education ranged from* eleventh 
grade to p professional degree; the means were 27 years and three years of college. The data 
were obtained from home visits mode when the Infant was 8 months and again when he was 9\ 
months old. Information about the fathers was obtained by Interviewing the mothers (o proce- 
dure of some embarrassment to the authors, who point out that distortions were probably 
minimized for several reasons, including cultural ambiguity about paternal roles). Ratings of 
paternal behavior on eight variables were obtained. A wide range of father porticipotioR in 
coretoking activities was found, ranging from virtually none (5 of 45 'fathers) to engaging in two 
or more tasks per doy (6). The second rating. Investment, reflected positive affective ^ 
or emotional involvement from on early age. Time Spent in Ploy was found to range from 45 
minutes to 26 hours per week, with o mean of slightly less than 8 hours. Irritability Level 
reflected the father's reactivity to prolonged fussiness or crying. Apprehension Over Well- 
Being wos the only potemol variable for which there was clearly o sex difference, with fathers 
of female Infants expressing more concern thon fathers of moles. This may reflect cultural sex- 
typing (boys should be tough and hardy). Authoritarian Control was o measure of pennlssiveness- 
restrlctlveness; 11 fathers received the most permissive score and 7 the most restrictive. 



.simulation Level of Ploy reflected 0 gentleness-roughhouse dimension, yvith almost one-third 
of the fathers receiving the highest (roughhouse) score, perhaps reflecting a cultural notion of 
how fathen should play. OverolJ Availability was an estimate of the average number of the 
baby's waking hours (per week) that the father was home; the mean was 26 hours and the range 
was 5 to 47 hours'. _ - ^ 

^ Attachment to father was rated for the infant on the basis of the intensity of recent 
greeting behavior. Caretaking, Investment and Stimulation Level of play were significantly 
positively related to attachment ratinrgs in boys, and Irritability Level was negatively related. 
For girls. Apprehension over Well-Being was signifi<tantly negatively refated to attachment. 
Thus the factors related to paternal attachment for girls are much less clearcut than for boys; 
the authors suggest that different attachment systems rtiay be operating. 

Three observational measures of infant behavior in a strangfe situation, and two maternal 
report measures were also correlated with the eight paternal variablesj^ Of the 40 correlations 
for each sex, only two^vere significant for boys (authoritorian control with separation protest, 

.63; stimulation level of play with reported differential responding to male and female 
adults, r^- .53) and one for girls (authoritarian control with frequency of sleep disturbance^ 
r = .42), By chance, two correlations for each sex would be expected to be significant, so 
TKese particular relationships must be verified by replication. 

Relatively clear attachment to father was seen in about three-quarters of the male infants 
they had fathers who were nurturant, actively but patiently involved with the baby, and 
emotionally invested In his upbringing and development. These fathers behaved In accordance 
with the conditions postulated by social learning theory to foster (sex-role) Identification. The 
other one-quarter of the male Infants lived in situations compatible with a model of defensive or 
anaclitic identification for sex-role development. Thus there may be more than one avenue of 
identification for boys; rather than argue the merits of each theory, the authors suggest attempts 
to define the conditions of applicability for both models. ' ^ 

f 

Rabelsky, F. 

Infants* response to mother and stranger at three and a half months. 
Prepublication draft, 

The rafe of social response to mother and stranger was studied in nine home-reared infants 
13 to 15 weeks of age {fy/o females and seven males). One-half minute of a stranger, leaning 
over the crib;wlth d non-responsive face, nodding her head and saying "one thousand and one, 
one thoujartd a^d twp, one Hiousand and three, smile" (but not actually smiling) was followed 
by one-hdlf m?nute of silence, one-half rpinute of the mother doing what the stranger did, and 
another half-minute of silence; this pottem was repeated 3 times. Infant behaviors observed 
were smiting, head turning, activity, and sounds (cooing, laughing or gurgling, fussing, crying 
or viscemi noise),* 

The infants were more generally responsive to the stranger than to the mother; they also 
cooed more to th^ strange^ Two babies laughed, both only to the stranger. Cooing and smifmg 
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were signlflcontly correlated (r = .63, £< .05) but cooing and activity were not. From previous 
ratings during the first 3 monttis of life, maternal vocalization and warmth scores were available. 
They were significantly related to coos to stranger at 3^ months (r = .67 for vocallzotlon and .68 
for warmth, £ <.05 for both) but not to coos to mother (r = .51 and .48, n*^*)» 

The data are Interpreted as a reflection of Interest In a noyel stimulus- the stranger. It 
Is pointed out that It is difficult to understand a baby's social behavior without knowing his prior 
experience, particularly since such behaviors peak at different ages for different groups of Infants 
(e.g. smiling peaks at four months for kibbutz and family Infants but at five months for institution- 
al infants). It Is suggested that maternal behavior In the first three months is related to Infant 
Interest in novelty/ ^vhich can be represented In social Interactions such as cooing to a stranger 
at 3^ months. 

* The explanation of these findings must be considered to be highly speculative, since they 
are based on so few subjects and on one particular stranger. 



Rebelsky, F., i Hanks, C. 

Fathers* verbal interaction with infants in the first three months of life. Child Develop- 
ment, 1971, 42, 63-68. ^ *^ 

Articles concerned with childrearing practices and parent-child relations seldoffi mention 
the father, thereby equating parent with mother and childrearing practices with mothers' child- 
rearing practices. This may be because the United States Is a matrlocentric childrearing society, 
or because fathers are less available for study, or because psychologist^ consider fathers unim- 
portant to childrearing and thex^fore make no effort to study them. Some studies have Indicated 
that father^absence may have important effects, but little is known about normal father-Infant 
Interaction. This study was designed to provide basic descriptive data on fathers* verbal Inter- 
actions with their Infants. 

The subjects were seven male and three female babies born to middle class families 
residing In Boston suburbs. Beginning In the second week of life, 24-hour tape recordings 
(the microphone was attached to the Infant's shirt) were made every two weeks for a three 
month period. Coders who listened to the tapes recorded the duration, time of day, and activity 
occurring whenever a father vocalized to his Infant. 

Fathers spent relatively little time Interacting with their Infants. The mean number <^f 
Interactions per day was 2.7 (an interaction was considered to have ended If there was a silence 
of longer than 30 seconds). The mean total Interaction was 37.7 seconds per day. Even the 
father with the most interactions spent an average of only 10 minutes, 26 seconds per day Inter- 
acting with his Infant. The relationship between number of Interactions and length of Interactions 
was significant (r = .72). Seven of the>Hn fathers spent less time vocalizing to their Infants In 
the last half of tKe study than In the first half/ and thl^decfrease was more marked for fathers of 
female infants. Other studies have found thqj^the vocal jzatlon time of mothers increase? over 
the first three months. These studies Indicate that fatht.crs' vocalization patterns vary differently 
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with age than do mothers'. Like mothers, a father^s behavior varies with the sex of his Irijant, 
but the differential behavior of fathers Is opposite to that of mothers^. In the first monthcf life, 
mothers vocalize more to male inTants and fatkers to females, but by three months of age the 
situation has reversed, with fathers vocalizing more to males and mothers more to females. Some 
tentative hypotheses concerning the reasons behind the differential behavior of fathers toward 
male and female infants are offered. 

While some Interesting data concerning patterns of paternal vocalization to infants have 
been found In this study, other types of Interaction were not examined. It may be that fathers 
are more physical than verbal with their Infants, or more physical with their sons and more 
verbal with their daughters. More Information concerning actual patterns of Interaction between 
fathers and their infants Is needed. 

* In this observational study, fathers spent j^ractlcally no time at all Interacting with their 

Infants. Pedersen and Robson (1969) reported more frequent Interactions, but their data were 
based on maternal report rather than on observation. 



Rheingold, H. L,, & Eckermon, CO. 

The infant separates himself from his mother." Science , 1970^ 168,' 78-83. 

Infants leave their mothers; this universal behavior Is discussed by the authors for class 
Mammalia . This behavior Is biologically Important In preserving both the Individual and the 
species, and psychologically Important In providing Interaction with the environment* The term 
detachment Is used by the authors to provide a bolance and contrast with attachment, which 
occurs earlier Irv development . It Is Important to note that the kind of separation under discussion 
Is not what has been referred to as "separation anxiety"; In the case of detachment, the Infarvt 
separates himself without anxiety. When he leaves his mother, the Infant engages In exploratory 
behavior, which Is a major psychological advantage of learning. In our culture, the mother 
allov/s the Infant to leave her and frequently constructs an environment for her Infant in v/hlch 
restraining and/or retrieving him become les^ necessary. 

Studies with primates are reviewed. Measures of separation employed have been frequency 
(of leaving), distance (away from mother), and time (time spent away, which Irjcreases with age). 
Mothers* responses are also described. 

Human studies are reviewed. In one case, three boys and three girls at each six month 
Interval between 12 and 60 months (total = 48 children) were observed. The mother and her child 
were out of doors on the lawn, and It was possible for the infant to move out of the mother's sight. 
The distance traveled by the Infants was related to age (£<^.0I for the linear regression). Sex 
differences were not found (but eight of the ten children v/ho went out of sight were female). 
In a laboratory study, 24 ten-month-olds were observed In varied settings (the location of mother 
and Infant In the two-room setting, presence or absence of toys, and their placement, varied). 
All Infants left their mothers and entered the new room. How quickly they left, how far they 
went and how long they stayed were related to the number and location of objects in the rooms 
and to whether or not the objects were novel. The phenomenon of the Infant using his mother as 
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a secure base from which to explore was observed* 



The authors suggest that th^ visual properties of both social and nonsocial objects 
control the infant's leaving his mother and making contact with the objects. The feedback 
properties of objects determine the nature and extent of manipulation, and therefore, time 
spent away, and they may also control the child's subsequent return to the objects. The proper- 
ties of the ambient environment are also important. The psychological advantages of moving 
away from the mother will be difficult to investigate. 



Rheingold, H. L. & Eckemfian, CO. 

Fear of the stranger; A critical exominatfon. Paper presented at the meeting of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971. 

Most child development textbooks point out that in the second hal^ of their first year of 
life, infants fear strangers. This assumption is questioned in this paper. 

The authors had observed in studying 10 to 12 month olds that only the rare baby showed 
any behavior resembling fear of strangers. They therefore carefully studied 24 normal, home- 
reared infants, eight each at 8, 10 and 12 months of age, evenly divided by sex. Four tests were 
combined for a total of 20 minutes In a (strange) laboratory setting. In the first (twelve minute) 
test, a stranger met the mother and Infant In the waiting room (none cried), and sat for ten 
minutes facing the Infant (In a high chair), and playing* Twenty-one of the 24 infants smiled at 
her; the average number of smiles was 14. They all*pr^P^ly ploy^d with the toys (average delay, 
fifteen seconds) and did so for an average of seven of the ten minutes; of the 24, 18 did not utter 
a single protest and 5 did so only briefly. 

For the second and thfrd tests, the Infant and mother ^met a second femaJe stranger (no 
infant cried), and all three went Into a large room containing one toy placed near the mother 
and another near, the stranger (who were two meters apart). Again, 21 of the 24 Infants smiled 
at the stranger, with an average latency of 75 seconds. All Infants uttered many nondistress 
Vocalizations (mean of 48 times In the five minute period), and only 6 protested, fussed or 
cried. The Infants tended to move away from their mothers; 22 contacted the toy two meters In 
front of her, and 13 contacted the one In front of the stranger. In an average of 95 seconds. When 
a single new toy was placed by the stranger, 22 Infants contacted It, in an average of 19 seconds. 

In the fourth test, the stranger picked up the Infant and walked around the room with him 
for two minutes; 20 of the 24 Infants allowed themselves to be held the entire time without 
protest. After seven Infants hxjdT)een tested, the mother was asked to leave the room following 
the end of Test 4; 13 of the 17 Infants allowed the mother to leave without protest, and did not 
cry for another two minutes. 

In the responses measured, the authors scarcely saw any. evidence of fear or anxiety, 
but saw instead a generally accepting and friendly response. 

.Several other authors have questioned the universality of the classic fear of strangers 
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response. There may be some relationship between the stranger's behavior and 
response, which shoulcf be classified. Moreover, dlfferept Investigator? describe different 
responses as evidence of fear (from sober and cautious ta slight frown, poot, to whimpering, 
crying,' lip trembling). 

The authors argue for quxillficotlon of the temi "fear" for the Infant's response to a 
stranger, suggesting ar>xlety or warl/iess as more, appropriate labels. Finally, they suggest that 
while the ability to discriminate between famJUar and novel persons Is a jnllestone In develop- 
ment, fear of novef persons, which may be seldom exhibited. Is less clearly a milestone. It 
may also be a poor Index of gttachment, particularly In the absence of Its display. It seems 
i^ore theoretically reasonabfe. In addition, that Infants would respond toward people as to other 
novel stimuli- with curjosTty and exploration. FIndilly, the mother'f response to the child's 
response to a stranger may be worth exploring. 




Robson, K. S., Pede'rsen, F. A., and Moss, H, A, 

Developmental observations of diadic gazing In relation to the fear of strangers and * 
social approach behavior. Child Pevelopment , 1969, 40, 619-627. 

This study was designed to determine the relationship befween early mother-Infant mutual 
visual regard and later fear of strangers, and to describe the extenhio which an Infant's gaze 
behavior with strangers Is a useful measure of his overall readiness to approach or withdraw from 
social objects. 

Mothers (54) aged 18 tp 34 years (mean 24.5 years) werfe Interviewed prior to the birth 
of their first child. When their Infants (27 male, 27 female) were one month old, and again at 
three months, a modified time-sampling technique was used to observe mother-Infant Interaction 
In the home. For 20 of the mole and 25 of the female Infants, two more home observations were 
mode at 8 and 9^ months, and a follow-up telephone Interview wUh. the mothers was held at 11 
months. These latter observations provided the data on response to strangers. The one^ond three 
month observations provided the data on the frequency with which the mother and Infant simulta- 
neously looked at each other's faces. In the stranger observations, after two minutes during 
which the mother held the Infant and the two mole strangers were seated across the room, one 
stranger approached the Infant, picked him up, held him for almost one minute, gazed (unsmiling) 
at the eye area of his face, and returned him to his mother. At the end of the interview, the 
procedure was repeated. Behovorlol ratings were mode for fear of strangers, the frequency and 
duration with which the Infant looked at the experimenter's face, and the Infant's approaches 
to the strangers during the Interview. The first and lost measures hod reasonable short-temii 
reliability (both Introsesslon and from the 8 to^i month sessions), but correlations for the second 
measure were only .39 and .45. ^ 

Sex differences In age of reported onset of fear of strangers (based on mother Interview) 
were found; for girls it was reported earlier than for bo/s.. Primarily for moles, frequency of 
mother-infant mutual visual regard during the first three months of life was positively related to 
both gdzing at and social approaches to strangers at 8 and 9^ months of age. Maternal Interest 
In offectlonote^ontoct wltl^ Infants, assessed during pregnancy, was positively related to early 
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mottier- infant gazing for both sexes, and to looking at and social responsiveness toward strangers 
for males (only) at 8 and 9i months. 



The lack of significant longitudinal relationships for girls may have been due to the ages 
at which they were observed, if they were more developmental ly advanced in general, as 
suggested by their mothers' reports of age at onset of fear of stranger?. 

* There are some methodological difficulties in this study;. First, all of the observers (and 
strangers) were male; the sex differences obtained may in some unknown way relate to this fact. 
Second, magnitude scores for the fear of strangers ratings were not reported, so It is difficult to 
determine the extent to which subjects displayed such behavior (this is of interest because of 
some other reports that few infants studied showed fear). Finally, the age of onset data are 
based on maternal interviews rather than on observation; other studies have shown that maternal 
reports are In many cases questionable. Certainly the society has differential expectations for 
girls* and boys' behavior, and it would be important to know the extent to v^ich mothers* reports 
are influenced by such expectations. It is also possible that maternal expectations actually 
differentially influence the behavior of boys and girls. Finally, such sex differences may be 
constitutionally based. > 



Robson, S., & Moss, H. A. 

Patterns and determinants of maternal attachment. The Journal of Pediatrics , 1970, 77 , 
976-985. 

While numerous investigators hav» studied the manifestations of an infant's attachment to 
his mother, the process whereby the attachment develops is poorly documented. 

The mean age of the 54 mothers (half had boys, half girls) was 24 years, ranging from 18 
to 34. |Mean educational level was 2.7 years of college. All infants were free of major birth 
defects; 75% were breast-fed an average of 57 days (range 3 to 84 when the study ended). TViese 
data are bosed updn tape recorded interviews of about 1-1/2 hours which took place v^en the 
infants were about 3-1/2 months of age. Within the general interview, three specific questions 
were cJsked oboflit the onset, course and determinants of the mother's feelings toward her baby; 
y/hen did sherirst experience positive feelings of love toward him? When did he first become 
a person to her? When did he first seerri to recognize her? 

In analyzing the data, maternal attachment was defined as the extent to which a mother 
feels that her infant occupies an essential position in her life. In the modal (typical) pattern of 
maternal attachment, the mother experienced impersonal feelings of affection toward her infant 
during the first 4 to 6 weeks of his life. She tended then to view him as an anonymous nonsoclal 
object, although she attempted in small ways to achieve a sense of relatedness to him (by putting 
meaning into his gestures, or trying to find some family resemblance in his appearance). During 
the first 3 to 4 weeks at home, the mothers reported feeling insecure about handling their babies, 
and frustrated by their inability to control the Infant's fussing, crying, food 4n take or^sleep 
patterns. The modal mother first felt positive feelings and/or love toward her infant at the third ^ 
week, and about half the mothers related these early positive feelings to infant responses (smiling. 
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eye contact and fixation etc.). Four to six weeks was a transitional period, and the baby was 
then reported as starting to become a person. Seeing (visual fixation, following), smiling, 
laughing, eye contoct, and unspecified "responsiveness" accounted for 72% of clearly articulated 
feelings concerning perception of the Infant as a persan. At around 7 to 9 weeks Infants began 
to be re<iognIzed as specific Individuals, and by the end of the third month the modal mother 
felt strongly attached; the Infant's absence was unpleasant and his Imagined loss was an Intoler- 
able prospect. 

Some atypical maternal attachment patterns were observed. Seven mothers were grouped 
as early attachers; they experienced Immediate, Intense attachment, and this was relatively 
X unaffected by the bab/'s behavior. Five of these mothers very badly wanted a baby (one had 
iried for five years, one was a lonely, anxious person who described a selfish feeling that the 
Irlfant was all hers), and two^were unusually calm, competent, secure women. Nine mothers 
wer^ classified as late attachers; six af these simply did not. want their babies, and were either 
detached and unreactlve, or anxious Insecure people. All eventually developed a meaningful 
attachme<rt. 

\ 

The results are Interpreted In an ethologlcal framework. In subhuman mammals, maternal 
attachments primarily Involve fulfillment of physical needs, and maternal behavior tends to be 
released by species- specific Infantile characteristics. The obtained data suggest that the r&l^se 
of human maternal feelings seems ta depend heavily an the Infant's capacity to exhibit behaviors 
that characterize adult forms of cpmmunlcation. During the first month. Infantile characteristics 
(e.g. helplessness) are most relevant to the early Indiscriminate phase of attachment; the later 
intense feelings seemed to depend an adultlike behaviors (e.g. smiling). This combirwtlon of 
adultlike and Infantile characteristics may provide more powerful external Incentlves^than either 
alone (blind babies can, for example, elicit Intense anger In their mothers). In animals, 
particular behaviors In the young suppress aggression In the parents (hens peck to death turkey 
chicks who do not peep, for example). Lorenz has sug'gested that the human smiling response 
I^a ritualized bebavlor that serves to Inhibit aggression. This might explain Its apparent role 
in the development of parental attachment. 

* , ^'l;^ would be Interesting to knew If the variations In maternal attachment were In any way 
-voge-related, since some of the mothers were quite yaung. 



Seashore, M. J., Leifer, A. D., Bameft, C. R., & Leiderman, P. H. 

The effects of denial of early mother-Infant Interaction on maternal self-confidence. 
Prepublication draft, 1971. 

This study was addressed to the question of how the human mother Is affected by separation 
from her Infant; speclflcaljy, how separation from her prematurely born Infant during the first few 
Weeks of his life affects her confidence in her ability to care for her infant. Prematurity Itself 
may influence maternal self- confidence, and related to this presi^med biological failure is the 
perceived or actual physical condition of the premature Infant at birth, his appearance gives a 
ijiother little reassurance thot everything will go smoothly. The self-confidence of primiparous 
mothers would be expected to be more seriously offected by the separation experience than that 
of a multiporous mother. 
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The study included mothers with no previous history of premature or low weight births, 
whos6 infants weighed from 890 to 1899 groms (2^0 to 4.2 pounds), were free from obvious 
congenital abnormalities and were not a multiple birth, and whose husbands were present In the 
home. Mothers were randomly assigned to treatment groups; 21 (the separation group) were able 
to view the iqfants from the nursery window during the three to twelve weeks they were in the 
intensive care nursery but had no other contact, and 22 (the contact group) could enter the 
nursery and handle, diaper and feed their infants* Mothers in both groups were permitted to 
care for their infants when they reached a weight of 2100 grams (4.6 pounds) and had been placed 
in a discharge nursery for seven to ten days before leaving the hospital. 

Confidence was measured: 1) after the mother first saw her baby in the nursery (24-48 
hours after birth), 2) after the mother first visited and cdred for her infant in the discharge 
nursery, 3) the day before the infant M^as discharged, and 4) one month after the Infant's discharge. 
Each time, Ihe mother compared herself with other caretakers (father, grandmother, experienced 
mother, pediatric nurse, and doctor) for each of three socic/1 (e.g., calming) and three Instrumen- 
tal (e.g., diapering) tasks. Mothers were also observed cdring for their infants at three intervals. 

V 

The results indicated that the separation experience had little effect on the confidence 
of multiparous mothers, but the confidence of primiparous mothers in the separation group was 
significantly lower than that of the mothers in the contact group at the second and third testing. 
This result was a reflection of mothers who were initially particularly low in self-confidence. 
Significantly, those mothers in the contact rather than in the separation group moved from low to 
high seJf-confidence across the tests. The observation data Indicated that although primiparous 
mothers in the separation group felt less confident than did other mothers, they were not observably 
less skillful. Self-confidence was also not related to the Infant's sex, birthweight, or physical 
condition during hospitalization, to mother's reaction to learning she was pregnant, or to an Index 
of neuroticism. 

The authors suggest that physiologically, contact with the newborn Infant may be an rm-^ 
portant stimulus to (undetermined) hormonal states, while psychological ly, ,£:ontact may provide 
important reinforcement and learning experiences. They note that the ramifications of'the study 
for unwed mothers cannot be determined, since oil of the mothers in the sample were married. 
Moreover, most were of higher social class status than the majority of mothers of premature infants. 
It may be that separation effects would be even greater for mothers who receive less support in 
such crises. 



Stayton, D. J., Hogan, R., & Ainsworth, M. D. S. ' 

Infant obedience and maternal behavior: The origins of socialization reconsidered,. Child 
Development , 1971, 42, 1057-1069. 

The hypothesis tested was that an Infant whose mother Is accepting/ cooperative, and 
sensitive to signals will be more obedient than one whose mother Is rejecting, interfering and 
insensitive, and this tendency to comply will be independent of specific socialization tactics or 
discipKnary practices. In effect, the authors argue that children are primarily social and dispos- 
ed toward obedience; this ethologlcal-evolutlonary view contrasts with the social learning 
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theory and psychoanolyfic viewpoints which assume a fundamental antagonism between a child 
and his society. Both such learning and identification models imply that normally socialized 
children become so only as a resujt of specific intervention tactics designed to foster social 

learning or identification, . * 

r • • . , 

The data reported are based on narrative reports of home observations and Interview 
material obtained for mother-Infant pairs (15 boys, iG girls) from white middle-class famijies. 

Maternal variables were three 9-point scales devised to assess the degree of harmony in 
mother-infant Interaction (sensitlvlty-lnsensitivity, acceptance-refection, and cooperation- 
interference) and three specific maternal behaviors coded to assess the extent to which the 
mother tried to train, discipline and/or control the baby's behavior (frecfuency of verbal com- 
mands, in mean numberper vTsIt; frequency of physical intervention,* m mean number per vis it; 
and floor freedom, scored two If baby was given floor freedom during most of his waking hours . 
and one if he was mostly confined). The infant variables were sex, IQ (Griffiths Scale of 
Mental Development), compliance to commands (<js a percentage of verbal commands issued) 
and internalized controls (scored three, two, or one according to v<Jiether self-inhibition was 
demonstrated clearly, ambiguous, or never observed). 

The results supported the hypothesis. The infantas compliance to comm&nds was strorjgly 
related to all three'^hanmony indices (r^ = ,63, .67, ,62) but not to the two maternal discipline 
measures {r_= -.22, ,09), The infant's use of internalized controls was unrelated to complimice, 
but positively related to IQ, floor freedom, and to the three hanmony indices. Factor analysis 
of the correlation^matrix resulted in three factors which accounted for 75% of the variance. The 
first, accounting for 42% of the variance, related maternal behaviors promoting m.other-infant 
harmony to the infant's compliance to commands, and to a lesser extent, internalized controls 
and IQ. The second factor, accounting for 18% variance, was defined by amount of floor 
freedom, frequency of the mother's physical Interventions, and IQ, indicating that freedom to 
explore may facilitate intellectual development. The third factor, accbunting for 15% of the 
variance, was defined by verbal commands, physical intervention, arid sex, of the infant. While 
this factor suggests that mothers may be more controlling of sons, the authors caution that sex 
may be confounded with birth order, since six of the fifteen boys but none of the glfls were first- 
born. When compliance with commands was made the criterion variable in a stepwise regression 
analysis, the maternal variable of acceptance-refection was the first to be selected (R^ = .455); 
none of the other measures significantly increased prediction. 

The authors argue that these results support an ethological-evolutionary model of early 
social development, whereby an infant is initially inclined to be social and is then later ready 
^ to obey those persons who are most significant in his social environment. Attachment ensures a 
certain degree of infant-mother proximity and thus provides a safeguard against the dangers of 
exploratory behavior. Obedience and locomotion develop at about the same time as attachments 
form. There is little evidence in the ethological literature that obedience is achieved through 
training or specific reinforcement schedules; rather, the affectional tie itself seems to foster a 
willingness to comply with parental signals. The findings of this study suggest that infants with 
the most hanmonious relations with their mothers are the most readily compliant, arguing against 
the psychoanalytic theory of fear of loss of love. . 
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Stern, G. G., Caldwell, B, M., Hershei, L./l>P^on, E. L., & Richmond, J, B. 

A factor analytic study of the mothertinfant dyad. Child Development , 1969, 40 , 
163-181. ' 

Noting the consistency that has emerged from factor analyses of the dimensipns^ of 
parent behavior, the authors question the directionality of influence the general assumption 
seems to be tKaV patterns of pjarent behavior will exert influence on and give shape to emerging 
child^ehavioF.^ This study involved the extraction of common factors from a matrix of correla- 
tions among maternal personality characteristics, maternal behavior characteristics, and infant 
personafit>^ and betyavior characteristics. ^ 

The suExj^cts were* 30 mother-child pairs, described as a volunteer group of young fomilles 
(22%|^|jie, mothers were aged 20-24 years) of limited educational and financial resources. 
► Data v^Fcatings based on motheV interviews, observations of botK mother and infant, and 
developmenfal test performance of the infant, obtained when the infant was close to one year 
of age, '\ 

A mafn;>?^*6f 79 variables consisted of 23 maternal needs, 27 maternal b^aviors, 19 infant 
needs, 8 infant b^fiaviors, infant MA and infant IQ. The matrix of correlations was factor anal- 
ysed using an iterative principal axis procedure and equamax rotation. 

Nine orthogonal rotated factors accounted for 68.8 per cent of the variance. The factor 
axes were somewhat intercorrelated. There were no factors specific to either mothers or Infants 
alone, con firming .the expectation of an interaction. The factors obtained for materndl needs,, 
maternal behavior, and infant needs and, behavior are discussed Individually. A synthesis of thfe 
mother- child composite /actors was developed by extrapolating from the separate analyses, a/d 
resuFted in an apparent continuum of interaction health. The first two composite factors. Invol- 
ved mothers with accelerated infants, and symbiotic motjier-chifd affective rapport, appearea 
to represent two similar variants of effective mothers and responsive infants. The next four 
factors, parallel active social and achievement orientation, maternal display behavior with 
infant sensuality, slow Infants with •solicitous and concerned mothers, and mutual maintenance of 
distance with accelerated infant development and drive, describe less child-centered motivation 
that is nevertheless coupled with able maternal care and positive growth patterns. The next two 
factors, unwarranted maternal satisfaction with disorganized interaction, and maternal self- 
criticism reinforced by demanding and hostile Infant behavior, seem clearly pathogenic. The 
lost factor^ exhibitlonlstic indulgence with happy child response, bears little statistical relation- 
ship to the others; It>Is somewhat similar to the first but the mothers are not quite as child-oriented 
and the babies' responses are less positive. ^ 

' The authors Interpret the results as suggestive of xi causal sequence of relationships 
between the personality characteristics of the mother, the modes of maternal behavior she adopts, 
afid the responses and development of her Infant. The case for psychosocial determinism that is ^ 
quite specific regarding the Instrumental qualities and consequences of the mother's behavior Is ^ 
said to.be supported; ^ ' , . * 

* Since the data describe'The mother-infant relationship at one point in time only and 
after one year of existence, the directionality of iftt data is not as obvious as the authors con- 
tend. ^ * 



Tennes, K. H., & Lcrmpl, E. E, 

Som^ ospects of mother-child relationship pertaining to Infantile separation anxiety. 
• ^The*Journa! of Nervous and Mental Disease ^ 1966 143 , 426-437. 

The ai/thors studied separation anxiety within a psychoanalytic context. Specifically, 
they Investigated the contribution of the Instinctual drives, both llbldlnal (sexual) and oggresslve, 
to the Intensity of Infantile separation anxiety as determined by fear of object (mother or 
mother surrogate) loss. 

The subjects were 13 boys and 14 ^rls wfio were studied longitudinally. Home and 
laboratory observations were made at monthly Intervals from four months to two years of age.- 
Written observational reports Ivere used to make ratings on eight variables; 1) the child's 
libidlnal Investment In the moVher, 2) the mother's libldinal investment In the child, 3) motor 
expressions of aggression througlHlTe use of the Inanimate, 4) anger, specifically at the mother, 
5)'manIfestatIons of hostility In the mother toward the child^ 6) the mother's inhibition of aggres- 
sion in the child, and 7) separation anxiety. 

The longitudinal observations Indicated that the mode and median time of onset of 
separation anxiety was around eight months, with o mean of 9.3 months (range from 4 to 18 
months). All Infants had developed libldinal attachment to the mother before one year, and 21 
had done so by six months of age. Motor expressions of aggression onto the inanimate and 
expressions of angry affect had a rrtean time of onset of seven months. Correlational analyses 
showed that separation anxiety was significantly positively coFrelqted only with child's libido, 
mother's libido, and mjother's inhibition of aggression . Children with moderately hostile 
mothers had significantly higher separation ahxiety scores than those with either the most hostile 
or least hostile mothers. ' 

The level of libldinal investment of both partners had no predictive value for the inten- 
^ sity of infantile separation anxiety. The authors therefore concluded that the Infant's libidinol * 
investment In the mother Is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the manifestation of 
fear of object loss. Ainsworth and WIttig's conclusion that measutes of separation anxiety 
cannot be used as the sole criterion of the child's attachment to the mother is thus supported! 
The best predictors of the Intensity of infantile separation anxiety were th^ mother's inhibition 
of the child's aggression and the mother's hostility fo^^^ the child. 

* In essence, the major finding of this study is that, infants exhiblT^poiitive behaviors 

tcjward their mothers before ^hey exhibit distress at their mother's leaving, anikall infants 
exhibit the former but not the latter. The extent to which positive behavior toVard one's ' 
mother actually reflects libidlnal Investment remains unknown. The authors provide examples 
of observations on which ratings were based; they tend more towa^ cllplcg^ impresstbns than 
toward descriptions of befjavlor. While interrater reliability is reported and is sufficiently high, 
interobserver reliability is not reported^ 
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Turnure, C, ^ 

Response to voice of mother ond stronger by bobles in the firtt yeor, Developmentol 
Psychology , 1971, 4, 182-190. 

Infonts' responses to their mother's voice, to systemotic distortions of thot voice, ond^to • 
o stronger's voice were studied. Systemotic distortions of mother's voice were included to 
provide informotion obout^he noture of on in font's schemo of his mother (the sort of perceptuol- 
cognitive model he hos constructed), Jjifont's reoctions to vcrbol stimuli hove been studied very 
little, perhops becouse of the difficulty of choice of response meosure (nothing comporoble to 
visuol fixotion is ovoiloble). 

The subjects were six boys ond five girls ot eoch of three oges: 3, 6 ond 9 months. The 
speed of the topes wos chonged to produce slightly ond grossly distorted versions of mothers' 
voices, which were presented in oddltion to her normol voice. Eight potentlol subjects were 
not observed (six cried ond two went to sleep). The boby wos photogrophed (one frome per 
second) while the recordings were ployed, ond on observer recorded the subject's smiling, 
frowning, mouthitig, vocolizlng, crying, ond limb-mouth contoct. The photogrophs were scored 
for limb movement. ^ 

At three months the girls showed more obsolute Itmb movement thon boys during the 
slight distortion of the mother's voice, ond the girfs were olso more octive thon the boys during 
gross distprtion. At nine months, the girls were more octive thon the boys during the mother's 
normoLvcice. When chonges In movement were onolyzed it wos found thot the nine month olds 
quieted more tp the stimuli thon did either the six or three month olds, Anolysis of the 
observotionol ^oto revealed; more frowning during oil the stimuli ot three thon ot six months, 
more crying during oil the stimuli ot six thon ot three months, more crying during the mother's 
voice ot six months thon ot three months, more mouthing during gll the stimuli ot three thon ot 
six months, ond more vocolizing during the slight distortion stimulus ot three thon ot jIx months. 
Some of these oge'' differences resulted from boseline differences. 

For some of the subjects, odditionol stimuli (two ordered frequency distortions of the 
mother's voice, ond th^ voice of on unfomlllor womon) were presented to determine whether ony 
results of the moln experiment were dependent upon the porticulor type of distortion thot hod 
been used. The results indicoted thot nine month olds quieted more thon either the six month 
olds or three month olds, ond the six month olds quieted more thon the three month olds to the 
unfomilior voice. When responses to mother's ond stronger's voices were compored, the only \ 
significont difference wos more mouthing to the mother's voice ot three months. 

Greoter motor quieting with oge wos found for oJI versions of the^mother's voice os well 
OS the stronger's voice, Indlcotlng thot the infonts were increosingly ottentive to the verbol 
stimuli with age. The distorted versions of the mother's voice did not result in ony systemotic 
effects. In both Stimulus sequences, more crying wos observed In six month olds thon three month 
olds, especially during the mother's voice. This Is interpreted os evidence of the growth of 
ottochment. In this cose o protest (form of seporotion protest) ot heoring the mother's voice but 
not seeing her. The crying of the six month oldf^moy Indicote thot the Infont's responses were 
usuolly contingent on, the presence of more of the mother's ottrlbutes thon her voice, DIfferentlol 
mouthing to the voice of the mother ond stronger wos observed ot three months but not loter, o 
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somewhat surprising finding {differentiation of the mother from other odults would be expected 
to continue following its oppeoronce), but o similar finding for smiling hqs been reported 
elsewhere. 



von der Wolde, P. H., Meeks, D., Gruneboum, H. U., & Weiss, J. L. 

Joint odmission of mothers ond children to o stote hospitol . Archives of General 
Psychiotry , 1968, 18, 706-711. ^ 

^ This paper describes the experiences and difficulties involved in instituting o [oint 
odmtsston progrom, for disturbed post-porfum mothers ond their infonts ot o stote mentol hospitol. 
ThfS hospitol provides little individuol therapy; the milieu itself ond drugs constitute the treot- 
njent program. The experience with such o program at o small, well-staffed teaching hospital 
which provides conslderoble individual therapy has been described in Grunebaum, Weiss, Cohler, 
Gollont, & Hortmon, 

The reoctions of the hospital administration, nursing stoff, physicians, patients, mothers 
ond relotives are described. Generally, problems derived from feelings of anxiety and resistance 
to the change in estoblished structure. The progrom seemed to be succeasfuT. No data concern- 
ing the effects on the infonts ond children ore provided. 



Cohler, R, G. ^ > 

Infont sociol development: Some experimental analyses of on infant-mother Interaction 
during the first yeor of life. Journol of Experimental Child Psychology , 1969, 7, 101-114. 

This Idngitudinol study of one mole child (beginning at three weeks and continuing for 
oboot one yeor) wos designed os on experimental onolysls of early social behavior within o 
reinforcement theory model . In porticulor the author was interested in the emergence of social 
behoviors (not [ust their mointenonce through reinforcement, as with smiling, babbling, etc.) ond 
whether or not there is o response hierorchy relating earlier to loter social behoviorsr 

The dependent voriobles (Infant behaviors) chosen for measurement were exclusively verbal 
responses. Adult social behaviors chosen as relnforcers were physical contact with the infonj^^ 
tolking ta him, ond smiling. Once o week, during the morning, 25-mInute sessions took place 
in the child's home. (During the first five minutes th© mother played with the infant as she wished 
exeept thot she could not pick him up, and two observers mode o written record of the infant's 
verbol behovior, which was then classified based on topographic similarities among his responses.) 
In this woy response dosses were established, and the frequency of these classes was recorded 
during the next 20 minutes, along with maternal social attention that was contingent upon any 
of the dosses. During bosellne sessions, the frequency of new and old classes was noted. During 
experimentol sessions (scheduled when new response dosses appeared) the mother was told to 
ignore oil occurrences of the new doss. 
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Four pairs of sounds were compared. In each case, an emerging new t/pe of sound was 
Ignored for three sessions in the expectation that the previously less frequent (presumably lower 
in the response hierarchy) sound would increase and the ignored sound would decrease, and 
sessions then resumed. The expected pattern was found for babbling-cooing vs. glottal sounds 
(former new, latter old), coughing-gasping vs, squealing, and ba-ba vs. mmm, but did not fiofd 
for laughing vs. grunting. However, in spite of the mother's continued social attention to all 
sounds, all classes declined in frequency and some disappeared. The author speculated that 
nonverbbi behaviors may have been increasing during that time and found that hand-reaching did 
so. 

* The author contended that the mother's social attention was at ledst portly responsible 
for the control of various classes of his verbal behavior, and that some such classes were 
functionally related to other classes. However, during baseline sessions, the mother provided 
attention continuously for all Infant classes, so the emergence of new classes could not have 
been related to her selective reinforcement. Moreover, only her contingent responses were 
recorded, under the assumption that others were unimportant. Finally, only one subject was 
studied In a somewhat artificial setting so it Is difficult to say what such results mean for 
development. 



Wenar, * « 

Executive competence and spontaneous social behavior In one-year-olds. Child 
Development , 197^ 43, 256-260. 

Thegouthor studied the relationship between the one-year-old's executive competence In 
his transocTOns with the physical environment and his spontaneous social behavior with his 
mother. Executive competence Is defined as the child's ability to Initiate and sustain locomotion, 
manipulative and visually regarding activities at a given level of complexity and Intensity, and 
with a given degree of self-sufficiency. % 

The subjects were (6 boys and 10 gtrls, and their mothers. Home observations were 
made when the children were II, 12, or 13 months old (one was 15 months). About four or five 
hours of observational data were obtained, from which three 15-mInute Intervals were selected 
(intervals free of child-care activities and distractions). A complex scoring system was used to 
obtain measures of duration. Intensity, and level of executive competence, kind and Intensity 
of affect, and kind, duration and Intensity of spontaneous social response. These were combined 
into several overall ratings. 

Briefly, the results indicated that the children chose transactions with the physical 
environment over social overtures to their mothers to a highfy"" sign if leant degree • Also, the 
spontaneous social overtures of these one-year-olds to their mothers were more frequently 
accompanIed*by affect than were their explorations of the physical environment. The author 
suggests that social and physical learning take place In quite different affective contexts, apd 
that affect may help children distinguish Inanimate from social objects* Level of executive 
competence and total number. Intensity, and duration of spontaneous social overtures were not 
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related. The evidence did not support an expectation that the one-year-old wlJI be either task 
and object ortented or social and attachment oriented/ a diversity of relationships to objects 
and to the mother was found. 



Yarrow, L. J. 

The development of focused relationships during Infancy, Exceptional Infant, 1967, I, 
429-442. 

The author points out that a focalized Individual relationship with the mother or major 
caretaker does not appear suddenly, full-blov/n, but develops gradually through many stages. 
Therefore, he argues. It Is Important to assess the many behaviors which are reflections of this 
development, rather than to discuss only one or two. He presents some data which Indicate 
that individual differences in this area are wide. 

. 

The similarities and differences among psychoanalytic theory's "object relationship" 
(6 broad, clearly developmental concept), social learning theory's "dependency" (an acquired 
or secondary drive, not usually used In reference to Infants), ar>d Bowlby's "attachment behavior" 
(composed of the Instinctual responses of crying, sucking, clinging, following and smiling) 
are discussed. The author notes that stranger and separation anxiety have been the criteria most 
commonly used to define these concepts, and argues that rather than assumlMo fixed poInF at 
which a relationship appears (an arbitrary designation), normative data on tnes^qges of develop- 
ment of relationships be studied* J) 

. Normative data based on home observations of Infants adopted during the course of the 

study ore reported for Q maximum of 60 and minimum of 40 subjects in any one age group. 

Comparisons were made between the Infants' responses to animate and Inanimate stimuli, to 

familiar and unfamiliar social stimuli, and to neutral and unfriendly affect. Latency, duration 

and Intensify of activity change, approach/withdrawal, facial expression change, and 

vocalization change measures were obtained. 

f 

Five steps in the development of object relationships were observed. First was the 
appearance of social awareness, 6xRIj>iterf in the cdpacity to discriminate social from non- 
socid objects by 65% of the infants af* one month of age, and in almost all by five months. 
Next wds selective responsiveness to familiar and unfamiliar people, seen first Jn recognition 
of the mother (by one month/ 38%; five months, 100%), and later in active preference for the 
mother oy6r strangers (peolc of 66% at five months). The highest level of object relationship, 
the confidence relationship, wqrs manifested first by an indication that the infant expects sooth- 
ing when I^ distress (found In <ibout half of the Infants at three months) and later In a capacity 
to wait for gratification from the mother (only a relatively small number, 31%, reached this 
highest level of confidence relationship by eight months. Indicating the Influence of environ- 
mental and Idiosyncratic factors). The first negative aspect of differentiation of the mother Is 
stranger anxiety, with about 40% of Infants showing dlfferentloted response to strangers by 
three months and 71% by fivd'months,. Only a small proportion of Infants ever showed moderate 
to strong anxiety, and the highest incidence of even mild anxiety was 46% at eight "months. 
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suggesting that the "eight month anxiety" phenomenon is far from ubiquitous* Finally, the data 
indicated that marked disturbance to temporory separations* (separation anxiety) occurs in only 
about 10% of Infonts, but reactions to permonent separation (In this case, wh^o adopted) Is 
mcreoslngly severe with Increasing age tonly 10% are morkedly disturbed of three months but 
all are at eight months)* 

» 

Secondary reinforcement theory versus Jlrect reinforcement Is,dlscussed as on explanation 
of the development of focused relotlonshlps, and the question of the significance of any modality 
(e.g., oral) Is mentioned. The Impllcatlort for maternal care practices Is raised (e.g.'. Is It 
cruclol that a speclolly cathected or emotionally slgnlflcont person care for the Infant or Is 
appropriate stimulation significant). 

* The extent to which the normotlve data reported In this study are truly normotlve Is 

unclear; the caretaker of the Infants studied Is not specified. Even If It wos the child's mother, 
the child was subsequently given up for adoption, which Is not the nT5rm. 



Yorrow, L. J,, Rubenstein, J. L,, & Pedersen, F,. A. " . 

Dimensions of early stimulation; Differential effects on Infant development. >Papers 
presented In a symposium at the meeting of the Society for Research In Child Development, 
Minneapolis, April 1971. 

'V. 

The major objectives of this study were to differentiate the naturol environment by 
analyzing both the coretaker'^s behovlor and Inanimate proximal stimuli In the Infont's environ- 
ment, and todetermlne Whether perceptual-sensory stimulation on the one hand and social 
stimulation on the other ore related to different facets of the Infant's development. The seporate 
dimensions of perceptual -sensory variables Identified were variety, complexity, and responsive- 
ness; for social stimulation, they were level, vorlety, anS the expression of positive offect* 

While the effects of extreme environments have received considerable research ottfentlon, 
the Impact of' less extreme variations In experiences, within the normaj ronge, are less clear. 
Moreover, Intervention programs have been olrjied at alleviating the effects of deprived environ- 
ments without detailed knowledge of their charocterlstlcs. Accordingly, some five to six month 
old block Infants from disadvantaged environments and a smaller number of middle class back- 
ground were observed at home with their coretaker for about six hours. (It Is Interesting to note 
thot of the 70 Infants recruited there was a stable primary caretoker for only 21 boys and 20 girls; 
the others hod substitute caretoker arrangements Involving severol chonges over time or several 
people at one time.) During eoch 30-second Interval, 60 categories of events were monitored, 
providing o general toxonomy description of soclol and InOnlmate environmental stimuli. The 
Bayley Tests of Infant Development and a structured situatlonol test were dependent vorlable 
measures; the Bayley Items were regrouped Into clusters In oddltlon to obtolning the mentol and 
motor index scores. 

The social environment data Indicated that mot«rnol responsiveness Is not o general troit 
6ut Is somewhat more specific t^y^ferent signals from the baby and different ways of defining 
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contingency. Level, variety, and positive affect of social stimulation were all strongly inter- 
related. When related to infant funct^Ing, the essence of variety In social stimulation seems 
to be the encouragement of more differentiated responses, while level is probably limited to 
arousal functions. Contingent response to distress, conceptualized as an Index of soothing 
stimuli, was significantly related to Bayley mental scores and to the set of gool-directed behavior 
measures. This would suggest an optimization effect for the state of the Infant, and would support 
the Ainsworth and Lewis Interpretation that relatively quick response to Infant distress has a 
general facilitating effect on development (and would argue against the reinforcement interpreta- 
tion of Gewlrtz). A measure of amount of Infant vocalization was significantly related to 
contingency of mother's response to vocalization, providing naturalistic data support for social 
reinforcement of vocalization experimental data. Moreover, this result was quite specific (for 
^ example, mothers* spontaneous, non-contingent vocalizations were unrelated to amount of infant 
vocalization). The strongest grouping of significant relationships was for the cognitive-motiva- 
tional set of Bayley Items called goal directed behaviors. Reaching and grasping had weaker 
relationships, and secondary circular reaction (the repetition of behavior which produces inter- 
esting results) was not strongly related. These three variables may define behaviors knovm as 
early competence. Intrinsic motivation, generalized expectancy model, or contingency aware- 
ness; In other words, an active. Information processing organism that initiates transactions with 
the environment and in turn is influenced by the transactions. 

A differentiated analysis of the Infant's inanimate environment was made in terms of the 
variety, responsiveness, and complexity, of his pidy objects, combined into an average score.- 
These dimensions were largely Independent of social stimulation, which suggests that It is an 
oversimplification td characterize a^^ environment, as depriving or ov«rstimulatIng. The properties 
of the Inanimate envlronifient appeared to have specific effects, mostly on cognitive-motivational 
and fine nf)Qtor variables, ond not spinuch on lar^uage or scciol development* Jfce results indica- 
ted that If -is tte variety Off objects Avith which the baby comes in,<5ontqct, rather than complexity 
or feedback potential, that relates, to the ^evelc^pment of obj'^ct permanency. Responsiveness' 
was most related to secondary circular reoctionS/ stonulatldn^cont^ingent upon , reaching/ grasping, 
visual exploration ond, tactile manipulation app^bri to \eai\p fuiithef such be\}a^/iOT» Complexity 
was related to stimulus receptivity, but not to rrtervtgl score;!, goaf orjentotion, or problem solving. 

On the Whole, correlations wete Higher foif jgSrIs th«^n Cor ^joys. , 

These results Indicate that for this population, sociql. and inanimate stimu lotion are 
largely unrelated. One striking outccfne Is the extent to which "motivational fyncfcioos such as 
exploratory behavior and goal orlentatJon se^ to be amenobje'fo environmental influence in 
early infancy. ' ' ' * ' \ ; : . ' 

* This study raised two questions about diildren coryd for by multiple caretakers. Twenty- 

nine such children were eliminated as subjects for this, porticular study. First, have such children 
been routinely excluded from other studies? If so, norms and generalizations do pot represent them>. 
Second, if they have not been excluded. In what .ways are they different from Infants cared for 
primarily by one person? These Issues have not been addressed In the literature. 
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III CHILDREARING PAHERNS 
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Baumrmd> D# * * 

Child, care practices anteceding three patterns of preschool behqvbr. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs^ 1965, 75, 43-88. 

This monograph ^escribes a systematic study of chlldrearing practices associated with 
competence In young children • It is based on the assumption that the physical, cognitive 
and social development of middle-class preschool children In America Is largely a function 
of parental chlldrearing practices. 

Thirty-two three- and four-year-olds were selected from 110 children on the basis of 
their ratings (based on observation) on self-control, approach-avoidance tendency, self- 
reliance, subjective mood and peer affiliation. Multiple assessment resulted in three groups 
of children with clear-cut stable patterns of Interpersonal attributes. Based on two home 
visits, focused interviews .and structured observations, the paren^^^imenslons of parent con- 
trol, parent maturity demands, parent-child communication, and parental nurturance were 
meosured* 

Children studies Included 13*Who were self-reliant, self-controlled, approach-oriented 
and buoyant, 11 who were dysphoric and disaffiliated, and 8 who were immature . The 
results indicated that parents of the most competent and mature boys and girls were notably 
firm, loving, demanding, and understanding. Parents of dysphoric and disaffiliative child- 
ren were firm, punitive and unaffectionote. Mothers of dependent, immature children 
lacked control and were moderately loving; fathers of these children were ambivalent and fax. 

The .author notes that control and restriction appear to be different dimensions of par- 
ental practice and have contrasting effects on self-assertlveness and self-reliance in young 
children. Becker, found that warm restrictive parents tend to have dependent, well-socialized 
submissive children, but in the present study chlldrer/s spontaneity, warmth and zpst were not 
affected adversely by high parental control. 

Some methodological shortcomings of this study are thot the groups on which the findings 
of this stijdy are based were small, and dealt with 3 and 4 year olds whose behovlor may have 
determined to some extent their parents* practtces. 
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Baumrind, D. ^ • - . 

Socialization and instrumental competence in young chil^n, Young Children ^ 
1970, 26, 104-119. • * • : 

The author reviews her work and that of others /elating patterns of parental authority 
(and behavior) to the development of instrumental competence in their children. Patterns of 
authority are held to be more important than sing le^ parental variables. 

Three basic patterns (from the author's 1967 monograph) are described; Authoritative, 
Authoritarian, and Permissive, as well as subpatterns (e.g. Rejecting or Not Rejecting) with- 
in eacF^are described and related to the development of social responsibility In young child- 
ren. The author holds that Instrumental competence has Important survival value In the U.S. 
society, but that expressive competence does not sybstitute for It. 

The difficulties associated with the development of Instrumental competence In girls 
in a society (most) which socializes girls to be Instrumental ly Incompetent are noted. 

* This article provides a fairly comprehensive review of research relating parental * 
authority patterns to t+ie development of competence .in children (achievement motivation, etc5).' 



Boumrind, D. 

Harmonious parents and their preschool children. Developmental Psychology , 1971, 
4, 99-102. 

In a study of current patterns of parental authority and their effects on the behavior of 
preschool children, the author found eight families who came to be described as harmonious. 
Observers (3 months in the nursery school and In a structured situation, 2 home visits of three 
hours each and a structured Interview with the mother and the father) would not rate these 
families as either high or low on Items measuring a cluster designated "firm enforcement 
They insisted that scores would het misleading because these parents had control but did not 
exercise control. 

The six daughters whose parents were harmonious were outstandingly competent (average 
Stanford-Binet IQ score = 136, on a Behavior Q sort they were achievement briented, friendly, 
and Independent). The hwo boys, however, were notably submissive, aimless, not achlevempnt- 
orlented and dependent, v 

Excerpts from a mother Interview are reported. The author urges caution In considering 
the findings be,cause of the small sample. ^ 
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C9ldwell, B. M. &*Richmond, Ji-B. ^ ^ 

Social class level and sfimulation pofential of the home. ExcepUonal Infant; The 
No/mal Infant ry 1967, \j ^ 

It is argued thot sodal class can at best be only a descriptive variabfe, not an 
explanatory one, although It Is often used In that way, particularly with regard to parental 
childrearfng practices. Furthermore, when class differences have been found, it frequently 
tends to be forgotten thot they imply only that a given behavior Is typical of different 
proportions of different classes (e.g* the conclusion that more middle-class parents. are 
permissive may be warranted, but the conclusion that middle- class parents are more permissive 
is not). - : 

Research Is needed which would suggest differences In both parents ^nd children (not 
just one or the other^thot would bear a theoretical causal relationship. A study by Williams 
& Scott Is cited. They found apparent social class differences In motor development scores 
of Negro Infants, favoring the lower-class Infants. They also found differences In childrear- 
ing practices In the direction of greater permissiveness In lower-class families. When families 
were separated according to permissiveness,, greater differences In motor scores were found 
than when they were separated by class, indicating that in this case, social class was a 
redundant variable. 

Another research need is for information about the extremes of the social continuum; 
the authors could find no study of upper class chlldrearing practices. One study of urban 
slum Negro families Indicated that the environment was extremely disorganized, with child- 
rearing practices selected hy convenience rather than philosophy. 

Further information about intra-class differences Is needed. What there is suggests 
" that such differences are great, w^ inter-class differences minimal by compdrison. 

/ Some preliminary data from a l^gitu^dinol study .of 6 to ,36 month -old Infants are 
pr^ented. One control group (test onfy) and two experimental groups (parent education • 
versus /center day car6) are being compared at six month intervals, with their scores exam- 
ijrted in VefaHon fo six envir9nmental variables. For tweniy-eight infants at 12 months, 
affective. cfepects of maternal behavior, were unrelated to perfomiance* But when some (15) 
of the same children , "were tested at 18 and 24 months to detentiirje, developmental level, the 
relationship between their perfonnance and previous maternal afifectlve behavior at 12 
months ^as significant. The authors caution against causality inferences from this data. 
Parental concem with fostering good child development was'also related to Infant perfomiance 
af 18 and 24 months but minimally felated at 12 months. Maternal concern with order was 
pqrti<:jMlarly4TTghly related to.developmental level at 18 months (r ==>.7b)* These data must 
be viewed as preliminarY.becouse of the smaJI numbers of subjects involved* , 
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.CpHl^y':&^ J. j Grunebaum, H., Weiss, J. L., & AAoran, D« L« 

' The childcare attitudes of two gen6rations of mothers* Merrill- Palmer Quarterly 
a97J,27;'3-17; 

Using their Maternal Attitude Scale, the authors studied the childcare attitudes of 
mothers, (20-40 years), and their mothers (grandmothers; 57-75 years), and of mothers matched 
with tfe former group but who did not volun^eer along with their own mothers. Five child- 
rdajihg factors were examined. 

. • ' • 

Significant intergenerational correfations were obtained for appropriate vs inappro- 
,priate control of aggre^ion (r = .370), encouragement vs discouragement t>f reciprocity 
(r = .306), and feeling of competence vs lack of competence in perceiving and meeting the 
Gaby's needs (r = .295). Statistical tests indicated that grandmothers' attitudes were signifi- 
cantly less adaptive than mothers' regarding appropriate control, encouragement of reciprocity, 
and appropriate closeness with the child, but more adaptive concerning competence In meet- 
ing the baby's needs. These differences are interpreted in relation to societal trends in child- 
rearing practice. 

Mothers who volunteered along with their own mothers expressed Fess concern than 
their peers who did not volunteer along with theTr mothers about their ability to control their 
children's anger, but felt less able to take independent action and expressed more conventional 
stereotyped attitudes in childcare. 

AAothers 20 to 30 years of age were not different on any factor from mothers 31 to 40, 
but grandmothers older than sixty indicated particularly njaladaptive attitudes re: appropriate 
control and appropriate closeness and more adaptive attitudes re; acceptance of emotional 
complexity than grandmothers aged 51 to 60. 

Mothers and grandmothers who shared a common residence displayed more maladaptive 
attitudes re; appropriate closeness than those who did not, and on the other four factors, 
mothers living with their own mothers indicated less adaptive attitudes than those living apart 
(in each case, the differences" were' not statistically significant, but the sign test for the 
pattern was significant (p<.03). 



Cohler, B. J., Weiss, J. L. , & Grunebaum, H. 

Childcare attitudes and emotionaj disturbance among mothers of young children. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1970, 80, 3-47. 

This study, based on the psychoanalytic concepts of epigenesis and adaptation, takes 
the perspective that motherhood may be viewed as a series of developmental tasks, each a 
crisis that must be solved adoptively for further maturation to take place. 

Baserfon the issues to be negotiated between mother and child during the course of 
tfie child's development, a 233 item (Likert-type)* Maternal Attitude Scale was constructed 
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in accordance with the Issues suggested by Sanders to be negotiated In sequence. A detailed 
description of the development of this scale is provided. 



The scale was administered to samples of hospitalized and nonhospltalized mothers; 
the latter were recruited with advertisements. The hospitalized mothers felt much less able to 
establish a reciprocal relationship with their child than outside mothers. They tended to view 
the child as a separate being who was passive and unable to communicate or achieve reciprocity 
with his mother. Also, the/ seemed unable to acknowledge the complex and ambivalent feel- 
ings associated with motherhood; th^ tended to respond In accordance with what they believed 
to be typical feelings (further their view of "tyP'cal" was inaccurate, as evidenced by the 
responses of the nonhospitalize<i sample). 

The results also indicated that the type of mental Illness typically described as the 
"postpartum syndrome" should be re-examined. In this study there was no evidence that the 
risk of admission was greater in the three months following delivery than for any period up to 
three years of age. Also, the differences in attitudes within the group of hospitalized mothers 
were greater than the differences between hospitalized and nonhospltalized mothers, indicat- 
ing that th^ concept of a unitary syndrome is inappropriate. The results did indicate a relation- 
ship between the Issue oyer which the maternal breakdown occurred and the mother^s attitude 
regarding the issue, for example, how to handle an older child in the family, or general 
family ,conf I ict. 

/ ^ ^ ^ i 

Burton, R. V. 

The interpretations of intergenerational attitudes. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1971, 

]7, 61-62. ^ 

The author advised caution in interpreting the results obtained by Cohler, .Grunebaum^/ 
Weiss and Moron (1971). The data obtained from the grandmothers should not be assumed to 
be measures of attitudes they had when their own children were 5 year olds. While the autfiors 
did not advocate this asii^mption, it might be made by readers interested in chgnges in child- 
rearing over time. 

- - - - - . • 

With Yarrow and Campbell, the present author has reported that attitudes regarding 
childrearing significantly change in ktrbspect. Mothers were asked to recall'their child- 
rearing practices and relationship w^Bthpir children, and certain personality characterfsffcs 
of their children, over 3 to 30 yearsJ(perlod of recall). The data strongly demonstrated system- 
atic shifts in t>ie retrospective reportip over all categories of information covared. Based on / * 
, this study, mothers recalling their practices and attitudes over a period of 18 to 30 years 
(comparable to that for the grandmothers) v^uld be expected to express both mOre'and less 
"adaptlv€?*attitudes. Retrospective measures should be interpreted as reflecting only current 
attitudes strongly influenced by current value systems as they interact with respondents' 
previously learned values regarding childrearing. 
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Cohler, B. J. , ^ ^ 

The role of retrospective qccounts in the study of inter^generational attitudes. 
MerrillTPalmer Quarterly, 1971f 17, 59-60. 

The author responds to l^urton's (1971) cautions concerning the interpretation of 
j-eports of»attitudes and practices concerning chlldrearing (in particular in Cohler, Grqnebqum, 
Weiss, SuMoran, 1971). In response, Cohler says that he and his colleagues were conwned 
with the present childrearing attituJes of two generations, and ways in which they differ orrelT^ 
or are similar ► ^Perhaps the>/ay in which the term gelation was used was mlsintenpi^ed; at 
*any rate, Cohler agrees that retrospective data shoulonot te interpreted as refljSMrigC^tjtudeJ 
at the time being recalled,^since they are inevitably drstorted. The intergenercB^r^J^udy 
being discussed was not, howev^er, concerned with retrospective reports, according to Cohler. 



Colfard^ R. R. ; . <4> . ' - 

iExploratory and play i^e^viors of infants reared in an institutional and in lower- and 
middle-class homes. Chil J Devefepment / \97\, 42/ 1DO3H1015. 

Based on theory ^Piaget's in particular) and on previous research wjth institutionalized 
infants, the author hypothesized that fevrer patterns of exploration and plby would be observed 
in institutional'infonts thoh in th.ose reared.at home, and in infants from less privilege^ homes 
than in infants from more privileged homes. * ' >^ 

f* " • ' 

Three groups of 16 babies ranging in age from 8.5 to 13 months were^the subjects. Group 
1 coftsisted of institutional infants of Neg}*o, Sponlsh-American and Anglo-American fSarentage; 
. Group 2 infantSvwere from working-class farrtfte-QiMl^were matched tbi. Group 1 infants in sex, 
race, age, and father's occupational 4evel, and Group 3*babies were from upper-fniddle-tclass^ 
white American homes, matched to the other subjects in age and sex. The ratio,of caretakers 
to4)dbies was 1 :5 for Group. 1 , 1 ,:4 for Group 2, and 1 : 3 for Group 3. None of the mothers 
of the home infants worked outside the: home. ' ' J7 ^ 

The infant was held by his mother or a nurse at a small table on which a warm-up to/"^ 
was placed for the first 5 minutew then the test (four cojored wooden beads and a silver bell 
orujlkey chain was given to the baby; his responses to it wfere coded sequentially by minute 
for. the 6 minutes after he picked it up. Two subtests from the Gesell Developmental Schedules 
|jr#v1ded a standardized measure of marj^pulation maturity (the Cubes, and the Cup and Cubes 
, subtests); - • 

^ ' Institutional irrfants exhibited fewer schemas in their play than did the hofne infants, 
*and the lower-class infants showed fewer schemas than the middle-class mfbots* ^^^^ no 
sigriificant difference in 'number of play responses or in tofal number of resporlieS-XRfesponse 
rates between the first and second 3-mjnutes of the test decreased most for Group 1, followed 
in order by Gr6ups 2 and 3. Ordered similarly were the number of responses requiring fme 
coordination and social responses made with the toy (Group 1 befng jowest). 



In terms af apportuntfies far exploration, the Institutionol infoll^^ere never - 
allowed on the floqf and spent most of t^eir time in their cribs, accasraCl|k bemg placed 
in ploypens ond choirs. They did hove blacks, beads, stuffed animals, crcWle gyms and so 
on, -Ten of the Group 2 infant^ ohd 14 of the Group 3 Infants4iad been allowed to be on 
the floor most of the time after they were 6 months of age. The Group 3 infants hod wide 
experience with toys, including blacks; the Group 2 babies hod toys but only four of the 
sixteen hod played with blacks eTr so-called educational toys. All home infants hod exper- 
ience with household obiects (pots, pdns, conloiners, etc.). On the Gesell Cube test, the 
institutional infants performed as well as the lower-do ss inf ants, but the middle-doss infant 
did better than both of theother^groups. On the Cup Sn'cTCubes test, the institutional ' 
infonts^Wie of whom hod plo/ed with containers) did less well than the home infants (oil 
or whom hdd played with cootoiners). On the more mature items of the test, 14 of the 
middle-:class infants passed, compared with 6 of the lower-doss Infants onci none of -the 
institutional ones. 

The amount of exploratory behavior and the variety of schemos shawfv4?)rth-e''^'' 
infants o^peored to depePtd on the.ronge or 'variety of schema with which they w^e 
fomilior. Opportunities for exploring and monipulqting obfects, the variety of objects 
to which on infont^ra^exposed , and opportunities far playing with toys wTifti other persons 
.were related to thFnumber of schemos displayed (and presumobfy, developmental 
odvoncement). The author notes, that it is also passible that the, institutional infants were 
more feorful in the testing situation and were able to explore ohd ploy le^reely than the 
home infonts who were held by o familiar person (their mother) . The latter looked at and 
smiled at their mother^ twice as often as the farmer did to their nurses. The home babies 
olso evidlenced more stranger fear toward the experimenter. - > 



Gewirtz, B,, & Gewirtz, J. L, 



Visiting and cdretoking patterns far kibbutz infonts^-ge and sex trends. 
Amerifcon Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 1968, 38, 427-443. 

f 

This article describes o portion of d larger research project in which the ultimate 
goal is to assess the systematic impact of stimulation on actual child behavior pofterns. 
Before being able to do this, o functional ohdlysis of the childreoring environment is 
required. This portion of the study consists primarily of Sjjclvon analysis for 4-mantk7old 
(four boys and four girls) and 8-manth-a|4{fiiafaU^5^ four girls) infqnts living. in 
eleven kiflbutzim (representing the three moin kibbutz fed^rotions) in Israel in 1961. 
The authors provide considerable detoil concerning fhfir methocls of observation ontJ 
data recording and analysis. 

y ' * . , ^ 

Some information fibout kibbutz childreoring potteTi^s, ofidescribed by the'outhors, 
is useful in interpreting their results. Chifdreoring in the ki&but^;guided by op explicit 
ideology of sex-equolity . Kibbutz porents reside in quorters seporot^ from their children, 
who visit them in those quarters for one to two hArs prior fo going tombed in the infants'" 
or children's house. During the first 6 to 8 weeks of the^^'nfont's life the mother is on 



full maternity leove, afterward, she gradually resumes her work. Nevertheless, she plays 
the rnpjor caretaking role far her Infant, visiting him several times a day (nursing is the 
most common feeding method in early months). The father sees his children primarily 
during their late afternoon visit. The main caretaker (metapelet) Is a trained woman who 
is in charge of the children's or Infants' house; she also Instructs and helps the mothers. 

The observations (about 12 hours for each Infant)»suggested that, during the first 
eight months of his life the kibbutz infant sees his mother for at least twice as much time 
OS he sees his father or metopelet. He sees his mother off and on throughgut the day,^ while 
he sees his father mainly in the afternoon and his metapelet mainly In the morning. Anal/sis 
of age group trends Indicated that total caretaking activities for the 4-month-olds take 
between two and three times as much time as they do for 8-month-olds . This reduction of 
caretaking time between the ages of 4 and 8 months reflects two aspects of on Infant's day: , 
he spends more of his time without adults around him, and when there ore visitors in his 
vicinity their presence Is more social and less associated with caretaking* Morning obser- 
vations indicated that mothers spent more time than did the main caretaker with their 
4-month-olds but the situation was reversed for 8-month-olds. 

In view of the egalitarian environment of the kibbutz, sex differences ore porticu-^ 
lorly interesting. The one outstanding difference is in total caretaking duration; in absolute 
time OS well as in percentage of time awoke, caretaking activities were of longer duration 
for boys than for girls. This was due mainly to differences in feeding patterns. The mean 
feeding duration for 4-month-old boys was 28 minutes as compared with 16 minutes for 
4-month-old girls. Intervals between diaper changing were also reliably shorter for boys 
thon for girls (the authors suggest that tliis may merely be due to anatomical differences). 
Both mothers and metopelets spent about the some amount of time with boys and girls, but 
fathers' visits to boys were longer than th^Ir visits to girls, particularly f^r 8-month-ofd 
infants. In general, relative to girls' scores, those of boys were characteristically In the 
some direction as tho^e of younger ^objects. The authors ofFer two possible explanations. 
Boys may be Initially less mature developmentolly than girls (their states may be more 
variable or may require more attention). Such constitutional immaturity could result in^ 
. more caretaking. Or, boys may have learned to behave In such a way (vocalizing, cryir>g) 
that they receive more caretaking ottenHon. 

* A third possible explonqtion of the sex differences Is that despite on ideology of 

equality, caretakers (all femol^j spend more time taking core of baby boys. 
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Golden, M., Bims, B., Bridger, W., &Moss, A. 

Social-class differentiation in cognitive development among black preschool 
children. Child Development , 1971, 42, 37-45. 

This article describes a longitudinal follow-up on black children who were originally 
assessed with the Cattell Infaot Intelligence Scale gnd a Piagetlan object permanence scale 
at 12, 18 or 24 months of age. Parents of children in group A were on welfare, group B 
^^1^1^ ° ^'^^ 9^^"P C parents had some education beyond high 

school. In the earlier assessments, no social class differences on either scale were found. 

Data reported in this article are for 89 of the original 126 children tested at 18 or 24 
months and who were ncv/ 3 /ears old. They were given the Stanford-Binef (S-B) intelligence 
test and their mothers were given the Pdabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). The follow-up 
group consisted of 53% of the original A group, 70% of^the B group, and 80% of the C group. 
At three years of age, large S-B score differences were obtained. For the children tested at 
18 and 36 months, mean scores of the A socio-economic status (SES) level children went from 
no to. 94; B group mean scores went from 113 to 104, and C group scores went from 1 10 to 1 12. 
For the children tested at 24 and 36 months, A scores were 96 and 93, B scores were 99 and 101 
ond C scores were 102 and 113. When the 36 month scores of all children were compared, the 
A, B and C group means were 94, 103, and 112, with the C group means significantly higher 
thon both the A and B groups, and the B group mean significantly higher than the A group mean- 

A modified Hollingshead Index of Social Status was used to reclassify the families 
OS !•) middle class or above, 2) working class, 3) lower class but not on welfare, and 4) 
lower class on welfare. The mean ^36 month IQ scores for children from these groups were 
^ 116, 107, 100, and^93, respectively (F = 8.85; df= 2^85; p<. 005). The mother^s PPVT ' 
scores were correlated with the children's Cattell scores at 18 months {t_= . 10) and 24 
months (r = .28, £<.05) and S-B scores at 36 months (r = .32, p <.01). These results 
are comparable to those obtained in pr0vious studies by Bayley and by Honzik for white 
children. 

The authors suggest that the reason that SES differences in intellectual growth are 
not manifested until about 3 years of age is probably related to the shift from the sensori- 
motor to the verbal or symbolic level of. intelligence. They contend that language facili- 
tates cognitive development. They also note that the welfare (A group) children were 
considerably more difficult to test. , > 

* Whife the subjects of this study were not young infants, the article's included 
both because it is one of the few studies of.S^S differences in black children and because ^ 
It IS frequently quoted in discussipns of tKe age at which SES differences tend to manifest * 
themselves. It may be true.that language facility is related to the emergence of SES . 
differences at abdut age 3; however, it is |ust as reasonable to argue that test scores diffec \ 
because the tests begin to ernphasi'ze language skills at about that age(previously hoving 
emphasized sensorimotor skills), as it is to argue that language facilitates cognitive develop- 
ment. The tests /nay simply measure language skills more than they measure cognjjtive ability. 
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Golden, M., i^ims, B. 

Social cfass. Intelligence, and cognitive style In infancy. Child Development , 
1971, 42, 2II4-2II6. 

In an earlier cross-sectional study (Golden, Bims, Bridger & Moss, I97li), the 
authors found that many of the welfare ctilldren seemed more difficult to test; significantly 
more had to be seen more than once to obtain a valid estimate of their intellectual ability. 
Testing conditions In that study were optimal; candy or cereal were used as lures to moti- 
vate babies to search for hidden objects, mothers were asked to elicit responses when the 
examiner failed to do so, and so on. In the study reported In this paper, it was hypothe- 
sized that welfare children tested under standard (more rigorous) conditions would obtain 
significantly lower scores than middle-class children, that they would 5how greater Improve- 
ment when tested under optimal conditions, and that under optimal conditions, no socio- 
economic status (SES) differences would be found. 
f 

A total of 54 children between 18 and 24 months of age were studied. There were 
18 from black welfare families (group I), 18 from black hlgher-educotlonal-ochlevement 
families (either parent had some schooling beyond high school) (group 2), and 18 from 
white higher-educatlonal-level families (group 3) . Groups 2 and 3 had the same minimal 
criteria feut Group 3 represented a higher SES population. Each baby was given the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale and the Plagetlqn Object Scales under standard conditions, 
and one week later, under optimal conditions. 

The mean Cattell scores for groups I, 2, and 3 under standard conditions' were 
94, 99 and 100, respectively, and under optimal conditions, 106, J08 and 109. The only 
significant effects obtained were the overall effects of condition (standard versus optimal) 
for/ both types of test. While there was significant Improvement from standard to optimal 
conditions on both the Cattell and Object scales for all subjects', there were no significant 
SES differences under either testing condition, nor were there SE^ differences in the amount 
pf Increase froot standard to optimal conditions. Particularly strlklf^ Is the fact that when 
tested under identical conditions, 18 to 24 month-old Infants "frt:*fl'l5fack welfare families 
did not differ In intellectual performance from white tipper-middle-cfass infants. 

The authors have come to the conclusion, based on their research, that social 
class differences In Intellectual develppment or cognitive style are probq^sly not present 
. during the sensorimotor perjod of development, and that SES differences emerge sometime 
.between 18 and 36 months of age, when language enters the, picture. 

.Goodrich, W* • 

. - Infant development and mother-infant interaction. Paper presented at the workshop 
held" by tl)e National Institute of Mental Health, Harvard University, November 1970. 

, Concepts concerning the general nature of cognitive development during the second 
yebr and the nature of the connections between cognitive development and poverty are 
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presented, WftKfecommeitdah'ctas f<^ future research dnd^^ome preliminary data from a 
study of cogniHve^^eyeJx^ent In blocks first-Bom males «'n >he«e<^nd year of h7e In 
Harlem • " ^ ^ "/^ ' ^ • , ^ ^ ^ ^' ■ ^' 

It IS argued that an urfont'lpeFlonrfanc^r.onl'ei^t^jof cognitive development I's 
accounted Eqt by congen/ttft|?)redispositj^n5 ig.g^ drf/e Tnten^^Ity), by the chagge processes' 
characterlstk oTfhaf <{^£^opfnentat Stages (^&.g. a need >p achieve some autonomy from ' 
the mother) and by the psycfeojpglco! dimensjohs of^gomg. Family relationships. Some * / 
findings supporting the notion of cjjngenltcl styles, (e.gi. Beir$ task'perslstence In relation 
' to neonatal sucking);', cJAd'f<wiTty--pcrttern differences^ <e.g, WInuchin's enmeshed and disen- 
gaged families) are Vep^ed-.'"/ I'; , . ^ ' , 

Some prellmmary Bo)^ t^t data obtrfne^d for 2l_sAi^.at 14, 18, and 22 months 
durlng^home observations ind>ca^ed'a vdlrjety of change patterns across the three ages and a 
range of scopes which triemoses wIflVja&6,' Tbis woutd et^gue against the notion of poverty as - 
a prepotent <jniform influence^ dH>pugh It was also tl>e case that Bayfey scores at 18 and 22 
months tended to be lower than at 14 montlts. The resuft^ indicated a need for information 
about what ego funotions'are assessed by specific gwups of items/ It is suggested that high- 
scoring ability at 18 months seems to be connected with absence of stage-appropriate rebel- 
liousness; what is the relationship fafetween thts ablJHy to conform and later competence {is 
it adaptive)? Verbal expressive facility Is criticaHy related to Bdyley scores; how is this 
related to cognftive development? The Bay ley reasoning tasks ten^ be verbal; how wQuld 
scores compare with results on. non-verbal reasoning tasks? A needW more large-sample 
exploration of the Bayley scales (some sub-groups are poorly represented In the sample) exists. 

* ^ The observations made during this study indicated tremendous variety In both 
^psychological styles and significant environmental dimensions In the Harlem homes, similar 
to the range in white tnlddle-ctass family psychological styles. Means and ranges for the 
various time-sampling categories are reported along with some^ndicatlqn of a significant* 
relationship between Baylef mental scores and some home-observation categories hypothe- 
sized to be related to competence (e.g. mother talks, j;*= .23, p <.05; mother rewards, 
r_= .25, p<.025; inf^t imitates mother, r= .25, p <.05), 

It is recommended that future studies Investigate specific sub-functions within 
global scores of competence. Intelligence, etc., and rerljite these to specific dimensions of 
the environment Including soclal-affectlve aspects of personality. Direct home observation. 
Is recommended, along with investigation of the relationship between observations during the 
first two weeks of life and specific later developmental stages. A statistical method for 
analyzing sequences of Interactional behavior Is needed (the Markov chain approach iias been 
Inadequate). There is a need for knowledge about the specific parameters of the- environ- 
ment which seem most significant for children's psycho log leaf development In the urban 
slum. Extra funding is needed for research work with hard-to-reach, hardTCore poverty families; 
most of the existing literature Is based upon the better adapted poor families. 
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Gutelius, M. F. , 

Childrearing attitudes of. teenage Negro girls. American Journal of Public Hegfth^ 
1970, 60, 93t104. ' / 

This article is o preliminary report of a study designed to evaluate the effects of an 
extended program of well baby care (including advice about childrearing) for firstborn Negro ' 
infants from low-income families. These Services were takerHo the home via a mobile coach. 

Data described in this article consist o Answers gi.ven to 12 questions concerning 
attitudes toward some problems in raising children. Thpe subjects were 80 unmarried primi-" 
parous Negro girls aged 15 to 19 years who were of normal intelliger>ce (Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test Scores ranged from 70 to 1 15). The/ completed the questionnaire during 
their seventh month of pregnancy. All had at least started junior high school and 20% had 
finished high school; most wanted to finish school and learn a trade or skilL About 90% had 
knovm the father of the baby for one to three years and more than half expressed love and 
confidence In him. The incomes of the girls' families derived mostly from unskilled labor; 
only three families received public assistance. The subjects did not come from hard-core 
poverty families ^' 

The questions were of the multiple choice variety with the choices designed to reflect 
positive and negative chfldrearing attitudes; answers could also be written in by the subject. 
The answers to five questions on discipline and misbehavior indicated a preference for physical 
punishment for aggression against a parent and intrusive or coercive attitudes in many situations 
The older girls gave more positive answers than the younger ones to the question concerning 
toilet training (how to handle an accident). About one-third of the subjects said thotlficking 
up a young infant would spoil him and one-third thought ohe should not let a child cry. In 
general, the subjects expressed sensitivity to the needs of children, and provided added 
evidence of their -basic motherliness and fbndaess far children. However, most said they 
would be sparing in the use of praise, few showed on understanding of the importance of en- 
couraging conversation with a young child, and over half had very meager ideas concerning 
appropriate ways to help children during the early years that would ffead to future sUccess in 
school. When asked about their own mothers* practices, more than 70% said that their moth 
had been very strict on some days and easy on other days; the author interpreted^ this as reffect 
ing inconsistent discipline. ^ - ^ 

It is also reported that 85% of the girls identified well with their own mothers, 
according to the data collected by the psychiatrist. . 
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-* This study was fhe only one, found which was specifically concerned wfth the child- 
rearing attitudes or proctices of young mothers. Unfortunotely, tt has severe methodological 
limitations. As the author herself points out, the study concerned only attitudes, not^ra^tice'i, 
and there is some evidence that ghetto mothers ar^ particularly prorie to sa/jbne thjng dnd do 
another. While the questionnaire was completed at the beginning of the subjects' iovblvement 
in the project so that they might be less likely to give ansvyers designed to please, thaB 
possibility still exists. ^* • - ' . 



Hartman, C. R. •* 

PsychoHc nx)t})ers, and their babies. Nursing Outlook , 1968/ 16, 32-36. 

A pYogram for [oint Admissions of psychotic mothers and their children to a psychiatric 
unit is descr}bed (see al^Grunebaurfr, Weiss, Cohler, Galtent, & Hortman). Four phases in 
the joint admission process are described m 'relation to specific maternal issues, and a case 
hTstory is described. * 

Some generalizations are made, based on clinicol data from eleven [oint admissions. 
♦Disturbed mothers are described as ten.ding to care for their children without accurate evalu- 
ation«tof the latters' responses. Most interact with their babies^^nly when required by necessity 
(e.g., feeding, diapering) with limited, tactile play and. Iitji& understanding or appreciation 
of the baby's growth and development. The mothers have diflSculty adjusting to developmental 
transitions^in the baby's behavior. 

*D basic potterns of mothering are .observed. The distant pattern reflects a hostile 
to the external world as depriving and nonsatlsfying. The involved pattern reflects 
an orientation tor d disappointing, powerful wofid where the mother feels helpless and ineffect- 
ual. Mothers whose attitudes and responses indicate a denial of the realities associated with 
pregnancy require contact with their tobies to remain aware that they do have babies. 



- Holtzman, M, J-. ' r \ 

Chqrocteriz'aH^ of'jfie verbal environment provided by mothers for their young children. 
Paper presented of the meeting of jhe Society foi* Research in Child Development, Santa Monica, 
^ ' AprJJ :1 96^. i^-^ ^\ ^ 

.As-^rt of an effort .to^ de:Sc4b6^e' "hlciaen curriculum" of family settings, some partic- 
ular experl^ce^ ore sv^gesfea to be imf>ortant for intellectual development and also relevant 
^ to ob^BfvW^s<irdQ-^coDbml^^ (SES]r differences-. The verbal environment provided for the 
^ ;>^W'ng'chn,d'by his mofher ls:the focus bf fhfs paper, 

• '^l/'^ argued that In American middle-class discourse tiiere seems to be a preference for 
giving ifrljlicit directions rather than direct orders. Chiiaren who Jack experience with verbal- 
izations contoin'ing implicit directions can be said to suffer a language deficit in the area of 
pragmatics (the rejation of signs to behavior) as distinguished from syntactics and semantics. 
Similarly,' the relationship of r-eason and order is frequently not rfiade explicit, leaving the 
child to solve a cognitive ^problem by working out himself fhe implicit relationships (e.g., I 
^con't wash your hands unless you put your beads do^^n^ Experience v^/^ith such verbalizations^ - 
termed elliptical, may be necessary forjchool success, particylarlv in^xibstract and analytical 
oreas, where lower SES childr^/t often haVe difficulty. Tfiejduthor suggests that mothers' 
verbalisations tend to occur in four contextv 1) physical reftitlonships, ^) needs and feelings 
of the another and oVher«, 3) behavipr of others as a model, and 4) moral, aesthetic and 
cognitive evaluations; the fir^t context i*t most likely to stimdote cognitive development. 



A system for analyzing mothers' verbal izatiorts In terms of both the extent to which they are 
implicit or elliptical and their content, is described- ' 

Data obtained from two lower and two upper-middle SES mother-child pairs were 
analyzed with this system (two samples of 100 verbalizations from each mother when the 
child's mear\ utteraace length was two morphemes). G>nsiderable individual differences 
were obtained, so that each mother could be described In terms of a pattern of verbaliza- 
tion, but except for the presence of grammatically deviant utterances by the lower SES 
mothers and their absence for the upper-middle SES mothers, no differences In the verbal 
environment provided .by mothers were foun#to be related to socio-economic status. 

* As with most psycholinguistic analyses of the verbal environment of children, the 
data are limited to a very few subjects. Only two subjects for each (widely different in 
terms of education) SES level were studied. The resuJts should therefore, be Interpreted 
with coution* 
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Hurley,"i. R.v'^ohn/R. L. . - ^ 

^ Shifts in childreoring attitudes linked with parenthood and occupation. 
Developmental RsychoJogy , 1971, .4^ 324-328. . / ' 



^ Changes In childreoring attitudes were studied in relation to change In maritaf and 
parental status. A questionnaire-consisting of 95 Items concerned with attitudes toward child 
behavior was mailed to 119 young adults who, six years previously, had completed a lengthier 
questionnaire when they were students in undergraduate psychology courses at Michigan Stdte 
University. The shortened questionnaire included 36 manifest rejection items (defined as the 
general tendency to assume a negative and punitiye stance toward children), 3(X over protect ion 
ttems ^defined as pervasive overconcem and overattentiveness toward children)^ and 29 achieve- 
ment pressure items which were selected to represent a variety of ways in which children might 
be pushed toward the acquisition of social skills. The response rote was 63% (75 qyestionnaires/\ 
were returned). This Is, a conservative estimate of taie response rate since it is likely that addij 
were outdated for some subjects. S^cores oh the Initiol (student) testing did not differ for r^spont 
dents and nonreSpondents. Over the six years between testing, ^5 subjects had no children, 
22 had one, 17 had two, and 11 had three or more. When questionnaire responses were 
analyzed in relation to number of children, it was. found that^rents ol' three 6r more children 
tended to shifUn their ottitud es more than the other groups; they yarned signiffcantly more-Jiv^ 
manifest rejection ^^^^ botli the none and one-chI]d groups. In general, a substantial upward 
sWft in manifest rejection wa^ found (mean gain for all subjects = 3.85 points), »wtth an opposite 
shift in overproteictiorb (fnean, -3.95), and a minor decrease In achievement pressure (mean - 
-1.49)^ When mqle subjects syere roughly classified as being m person -oriented occupations 
(e.g. psychologist, teacher, minister^ n = 19) or I<T)pj?rsondll/-oriented occupations (e.<g. sales- 
maji, insurance agent, govern rDentworlTer; n - 18),. significant relationships between attitude 
shifts and occupation were found* On mahiTest rejection the mean person -oriented group 
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shift was -.11; for the impersonall/-onented group It was 10.58. On overprotection, the 
.person-oriented group decreased an average of 5.68 points more than the other group. 
Achievement pressure scores did not differ. 

i * 

For the subjects as a whole, sex differences were not found. However, mothers of 
two or more children tended to Increase mere In manifest refection than did fathers (mean 
increase for mothers ~ 10.7, for fathers, 4.3). The authors Interpret this result as an indica- 
tion that bearing and c^clog for several young children within a short time span subjects a 
young woman to considerable stress. In a previous study, the senior author found a significant 
negative correlation (r = -.39, p < .05) between marital satisfaction and child density. A 
dlspVbportionately hIgTi Incidence of psychotic breakdown among young mothers has also been 
reported elsewhere. * . 

The senior author has also previously found that parents' manifest rejection scores 
correlate negatively with the third-grade IntelUgence test scores of their children but 
po^tively with their own responses to a pur>itlveness Index. Hurley, and Hohn suggest that 
manifest rejection appears to bisect the hate-dominance and love -submission factors encom- 
passing Schaeffer & Bayley^s model of parent-child Interaction; In this context, the notably 
high.er manifest rejection Increase among the most prpllfic parents appears ominous, the 
general drop irir over protect ion, however/ has positive implications. 

Thfs study raises some Interesting questions about the relationships between childreoring 
attitudes and childbearing status. How each of these relates to childreoring practices would 
bh of further interest. The specific results should be interpreted with caution, particularly for 
subgroup comparisons where the sample sizes were quite small. The absolute magnitudes of • 
pre- and post- scores for the different groups were not reported. While it seems unlikely, it. 
is possible that subjects with several children had lower scores on the pre-test, and while 
their change scores were greater, their post-test scores were not markedly different from 
scores of subjects with f^w or no children. The results do not warront a causal Interpretation 
^as they stand. • - • 



Kahrana, B., & Kdhana, E. 

Parenting and personality in three-generational families. Paper presented at the ^ 
meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Association, Detroit, May 1971. 3^ ^ 



^ Childreoring attitudes and selected personality characteristics were studied in three 

generatrons (maternal descent) of 16 lower and middle-class urban families. A preschool 
child, his or her mother, and the maternal grandmother were administered measures of 
interactivity affiliation' (naturalistic observation of the chijd, the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) need for affilfation (N) scale for mother and grandmother). The mother and 
grandmother were interviewed and rated along dimensions of coldness-warmtft. 

T^e results confirmed intergenerational contlnuit/ irt parental attitudes (grandmothers' 
and daughters' warmth scores r = .53).° Mothers' affillativeness was related to rafed warmth 
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in chlldrearing (r = .62), but for grandmothers the relationship was less strong (r = .25). A 
mother*s .warmtiTwas related to her child's Interactivity (r = .47). There was no significant 
relationship between degree of affiliation for an/. two of the three generations. 

The outhors suggest thtitthe lack of correlation of personalit/ measures across the 
generations raises questions about the mediating role of personalit/ Ir) the obtained continuity 
in childreafing attitudes. However, the/ note that the differences. In level of personality 
measurement as well as the possibility of personality change In the grandmother from the 
time she was actively Involved In chlldrearing until she was^studled may have aooounled 
for the finding of no relationship for personality . 



Kamii, C. K., & Radin, N. L. 

Class differences in the socializatirn practices of Negro mothers. Journal of 
Marriage and the Family , 1967, 29, 302-310. 

Class differences In the socialization practices of Negro mothers were Investigated In 
the context of their chlldrearing goals. Direct observation of rnother-child Interactions in 
the 40 homes and a card-sorting method of studying chlldrearing goals led to the conclusion 
that middle-class and lower-low,er-class Negro mothers of four year olds do not differ funda- 
mentally in thelf chlldrearing goals, but that they d^ differ consldterably in their socialization 
practices. Middle-class Negro motljers were found to gratify children's socio-emotronal needs, 
iq use bilateral Influence techniques, and fb reward children for desirable behavior signifi- 
cantly more often than lower-lower-class Negro mothers. These practices are discussed in 
the context of psycbpana lytic thecsry. 

* • This study is briefly reported because the subjects were not infants but four years of 
age. It is noted because It provides a withln-race class comparison rather than a between- 
race comporison ia which differences due to class and race would not be separable. 



Lewis, M. * 

Sex stereotypic behavior in Infants: An analysis of social-interpersonal relationships. 
School Review , 1972, in press. 

The au^'hpr discusses spine, of the processes which pr^uce some of the observec^ infer- 
ences between7t^ale and female behavior. Parents behave differefftially to boy and girl 
infants, and sbtne of this response may be a result of biological dHFferences. Not enough 
Information is ovoilabte to determine how much of the difference^ is due to biological dispo- 
sition and how much to experience. From common experience il Is apparent that even before 
the child is bom, and definitely afterwards, parents, friends and the community respond to 
Tnfants according to their sex. Indeed, sex is the characteristic most attended and responded 
to (the new parent says *'l have a girl (or boy)", not "I have a healthy baby"). So#fte 



consequences of such parental behaviors are discussed. Parental behovior relating to the 
development of ottachment between porenl and child vories as a function of the sex of the 
infont* R^earcb evidence Indicates that for the first few months of life, boys receive more 
proxlmol behavior (touching, holding, rocking, kissing, etc .) than do^ girls, but by six months 
of age and for the next yeor or two, girls receive more of both proxlmol and distal (looking, 
vocalizing, etc.) behoviors. This Is interpreted as a reflection of an Importont socialization 
process, namely, to move from an eorller proximal mode of social Interoctlon to o jater distol 
mode. Boys are opparently mcived fos-ter along this continuum, and the a\4^hor suspects that 
.the socialization from proximal to distal behavior Is never as severe for girls. Techniques 
used In this soclollzatlon include turning the child qway from o face-to-foce position with his 
parent, and attracting his attention awoy from his mother. 

* 

Why mothers Initlolly touch boys more thon girls in unclear. Jt moy be that 1) boys 
are more valuable to the mother, or 2) boys are more fretful and upset at birth than girls, or 
3) boys quiet more to physical stimulation than girls, and girls quiet more to auditory stimulotlon. 

Some sex differences In terms of adult interpersonal relotionshlps may be o result of 
very early differentiol soclollzotlon . In the American society In generol, proximity (touching) 
for men Is restricted to the opposite sex, and Its function is primarily sexual in noture. But, 
while women ore restricted In their proximal behavior toward men they ore ol lowed much more 
contact with other women (two women dancing together is occeptable, but two men doing so Is 
not). The amount of physical contact allowed toword children is olso greoter for wpmen. 
Among other cultures (Greek, Italian, Jewish, French, etc. ) greater physlcol contact between 
men Is allowed. The outhor suggests that^K»^tnic]l behovi<5r toward boy Infonts may be culture 
specific. * , / J , 

These findings indicate that In social interpersonal relationships, women hove more 
freedom of action. The society does not view proximal behavior and feelings os positive 
goals, and women are not allowed these characteristics out of generosity. One could argue, 
however, thot men are being deprived of these opportunities (people seem to be moving in 
that direction, with current emphasis on feeling and group Interoctlon). The feminization of 
society moy evolve. - 



Lewis, M., & Wilson, CD.. ^ 

Infanf development in lower class Americon families. In M. Lewis (Chm.), Cross- 
cultural studies of mother-infant Interaction; Description and consequenj^e. Symposium 
presented at the meeting of the Society for Research In Child Development, Minneapolis, 
April 1971. 



This study of socioT class differences was aimed ot understanding the process whereby 
differences develop-^^itKer TKqn mere description of those differences. Previous research has 
documeQt^isuchjdjff^ L>eyond about oge three, but not before. IF social class Is a 

carrier voriQ|3le, one would expect to be oble to discern earlier the reasons for later differences. 
Three possible reasons for failure are suggested, lock of sophisticated mea^rement, social class 



effects may be cumulative and too slight 9t eprly ages, or class effects may have their greatest 
Impact on psychological phenomena which do not emerge until later (or may have different 
effects at different ages) , 

Two full hours of waking time home observations were obtained for 32 whitp and black 
12Tweek-old infants. Five social categories (HoMingshead) were used, ranging down to 
unskilled employees with less than seven years of school (Class V). Between 3 and 9 infants 
were in each class, boys and girls were approximately equal In each group, and because of the 
small numbers, the data were not analyzed by sex. A check list sheet was used to record a 
variety of Infant and maternal behaviors Tn 10-second intervals. 

^ The infant behavior frequency data Indicated that lower socio-economic status (SES) 
Infants vocalize and smile more and fret/cry less than uppers-middle SES infants. Maternal 
touching, hoJding, smiling, looking and playing were more frequent among lower SES mothers. * 
Maternal vocalization showed no differences, .and was the only maternal behavior which did 
not favor the Idwer SES child. Low6r SES mothers also spent more time watching TV. Across 
class, maternal and Infant frequency behaviors were relatively strongly related (vocalizing 
and smiling for both, maternal positive behavior negatively related to Infant frets and cries, 
etc.). " , 

In terms of Interaction, a greater number of Interactive units was found for lower SES 
Infants. When actual behaviors were examined, some class differences In style of. maternal 
behavior were found. Middle SES mothers vocalize when their Infonts vocalize, touch and , 
hold them when they fret/cry or show large physical movement and watch them play. Lower 
SES mothers touch their Infants when thejf vocalize and vocalize to them when they fret/cry, 
show large physical movements and*when they play. 

? ' . 

Some measures of cognltloh and attention were administered. There were no class 
differences on the Bay ley Mental Developmerit Index or on an object permanence task. Lower 
SES Infants showed greater response decrement ond recovery to redundant and novel visual 
stirnull, both measures reflect, perceptual-cognitive ability. (Indeed^ about 60% of middle 
SES Infants failed to show these attention behaviors^ In comparison with none of the lower 
c|a5s infants). , * 

These social c^ass differences In 12-week -old Infants favored lower SES Infants. How 
do these results relate to the poorer perfomf\ance of 3^ear-oIds of low SES status, and how 
does that poorer performance relate to earlier caretak'ng? In terms of 3 factors Important to 
perceptual-cognitive growth^^ attachment, stlfnulatlon, and reinforcement contingency, fhe 
evidence Is either thaFfhere are no 5ES differences or that lower SES infants are favored. A 
fourth possible factor, maternal style of response, was found to be different for different SES 
levels In this study. In particular, middle SES mothers vocalized to their Infants when they 
vocalized, but lower SES mothers did so less. The authors invoke Slgel's concept of distancing 
as a possible explanation of the development of SES differences; greater distancing is argued 
to lead to more representational tbougtit. The distancing concept Is similar to the distinction 
between proximal (close) and distal (mofe remote) stimulation: information received through 
distal receptors (eyes, ears) is Informationi received from a greater distance. 
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, In this study, Jooking and vocalization were the only behfavlors not favoring the lower SES 
mother. It may be the case that while distancing facilitates the development of representa- 
tional thought after two /ears, proximal Int-eracttOn (such as touching), facilitates early pre- 
representational thought, thus accounting for the superior early performance of lower SES 
children. This notion has some support from Geber's work with African children; he found that 
mfants receiving great amounts of proximal Interaction were precocious for the first two years,^d 
retarded thereafter In comparison with Infants with less Initial proximal Interaction. 



Lusk, D., & Lewis, M. 

Mother-Infant Interaction and Infant development among the Wolof of Senegal* 
Unpublished manuscript, March 1971'. 

While studies showing the detrimental effects of unstlmulating environments on development 
have been more common, a few studies of African Infants have suggested that certain environmental 
conditions may accelerate the rate -of development. Thus, ten Senegalese Infants werev studied 
with their caretakers to assess their level of development In relation to caretaker-Infant Inter- 
action. ♦ , ^ 

The study was conducted In DIoubel, a town of largely unacculturated (not westernized) 
families (none of those visited for this study had ever before entertained a white person In his 
home, and several children had never seen a white. face). The ten Infants ranged in age from 
two to twelve months, and lived In households of from seven to fifteen persons. Most had three 
caretakers (pne had two and one had four). After a humber of familiarization visits, observa- 
tions were made In severaLshort sessions, up to a total of about four hours for eoch subject. 
Behaviors recorded for Infants wet;e. fret/cry, extreme movement, look, vocalize, smile, 
and touch; for adults, they were: touch-gross (e.g. rock, b<^nce), touch-fine (e.g. pat, kiss)/ 
vocal^ize, smile, and approach. Following observation, th^ Bayl.ey Scales of Infant Development 
^ were administered. Interactive aspects of behavior were studied by noting the sequences of 
behaviors involving both caretaker and Infant which a) fell within one ten-second period, or 
b) extended over two or more periods but were judged to be <5QpfInuous. All other behaviors 
were n on interactive". 

Qv^erall behavior frecjuencies increased with age for infants but not for car6t6k^rs. 
However, caretaker behavl.or during Interaction Increased slgniflcontly with age, and during 
noninteraction, decreased significantly with age. Infant behaviors' changed with age from 
passive -reflexive to more active, crying and looking decreased while vocalizing, touching, 
and smiling increased. Caretaker behavior changed from proximal to more distal behaviors; 
touch-gross and touch-fine decreased while vocalizing and smiling increased. No sex dlffer- 
, ences, birth order effects, economic class oiLfamily size differences were found. 

Scores on the Bay ley mental development Index were on the average IH/4 months above 
that expected for their age level (nine pf the ten infants had scores above 100, the average). 
Scores on the motor scale .were even more advanced, being an average of. two months above 
age level (six of thfe ten Infants tested above 150, fhe limit of the scale). Scores on botk 
^ subtests were not related to any interaction measures or demographic variables. 
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Wifh the caution that the sample size was small, some possible interpretations of the 
data are.offered. pQrticularl/ surprfsing to the authore was the lack of relationship of inter- 
action patterns to the age of the caretaker of to +he caretaker's relationship to the child. The 
carjetakere ranged from 7 to 70 years of ag^e and included natural* mother, maternal grand- 
mothersl^^Isters, and distant cousins. It is suggested that where extendi families'and earl/ 
partrcipation of chiTSren In family octlvlties are common, effects of mujtiple mothering will 
not be found. Even More puzzling wos I'he lack of relationship between Ba/ley scores and 
measures of interaction, since there hoiheen wide acceptance of tfie view that maternal stim- 
ulation affects Infant development. ^The authors relote their findings to those of Geber who 
found initial precocity In African newborns which was continued In Infants raised traditlonallY 
jjut lost In acculturat-ed families. Attendance at nureery school maintained the rate for 
tradltldnal children and brought westernized pnes up to 0 normal developmental level. It is 
suggested lhat either genetic factors or maternal practices during pregnancy may account for 
-newborn precocity, and traditional tribal care practices may merely maintain this level rather 
than accelerate It. After two year?, nutritional factor may^i^egln to retard development In 
traditionally raised Infants. On the other hand. It may be that development during the first 
year Is enhtanced by stimulation avalloble In the traditional environment, but other kinds of 
s*fmulatfOn are necessary for further devdopment " 



Messer, S. B., & Lewjs, M. " , • ' 

Social class afid sex differences In the attachment and play behavior of the year-old 
infaht. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly , 1972, in press. 

\ Thirteen-month-old Infants (16 girls and 17 boys) from lower (working) class families 
were observed with* their mothers In a free play situation. The experiment v^as a replication * 
of the Goldberg and Lewis (1971) study with middle class infants. 

SocTal closs differences In play y/ere found for only one measure of attachment »to / 
motheP, infants of lower class paints vocalized significantly less to thelf^mothers than did 
^Infants of middle class parents, and this wa^^true for both sexes There were no class differ- 
ences Jn s^yle of play (the numbV of limes the infant changed toys, and the'longest time spent 
with one toy, both considered to be measures of the ra^e at which chlldrep, process Info.rmation 
The middle class infants were rrtore mobile (thfey covered more floor area). Differential toy 
preferences were shown, middle class infants played more than lowet t\gss infants witKthe 
mallet, lawnmovyer, and quoits, and the opposite was trv»e for blocks.* These data tentatively 
suggestgd that middle class Infants paid most attention to tl^e toys with the most yarle^ manip- 
ulation possibiljlies. 

Sex differences in behovlor tynought to reflect the infant ^attachment to his mother 
paralleled those found for middle cUiss infants (in d different city at a different time). For 
neither sample were there' sex dffferences in style of play. Lower class girls covered more area 
than lower class ho)rs, middle class boys and girls did not differ. While several sex differences 
in toy preference were found for the ntiddle class Infants-, no significant differences were 
found for the lower class infants. ^ 



The fTiost Impressive finding of the study wos that lower closs infants vocalized con- 
siderably less than middle class Infants (54,4 versus 139.07 mear] seconds). This suggests that 
the linguistic deficit in both the lower class mother ar>d her infant found In several other studies 
may be evjdenf as eor ly ,as 1 3 months . , ^ 

\ , * ^ 'm . " 

The class dlffererKes in movement about the room may be a function of toy preference, 
rate of acquisitton t>f mobility (chiefly walking), or general motoric behavior. The finding 
that' there were fewer sex differences among lower thpn among middle class Infants in toy pre* 
ference, style of play, or Infant-mother attachment suggests the possibility that lower closs 
parents differentiate less between boy and gi/I Infants than do middle class parents. Sex 
differences witfiin^he group of lower class Infants were greatest In infant -mother attachment 
behavior, with girls showing greater attachment. Girls also vocalized more. These findings 
are comparable to those obtained with middle class Infants and<X]ay have Implications for 
cognitive development. Older girls have been shown to possess greater verbal skills than 
boys while boys excel in tasks Involving reasoning and gross-motor skills. This may result In. 
part from ^arly interaction patterns. * ' * « 



'Moss, .H. A.., &Kagan, J. * , • ' 

Maternal mfluendes on early IQ scores. Psychological Reports, 1958, 4, 655-661. 

The relatlonsfilp between rfttlrrgs of maternal concern with achievement (based on 
observations of mother hi Id -home Interaction) and Stanford-Binet IQ scores at ages 3 and 6 
years was stud|«d in two samples (A - 19 boys and 25 girls; 8 = 59 boys and 40 girlsj. For both 
samples the reldfionship at 3 years for boys was significant (for A, r .42; B, r = .41 ) but it 
vyas nonsIgniflcoDt for girls at both age levels and for boys at 6 years. Maternal IQ and edu- 
cation level were fairly highly co*rrelated, but neither was strongly related to maternal accele- 
r^otion for boys br for glHs. 

Th^ authors swggfesf that other tentative data Indicate that different patterns of mother** 
child intetpction may account for the ^ex differences. 



Moss, H*, A^. / Ryder, R. G . ,^ Robson , K. S. 

Thtf relallonsKp between pre-parental variables c^essed at the newlywed stage and later 
material l>dhay JO rs. Paper presented*at the meeting of the Society for Research in 
Child Dfevelopment, New York, March 1967. * ^ 

^ Jhe longitudinal method wo? u^ed to assess the extjerit to which pre-parental attitudes 
and early marital patterns were related to maternal behavior during the first three months of life. 

The data reported are based on interviews during thg< fourth month of marriage with 23 
wives aged 18 to 25 years (their husbands.we^e aged 20 - 27) who had Infants available for 
folk>w-up study (mean inter/al of 21 months later), and on two time-sampled eight-hour home 
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observaHons of maternal jpehavior. Raflngs on 9-poinf scales for fen global variables we^e 
obfdned for the wives' Infervlews, and, four facfor scores were available for each couple 
based on a voriefy of sources. These were*corre!afed wifh a meOsure of mbfernal responsiveness 
(based on the amounf of confact, wifh irrlfobilify level of fhe Infanf controlled), obtained at 
3 weeks and agrfin at 3 months of age. * ' * • 

The relationships at 3 w^eks were of marginal or no significance/ but at 3 months some 
variables associated with a fe.nlnlne orier\tation were related to maternal behavior, These were 
interest in serving in a n^rturant role (r = .47), the degree to which the baby was seen in a 
positive sense (r = '.43), 'frequency of positive Interaction reported during chIldh6od (r = .45), 
and degree of identification with own father (r = —.72). ~ 
/ ' ~ • . 

In terms of earl/ mprltal patterns, tendency to maintain closeness with the husband's 
fdmily (r ^ .54) and traditional role beliavlor (r = .51)'wer2r related to maternal responsiveness 
^t 3 months (marital conflict and closeness to wife's family were unrelated). 

The lack of relationship of antecedent variables to 'maternal responsiveness at 3 weeks 
wSs interpreted as reflecting lack of stably interaction patterns and disequilibrium. * 



Palmer, F. H. 

Socio-economic status and intellective performance among Negro preschool boys. 
Developmental Psychology, 1970, 3, 1-9. 
V 

Th^ aiJthor points out thdt the relationship between' sodo-economic status (SES) and 
performance has been well documented for Negroes of school age, but not for the preschooj 
ages. The data reported in this article represent part of a longitudinal study being conducted 
at the Institute for Child Development and Experimental Education Laboratory,. Harlem Research 
Center to determine the effects of intervention for children two and three years of age. 

The subjects were 310 Negro males, of whom 120 were trained for eight months begin- 
ning at age two, 120 were trained^or eight months beginning at three, and 70 yvere controls 
who were^sfed but not trained. Subject Identification and selection included several steps; ^ 
at each stage, greater than 70% participation was oj^ined. There were no class differences 
in likelihood'of participation following contact. 

A corjrelation of only .52 was fourfd between occupation and educqtion when the 
HoUingshead SES index was used (Hollingshead reports a correlation of .72) indicating that 
more Education did not necessarily lead fo a better occupation for the Harlem Negroes studied* 
' For this study, heads of households in Hollingshead Category V (the lowest category) were 
designate^ lower class, comparisons were made betw^een subjects in Category V and those in 
i through IV. . . » ' . 

Testing (donejjt the C^ter) was not begun until a good relationship with the child hod 
been established. This occurred for most children on the third yisit, but some required five visits. 
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Thne required for administration of the test battery ranged from 4 to IS hours. There wer^ no 
SES differences In program aJ'tenddnce, wh'ich averoged 80^o over the eight rponths. T^ts^ 
cjdmi'nistered Included the Stanford-BInet (S-&); the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT^; . 
a Concept Familiarity Index (CFI), and other motir, dlscrnminatlon; reaction time, sorting, etc. 
tasks. Persistence with a boring task«and ability to follow InstrucKons were also assessed. A 
series of t-tests showed no pattern of SES differences, with the exception of the tendency for , 
middle class subject^ to score higher on the PPVT at three and again at three/years-eight mon^ths 
Lower fevel correlations betv^een language loaded messsures and SES were fobnd across age, but 
the magnitude of the relationships dld^not Increase with age as would be expected If SES was 
emerging as o significant Influence In the child's Intellectual deve4opmen}. 

Since. other studies have found SES differences omong older Negro children, why were 
such differences not found with the preschool subjects in this study? One possible explanotlon 
lies In the fact that the lower class (Category V) subjects of this study came fr6m poor but 
relatively stable families; low SES transients were not Identified with the subject selectiorr 
process used. Studies of older children In which SES differences among Negroes weFe Found 
may have Included what My rdal has referred to as the underclass (transients, migratory workers, 
drifters). It may also be the cose^thflt the stereotype of the lower class mother of a young child 
as unmotivated and Incapable Is a myth. In this study she was as motivated to^include her child 
In the program as were middle class mothers. However, as her child gets older, he becomes less 
subject to her Control and more exposed to the larger environment, and she may at that point 
become less cappble and/or motivated. Another possible explanation Is that the middle class 
Negro family Is no more like the stereotype of the middle class family than Is the lower class 
Negro. family like its stereotype. The characteristics of the middle class stereotype associated 
with chlldrearing practices may simply not have been absorbed by the middle class Negro family. 
Another factor may be the care taken In this study to Insure that all children were comfortable 
In the testing situation, when thU is not done (as In most studies) the middle cjass child Is 
probably at an advantage because he Is better adapted to the testing situation as a result of 
his experiences. 



Radin, N. 

Paternal chlldrearing practices and preschool -aged bo/s. Developmental Psychology, 
1972, in press. . ^ 

A relationship between preschool boys' IQ scores and observed nurturance 'in their fathers 
wos hypothesized. It was also expected that a father's nurturance would be related to his son's 
preference for a male sex-role, which In turn would be related to IQ scolre, and that all of these 
relationships would apply to both lower and middle class white families. ' C 

The subjects were 42 four year old white boys, of whom 21 were lower class and 21 were 
middle class, and their fathers. A home Interview was conducted with the father In the presence 
of his son. It was expected that the young child would become bored during ^he Interview, thus 
providing an opportunity to observe father-son Interaction. From tape recordings, the thirty- 
minute segment of the Interview which contained the most Interaction was scored using twenty 
predetermined categories which covered two largjsr clusters termed Nurturant Behaviors an<J 
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RestricHve -BefeovJors. A few weeks after the interview the child was given the Stonford-Binet 
(S-&)-ood Peabody Picture Vocabulary'Test (PPVT). 

Lower class bo/s obtained significantly lower S-B bnd PpVT IQ scores than middle class 
boys, aftd fewer Interactions as well as few,er nurturant behaviors were observed for lower class 
fathers; ^Among the nurturant behaviors coded, class differences were found'on full/ meeting 
exp<Icit f^eds of the child, meeting implicit needs of the child, and asking information of th^ 
child, wlj|i tower diass fathers scoring lower on all three. Class differences were not found for 
restrict! veness or an/ of Its component scores, or for the It Scale score (which was the measure 
of sex-roli identiflcatiorv). 

For^he sample as a whole, nurfurance was significantly correlated with Binet IQ (r = .49) 
and with PPVT IQ (_r = .52). The it Scale score was not related to any of the Intellective or 
behavIoAl \>arlables (contrary to the hypothesis). Restrictlveness was negatively related to Bmet 
IQ(r = -.34 

When\^o rrelatlons were computed separately for the two classes, there were striking * 
differences In'the IQ correlates. For the middle class subjects, nurturance and IQ were related 
(r = .48 f<^r^Sn|^, .42 for PPVT) but for the lower class, the only variable delated to IQ was the 
Jt Scale score, , and the correlation was negative (^= -.44) Indicating that more feminine sex- 
role preferences ^were related r<5 higher IQ scores. Asking Information of the child was related 
to both Binet IQ ynd PPVT IQ for the total sample, the lowBr class group and the middle class 
group. Stepwise regression analyses Indicated that paternal nurturance and restrictlveness 
together accojunted for 36% of the variance In S-B IQ, with a similar pattern for the PPVT. 

These findings indicate that paternal nurturant behavior was more closely associated 
with IQ scores of preschool bo/s than any other variable assessed. Including father's education 
and job rating. One^ssible explanation Is that paternal warmth fosters or facilitates thirrking 
In young boys. 

Male sex-role preference was not related to paternal nurturance, as had been expected, 
nor w.as a male sex-role preference correlated with IQ. For lower class boys, a feminine sex 
preference was related positively to IQ. The author suggests that the masculine sex-role 
stereotype of the lower class i:ulture mqy precjude sedentary,' Intellectual activities, with few 
role models of men who prefer such activities. This may mean that when the lower class boy 
enters school, he has to chcJpse between mascullnify and academic activities. If strongly 
masculine teachers were available as models In elementary schools, the situation might be 
different.^ 

The results cai^tlon against geperaMzIng from one class to another. The class differences 
obtained were similar to those observed previously for mothers,. Jhe author points out that the 
results do not warrant a causal Interpretation; fathers moy behove more nurturantly to boys who 
are intellectually advanced. The results do indicate that fatfiering is rejevant to the cognitive 
functioning of boys, and therefore should not be ignore^ by those studying development or 
citempting intervention. 



Rdfienthai;^ J.'l., Henderson, R. W., Hobson, A., & Hurt, M. 

Social strata and perception of magical and folk-medical child-care practices. The 
Jdumal of ^ocial Psychology , ^969, 77^, 3-13. 

, * • * 

Byelief tn'magicai child-care procedures was studied In 37 non-Anglo women who were 
primarily Mexican-American but including Negro and Indian (Yoqui) and in 52 lower-income 
(median annual income $4500) and 50 upp^r-income (median annual income $17,500) Caccasian 
Anglo-American women residing in the Tucson region of sourthem Arizona. * Respondents ®^ " 
pressed agreement on a,seven-ppint scale to ten belief items frpm the standpoint of a) most 
people in their community, b). Mexican -Americans; c) Nsgroes, d) typical Americans, e) them- 
selves. Some sample items were, a) babies fed on the bottle may get big navels because air • 
from the bottle presses into the tummy, and b) teething proBlems can cause upset stornach^ 
. cutting teeth can also give the baby*a temperature. 

The resulK indicated that both Anglo groups rejected the folk-medical healing lore 
unequivocally. The mean agreement of non-Anglo women fell close to neutrality, wiHi 
individual respondents accepting and rejecting specific beliefs with greater vfgor. Caution 
must therefore be used regarding the qctual level of 'acceptance of such cures in the non? * 
Anglo communfty. As groups, the non^An^lo group accepted the main cures Investigated 
significantly more than did the low-Anglo group which in turn was higher in acceptance than, 
the upper-Anglo group. The sizeable group differences stemn^e<3 more from the Intense dis- 
agreement of the Anglo women than from strong agreement arnong the non-Anglo women. 
Unlike both other groups, who perceived belief similaHties between Negro and Mexican- 
American people, •the low-Anglp women distinguished sharply between theje outgroup minorities. 
All groups judged that such magical cures would be used less often, if at all, by the next gene- 
ration of mothers ^ . : 



Rubenstein, J, - 

Maternal attenti veness and subsequent exploratory behavior ift^the Infant. Child ^ ' 
Development , 1967, 38, 1089-1100. ' ' ^ 

Evidence suggests that stimulation facilitates Infant development, particularly cognitive 
development. Assuming thar maternal attentlveness Is the chief source of varied stimulation for 
the youog home-reared infant, exploratory behavior at six months should vary with maternal 
attentlveness at five monttx, the hypothesis of this study. 

Eight male and seven female infants of mothers rated high in attentlveness were 
selected from a group of white flve-month-olds from Intact nuclear families with no extended 
relatives in the home, and the mother not employed outside the hom&. Similarly, eight male 
and Seven female Infants of mothers ratpd medium In attentlveness, and six male and eight 
female Infants of ftiothers rated lov^ were choSen. Two time-sampled home observatiohs were used 
to .assign mothers to attentlveness groups, the number of times the mother was observed to look at, 
touch, hold, or talk to her baby constituted the meosure. When the infant was in his sixth 
month, exploratory behavior was meosi^red while the infant was seated on kiwnother*s lap at the 
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kftchen tabl^. A one minute habituation period preceded the test. Then a bell was rung and 
placed on the table within the baby*s reach. During the next ten minutes, his looks, vacaliza- 
tians, and manlpiJatlans were recorded. Fallowing a fl ve,mlnute interval with a buffer toy, +he 
(previausly novel and now familiar) bell was presented paired with each of ten different navel' 
objects, and preference scores were obtained. 

No sex differences were found. Mean looking, tactile monipulotioruond vocalization 
scoreS'On the bell test, and looking ond monipulotion for the pairs test, were significantly 
ordered for the three ottentlveness groups (oil highest for Infants In the high ottentiveness 
group). Intergroup comporlsons Ind'coted significant high -low group mean differences for oil 
voriobles, but high-medium differences for the poirs test variables only, and non-signlficont 
medium-low group differences.. 

I 

Thus, o pos/tlve relotlonship wos found between o quantified measure of sens6ry-social 
stimulotlon ond tly Infont's explorotory behovlor. Infonts'who, on thotbosjs, hod received 
less yoried stlmi^tatlon ,were less responsive to novelty thon Infants accustomed to o high degree 
of Yoriety. The results also suggest however, thot the relation between stirrtulotlon and explora- 
tion may not be llneor. The overoll findings were due to o relatively small group of infants who 
received o high degree of ottentlveness ond thus hod on advantage over the remaining majority, 
rother thon o deprived group with extremely inottentlve mothers. It Is also possible that infants 
with o high propensity toword explorotlon elicit o great deal o^ attention from their mothers* 
Therefore, the results should'not be presumed to IndI<fote that moternol ottentiveness leads to 
increased explorotory behovior. 



Schoffer, H. R. (Ed.) . ' 

The origins of humon sociol relot^'ons. London: Acodemic ^ress, 1971. 

This book is* the result of o conference of o grauj^ of indiv-iduals oil octi.vely involved 
in the Investigotion of eorly sociol behovlor. Severol reseorch reports and theoretical papers 
were discussed, ond o number of trends (such as increosing ottention to individual differences 
and foctors*such os sex, sociol class, culturol membfersblp) become opporent. Some of the 
reseorch forming the basis of popers incfuded in the book hos been pbstrocted seporotely. Here, 
the titles of the chopters will be merely listed witfK^henome of the otJthor(s).'*T^ 

» « 

Un^er the topic. Aspects of Eorly Social Behoviour, popers by M. -D. S. Ainsworth, 
S. M. V. ^11, & D. J. S^oyfon (Individuol differences in stronge-slfuotion behoviour of one- 
yeor-olds), .G. W. Bronson (Feoj; of the unfomilior in humon infonts) and H. L.^ Rheingold, & 
C. 0, Eckenribn (Deportures froth the mother) ore yiduded, olong with o generol discussion by 
the portlclponts of sex differences in eorly behovlor. (Eoch poper in •the book is olso follov^ed 
by the discussion of the porticiponts). ' ' w 

A section on comporotive perspectives includes popers by L» A. Rosenblum (Infant 
ottochment in monkeys), ond J, van Lawick-Goodqil (Some aspects of mother-infant relotion- 
ships in o group of wild chimponzees), and o general discussion concerning the categorizing 
of behovior. : 
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The topic of social perspectives includes papers by A'. G. Stevens (Attachment 
behaviour, separation anxiety, and stranger anxiety), J. lizard & B. Tizard (The social 
development of' two-year-old children in residential nurseries), J. Kagan .& S. R, Tulkin ^ 
(Social class differences in childrearing during the first year), M. P. M. Richards (A com- 
ment on the social context of mother-infant interaction)/ and S. Brody & S. Axel rod (Mater- 
nal stimulatioh and sociql responsiveness of infants), and a general discussion on the nature and 
development .of fear. ' , ^ 

A section titled "Basic Processes" includes papers by J. P, Scott (Attachment and separa- 
tion in dog Cind man. Theoretical propositions), H, R! Schaffer (Cognitive structure and early 
social behavloor), W. C. fi/ronson^ (The growth of competence: Issues of conceptualization 
and measurement), and a general discussion of "Mother-infant interaction: Characteristics 
and dynamics." 



Smothergill, N. L., Olson, F., & Moore, S. G. 

The effects of manipulation of teacher communication style in preschool. Child 
Development , 1971, 42, I229-tI239, ^ 

This study was designed to t^t the effects of restrictive and elaborative commurrtcation 
styles (a distinction propo^d by B. Bernstein, he contends that the former is characteristic of 
, the lower classes white the IbH^r ^s more common among middle class parents) on reflection- 
impulsivity and passive compliance vs assertiveness. The subjects were 24 .day care children 
who ranged in age from threelyears, six months to five years, three months. 

During a four week experimental program half of the subjects were taught in an elabor6r 
tlve and half In a non-elaboratlve style. Problems requiring alternate solutions and a motiva- 
tion task were given before and after* the program. 

The groups did not differ on three non-verbal tasks, on two verbal tasks the elaborati vely 
taught groups gave more task-relevan^t elaborations and Improved more. A possible modeling 
effect was hypothesized. 



Tulkin, S. R. • 

Mother-infant interaction in the first year of life: An inquiry into the influences of 
socipl class. Summary of unpublished doctoral dissertation. Harvard University, 1970* 

( 

White ten month old first -bom girls ; 30 from professional families and 30 from working 
class families, were observed with their mothers at home for two 2- hour periods, and were 
also assessed In a series of laboratory sessions. 

Large withln-class variation in maternal behavior was observed. Two Important social 
class differences were found. First, professional class infants had a greater opportunity to 
'experience "distinct" auditory stimulation: they lived in less crowded homes, spent less time 
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in front of television sets, and had less interaction wlfh adul'Js^ther than ttieir mothers. 
Professional class mothere both initiated more vocaliza>ion jan^^esponded to fK^r infants' 
vocalizations more frequently. The second major difference v^^as that professional class 
infants were "kept busy" more often than v^^orfeing class infiin'ts: they had more toys and were 
less often confined in a playpen or high chair. There was some evidence that professional 
class women responded mbre often and more quickly to fretting infants. There were nc class 
differences in care (amount of tifne in physical contoct or within two feet was equal, and 
mothers were equally prohibitive). 

^ *>• 
In the lab, professional class infants shbw,ejd Lacger decreases in vocalization during a 
meaningful tape-recorded passage when compared with a meaningless one. Following the 
passage, they also gazed longer at th^^' female experimenter, as if looking for the source of 
\he speech. They also showed greater decreases in physical activity when they heard a tape- 
recording of their mother's voice in comparison with a stranger's voice, and they babbled 
more following their mother's recording than did working class infants. The'vocalization 
response appeared to be a more central index of information processing amonjg the professional 
class mfants; the author attributed this class difference to the higher lev^l of verbal interaction 
experfenced at home. 

In'a structured play setting, professional cipss infants engaged in more exploratory 
behavior during the initial adaptation pe.riod. Most play behavior differences, however, were 
within class differences. 

About 40% of the infants in each class group cried when their mothere left the playroom, 
but professional class infants did so with shorter latencies. Among working class infants whose 
mothers wor1<ed (7), not one cried when her mother left the room, while 9 of the 17 whose 
mothers did not work cried. When the mother returned, only one infant of the w6r1<ing mothers 
crawJed to her, but 10 of the 17 infants of non-worfcing mother? did so. 

It is suggested that the data argue that social class itself is not an adequate control for 
infant experience. The actual experiences^hich contribute to differences In behavior need to 

be examined.' n 

\. 

^ * It should be noted that all of the infants were girls. Some other research findings 

* suggest that early vocalization is related to later intelligence test scores for g^ls, but not 
for boys . ^ i 



Tulkin, S. 

The effects of experience on infants' reactions to separation from their mothers. Paper 
presented at the meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association, NewYorfc, April 1971. 

Infants' reactions to separation from and reunion with their mothers were examined in 
relation to their experiences with their mothers at home. 
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^ The subjects were 30 middle cfSss and 30 workmg class white mothers and their first 
born ten-month old daughters. Maternal behaviors observed included location of motner in 
relation to the child, response to Infant fret, vocalization, nonverbal responses, and materna^ 
prohibitions* In addition to being observed for about f^vo hours at home with their mothers, 
the infants were observed in a separation session conducted In a laboratory setting. Latency 
to cry, amount of crying, and total time playing with the toys were observed. 

About 40% of the infants from each social class group cried when their mothers left 
the room. The latency to cry was longer for the workirig class infants (mean 28.4 seconds vs 
5.4 seconds for middle class criers). In general, behavlo^ in the^separatlon session was'not 
related to maternal behaviors observed in the home. The^^wfy meaningful finding was that 
the amount of time the mother held her child at home was related to less crying during the 
separation session (r ^ -.335 for middle cToss subjects, -.3S/ for working class). The Infants 
were dichotomized according to a) cried vs didnH cry at separation, b) crawled to mother vs 
didn't when mother returned, ^and c) those who criec| and crawled vs those who neither cried 
nor crawled. Middle class infants who cried and/^or crawled sper>t more time face-fo-face 
with their mothers at home, and working class infants who cried and/or crawled spent less 
'time in this position. The data suggest that working class Infants who cried during separation 
may have experienced more interaction with their mothers when the latter were over two feet 
away than did middle class criers. This might indicate that for working class infants it was'* 
not the separation per se that led to crying, but the fact that mothers did not interacf\^ith 
them during separation . This is supported by the longer latency to cry of the working class 
infants; anxiety was not aroused by the mother's lepving, but perhaps by her not saying 
" anything afterward. ^ 

The author is careful to point out that reactions to separation may not necessarily 
reflect attachment. Kagan'^s "dlscrepancy-from-schema" hypothesis Is offered as an explana- 
tion of th^ responses of the infants in this study to the separation^session. This theory assumes 
that Infants develop a schema (or internal representation) for their mothers during the first few 
months of life, and once the schema has been developed, large discrepancies from it elicit 
fear responses. In this study, for infants whose rnpthers worked, mother leaving was not a 
^ discrepant event (nonfe of the seven infants of working mothers cried). Middle class infants 
spent more time than working class infants in a face-to-face position with their mothers, so 
her leaving«the visual field would be a more discrepant event for middle class infants, who 
cried very quickly dfter she left. The strange situation for the working class Infant may not 
have been that his mother left the room, but that he didn't hear her after she left, thus his 
longer* latency to c^y. • 



Tulkin, S. R. 

Infants* reactions to mother's voice and stranger's voice. SocTal class differences in 
the firsf year of life. Paper presented at the meeting of the, Society. for Research In 
Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971., 

Some class differences in the language related behaviors of ten month old first-bom ' 
girls are described. It is suggested that previous results indicating no class differences among 
young Infants may merely reflect insensiti vity In assessment procedures. Moore's findings that 

ErIc - ' " . " 'I n) .1 . 



the "speech quotient" of six mohth old glrlswv^os significantly correlated with vocabulary at 
-three years of og^, and that the "spe^ech quotient" of 18 rp'onth old girls was significantly 
relate to vpcaljular/^scares at eight /ears or^e mentioned along with. Bay ley's obtained corre- 
lation of .80 be^ween girls* vocalirotion^sdores during the first year of life and Wechsler- 
Bellevup IQ at 2i6 years . * < / 
♦ 

Co^nparisans of infdnts* responses to mother's and stranger's voices s<jgg^ted that the 
middle class infants responded differently to the .two stimuli. But the working class, infants did 
not. There were no difference^ in vocalfzatlon or, movement during the two passages, nor was 
there a difference In heartrate deceleration. However, middle ckjss infonts qureted more - 
during their mother's passage and vocglized more following it than did working class Infants., 
Most striking wer^ the differences in looking behavior, with a greater tendency for middle 
'class infants to look at the correct person following the passage. * ^ ^ - \ 

The looking response data are related to previous findings by Yurnure, fCfigan, and * - 
Denni^ &jNajarian (who reported that^the most dramatic deficiency in institutionalized, 
infants they observed was that; they did not turn to the source of a sound). . ^ ' ' 

, . ^ c • • . . ' 

* „ . VVhile the greater differential response of middle class infants is suggested to be mpst 
likeJy relq/ed to experience with verbalization, correlations^betv/een the home observa>ions 
and the laboratory findings wete only suggestive. None of the home obs^rvd>ion variables ^ 

'was correlated with differential looking behaviors. Distinct face-to-face vocalization at 
home and differential vocalization following the first presentation of mother^'s and stranger/s 

/voices yielded correlations of .464 (£<.05) for middle class subjects and .444 (p<.05)i for 
working class subjects. • ' * • ' 



Tulkin, S, R..,|fec CoMer, B.J.' ^ . ' * ' ^ 

- Chil^reVring af^itijdes an^ mother-child interaction among middle- and workirfg-c lass 
famijies. Merri ll -Palmer Quarterly, 1972, in press. 

. — T « * 

This study addresses the question'of the relationship between childrearing attrftdes 
r and childrearing practices. Most studies have focused an a few dimensions (often authoritarian 
^ versus demacratic ^control) of maternal attitudes* The Maternal Attitude Scale used in this 

investigation is designed'to reflect the role of the mother's own developmental conflicts in 

deJ^ermining her attitudes tovyacd childrearing. 

Th^ subfects^/ere 30 middle-class and 26 working-class whi-te mothers and theTr first- - 
bam ten mof^th old daughters. They were observed at home for tv/a hours on each of tv/o days; 
coded'vafiables exqmined in this study we|^ concerned v/ith Ideation of mother and infant 
(time facerto-fooe, etc.), physical contact, prohibitions (verbal and physical), maternal 
verbalization^ /Id mqterhal actions to keep the infant busy. The environment was also des- 
cribed. The Maternal H|^*tude Scale was completed by the mother 'following the final obser- 
vatior); three working class and two middle class mothers failed to returri it. 



, . class comparfsons of anifude factor scores Indicated that middle class mothers reflccfcd 

more appropriate contra! of aggressive impulses, greater encc^rogement of reciprocity, accep- 
tance of emotional complexities in'childrearing, and comfort m perceiving and meeting a 
boby's needs. The classes were not different in attitudes regarding appropriate and inappropri- 
ate closeness.. 

When the five attitude factors v^ere correlated with the seventeen maternal behavior^. 
15 of the 85 correlations for middle doss mothers*were significortt. Of th€se, 10 were concerned 
with encouragement of reciprocity. Mothers who endorsed statements reflecting a belief in 
reciprocity were less likely to keep their infants in a plo/pen Tor long periods, and more likely 

V to Interact with their infants in both verbal and nonverbal modalities. The attitude-behavior 
r^lotio^hips for working class mothers were less clear; only 4 of the 85 correlations reached 

' statistical significance. • , ' 

•The authors describe the study's' unique contribution as -o demonstration of a significant 
relationship betv/een maternal attitudes and childreoring behavior. Apparei%t!/, middle class 
mothers reflect the belief that infants con communicate and fhat mothers con understand and 
respond. They also spend more time with their daughters in a fooe-to-foce position, respond 
to her vocalizations, imitate her vocalizations, give her objects to ploy with, and respond to. 
a higher percentage of her frets. It is suSgestfed that at this age the issue of reciprocity is of 
paramount Importance, so the results are Hot surprising.* However, such a relationship was not ^ 
found for working class mothers. There is some evidence that such mothers tend to feel they 
con hove little influence over the*^ve1apment of their infants, which might moke them less 
l-ikely \o act on whatever beliefs theyTiove. 

* ' This study does demonstrate a relotfonsiilp betv/een beliefs*and practices In one area 
for middle class mothers (a pattern of 10 correlations ^os obtained for the reciproclfy attitude 
factor). However, the authors also discussed, the other 5 of 85 correlations found to be signi- 
ficant, and the 4 of 85 for working class mothers. It Is equally' likely that such small numbers 
of correlations following no particular pattern occurred by^chonce. These results indicate . 
that there may be a refotlonship betwfe^ particular attitudes and behaviors for some mothers^ 
but 0 general conclusion iis not warranted. 



Tulkin, S.-R. & Kogon, J. 

. Mother-child interaction in the first ^eor of life. Child Development , 1972, 4fi*, 
31-41. ■ • ^* 

The major findings in a home -observation study oj^ 30. middle jlos's and 30 working 
. class Caucasian mothers and their first born -daughters af;e reported and discussed. The authors 
poipt out that failure to consider specific early experiences of humans, which may be related 
to later develof^ment has led fo the labeling of particular bqckground? as deprived; they 
argue strongly that such labeling Is'defomatdry and because of overslmpllflcotionj hinders 
understanding of developmental processes* 
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The findings of this 'study are describedTTn moresJetail above CTulkin, 1970). An 
. additional class difference noted was that middle class mothers (one or both parents had 
graduated from college dnd In addition, the fother was working In a professional job) more 
often placed their Infants In a face-to-face position tjvan did working doss mothers (either 
one. or h6fh parents hqd dropped out of high school, but neither had any college, or the 
father worked In a semiskilled or unskilled job). Every verbal behavior coded woTmore 
frequent among mIcWIe class mothers (p 4i .01 for all) . However, there were no social class 
differences in the Infants' tendencies to vocalize spootaneously, suggesting that maternal 
differences in vqpalizatlon were not attributable to initial differences among Infants. The 
significant class differenci'es appeared to' result from a subgroup of middle class mothers who 
were highly verbal with their Infants rather than from a deprivation uniquely characteristic 
of working class families. 

The mothers also completed an attitude questionnaire. Some working class mothers 

felt it was futile to attempt to Interact, with their Infants, a common philosophy appeared to 

be that only after a child began to«ta^ was it important to speak back. Also, working 

class mothers tended to feel they qould have little Influence on the development of their 

children. This finding suggests.that attempts to change' maternal behaviors, withouf regard 

to their source or to other aspects of the social system, are unlikely to succeed. Other 

differences In maternal behavior (within class) seemed to be related to parental values. 
* 

The authors suggest that Interventionists should encourage parents to recognize the 
Influence they have over their children's development and to understand the consequences 
of various types of experience. Further, they must be careful not to Insist that particular 
skills or traits they may value represent the one optimal pattern f(5r everyone. ' 

Wachs, T. D./Uzgiris, I. C, & Hunt, J. McV. 

Cognitive development Ih Infants of different age levels and from different environ- 
mental backgrounds: An explanatory Investigation, Merrlll-Pdimer Quarterly, 1971, l7, 

283r3I7. ^ ' ^ • — 

» 

This study was^designed to investigate differences in the development of Intelligence 
between'disadvantaged Infants and those of higher socio-economic stotus (SES), and to 
determine whether some speclTic home environment factors are related to cogmtlve develop- 
ment. 

The subjects were 102 Infants tested either In the 7th, Nth, 15th, 18th or 22nd mor^th 
of li/e (that Is, the study was cross-sectional^ not longitudinal, with different infants com- 
prising each age group). Half of the Infants at each age level were of lower SES (ranging 
from middle upper- lower class to lower- lower class, 84% were black), and the other 'ha If 
were middle class, matched for sex and age (mostly' white) , The Infant Psychological 
Development Jcale (IPDS) consisting' of six Plaget-based scales was administered in the home 
over two tp three da/sl In addition, a modification of the Inventor/ of Home Stimulation 
(STIM) was completed, 2/ of 72 Items were based on observation, 45 on maternal Interview. 
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The results are discussed at some length for each test series ond each age level . In 
summary, the disadvantaged children scored lower than the middle SES infants at leasf at - 
one age point orv object permanence, development of means, learn 'mg and foresight tasks, and 
vocal imitation. Of all the significant dlfferences-obtalned, none favored the disadvantaged 
infants., ft is suggested that the usecf a wider range of SES (rather than a dichotomy) and moi'e 
than a single score for development may account for the finding of SES relat^ differences 
prior to two years^ In contrast to most other research. It Is emphasized that the cross-sectfoool 
nature of the data made the results specific to the age levels chosen, and replication with a 
longitudinal design would be advisable. 

The analyses of home environment in relation to developmental score Indicated that 
two kinds of home experience were corslstenti/ related to development. . First, the Intensity 
of the stimulation and the vprlety of change in circumstances to which the Infant Is exposed, 
and second, the opportunity to hear vocal signal's for specific objects, actions and relation- 
ships. High Intensity stimulation from wliic|i the Infant cannot escape aild Irwoluntary ex- 
posure to an excessive variety of circumstances were negatively correlated with development^ 
scores at every age level. This suggests tlnat, Indrscrlmlnate stimulus bombardment rather ^ 
than stimulus deprivation may be more of a problem for the disadvantaged c^^Ild* A curvl- . 
Tlnear relationship between level of stImuJatlorrand developmenf m«y exist (as suggested In 
the notion of "the match" by Hunt). The finding that vocal and verbal stimulation of Infants 
by their parents are positively related to cognitive development at 15, 18 and 22 months Is 
consistent with some previous flpdings. Jp addition to the level of stimulation and verbal 
stimulation, at each age level several?oth$r items In the home environment were related 
to development, with the specific Iterps varying with age. This provides further evidence 
for the "match" hypothesis (that there! Is an optimal level In the young organism's Intefactlon 
v/ith his circumstances) . ' 



Weiss, J. L., Grunebaum, H. U., & Schell, R. E. 

Psychotic mothers and their cl^ildren* Archives of General Psychiatry^ 1964, M, 
90-98. ' . ' 



The relationship between psychological studies of twelve mothers and psychiatric ss 
ratings of the therapeutic usefulness of joint admission (having their Infants wlth^hem In. 
the psychiatric ward after the acute period of their illness) is reported. 

Data from projective tests (Rorschach, TAT, Draw-a-Person) and clinical observation 
were obtained at some point during hospitalization fpr twelve mothers aged 20-37. They 
were also categorized according to a clinical st6ff member's judgment^ the, usefulness of 
the joint admission procedure (^ - much, B = some, C - little). Five mothers were placed 
in category A, four in B ond three in C. 

Jhe groups were found not to differ In terms of admission dlagndslv but the time of 
onset and the qualitative nature of the disturbance appeared to be related to certain enduring 
character Istlcs* A breakdown soon after delivery seemed more likely to occur in women whose 
personality organization was relatlvel/'prlmltlve In llbldlnal development, defensive opera- 
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fions and interpersonal adaptations, Mothers who seemed to benefit most from }oint admission 
were those whose tests reflected signs of active, severe disturbance along with more develop- 
mentally mature conflicts and defenses^ and who had had some previous relationship with 
the child. 

Thus it appears that joint admission Is /lot so llkel/ to be helpful in eartyTx^stpartum 
cases as for mothers who become III somewhat later after the bi/t^i of their child. This is 
also when separation would seem to ^e most damaging to the child. 



i 



Fundamental early environmental Influences on the development of competence. In - 
M. .E. Meyer (Ed.), jJiird s/nlposium on learning: . Cognitive learning. Bdlingham, 
Washington: Western Washington StafeTollege, \9TI7 ' 

The rationale behind the Harvard^ Pre-School Project and some preliminary findings 
,are described, in this paper. The project Is generally aimed at the stud/ of the development 
of adaptive abilities or competence In the first six years of life, and in particular the 
^problem of how to ^uc^re the experiences of the first six years of life so as to encourage 
, maximal development of human competence. * ^ 

• ' . f * 

What constlttjtes human competence was, determined by first selecting a broad sample 
of 400 three, four, Snd fiVe year olds and then through observation and testing. Isolating 
51 children, ha^f of whom were judged to be very high on overall competence, and half to 
be very low. After eight months of observation, the 13 most talented and 13 least talented 
children were selected, and a list of soclpl and nonso^clal "distinguishing characteristics was 
* comprled. The elghf social abilities isolated m/:luded the ability to get and maintain the 
attention of adults in a socially accepted way, to express both affection and h<5?tillty to 
adults, to compete with peers, and others. The nonsoclal abilities included linguistic com- 
petence, intellectual competence, executlv^ abilities, and attentlonaf- ability, with sub- 
abilities fisted Ui the second and third categories. Interactions among social, motivational 
and inteliectual development were seen to be pervasive. v 

In order to study the etiology of competence In young children, instruments to assess 
competence and maternal behaviors bad to be. developed. Observation of over one hundred 
children led the staff to the conclusion that the well -developed three year olds performed 
more like fojur, five, and six year olds on the target abilities than did the older children who 
were developing poorly. Accordingly, the decision was made to concentrate on thazero to 
three year age range, but since previous resear^h'has Indicated that dpvelopmental diver- 
gence does not begin until sometime during the second year of IIfe,'*fe^X^^was finally 
focused on the development of competence during the second and third'years. Measuring 
Instruments developed Included a task Instrument for the analysis of ongoing experience, an 
Interview procedure to study salient environmental factors, a scale to gauge social Inputs to • 
chri^en, and an observational tool to assess the child's use of his physt^l surroundings. 
Thes^instruments are described in the paper. y 
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A longitudinal natural experiment was planned to include 24 childrei^ studied for 
two years beginning at one /eor, and 24 studied For one /ear from fege two. In each group,^ 
half of the subjects would hove an older sibling judged tp haVe attained high levels of 
cohipetence (A families) and hqjif would have an older sibling of lower than overoge compe- 
^tence (C families). To allow for attrition, the plan was to begin with 60 families. Over 
a' 16 month period more than 15,000 families were screened, but as of December, 1970, there 
were still only 33 families In the study (13 one year olcls, 20 two year olds; 21 A families, 
12 C-famllles; 16 of lower SES, 17 of middle SES). Data on the typical experiences of ^acb 
subject are x:oTlected once evtfry three weeks for six months of the year (30 protocols per . 
.child per year are^talned). Data on the child's social experience, his mother*s Interactions 
with him, and his use of his ph/slcal environment are collected at similar InterVak. 'Fourt^n 
tests of the development of competence are glven^jjj^rlng the second year of life and IS or 16, 
are given during the third year. ^ ' » ^ ^ 

Preliminary results on the language data Indicate that A>subjects score higher thani 
C subjects and the dffference Increases with age. Data on the development of the ability 
to sense discrepancies Indicate few differences during the second year, but among two year 
, olds, A's scored higher than C's and the size of the differences increases with age. Bayley 
men to k development scores for the lA and IC groups were not significantly different (104.5 
vs 100.5), but when the same groups reached,24 months of age, a difference had appeared 
(127.0 vs 110.5) . Ainong subjects who entered the study at two years of age, A's scored 
higher than Cs (104.0 vs 86.0) . For the nine A children tested at 36 months of age, the . 
BInet mean IQ score was I38\0; for' the five C children it was 92.0. 

General data indicated that regardless of whether a child was developing well or 
poorly, he spent far more time oriented toward physical rather than social Interaction (for 
one year olds, 88.1% vs 11.9%; for two year olds, 80.8% vs 19. 2%). Also, the predominant 
experiences of most children ^were what was termed "gain information - visual", that Is, 
storing steadily at one object or scene for at. least three seconds. ^ 

Some educated guesses concerning differences between experiences of A and C 
children are discussed. At 12 to 15 months, social experiences appear to be similar, but 
C mothers seem to be characteristically more restrictive than A mothers. A children engage 
In more mastery behavior pnd are exposed to more live language (C children get the bulk 
of their language from television). 

The author has become convinced of the special Importance of the 10 to 18 month age 
range for the development of general competence. Including cognitive ability. A family's 
capacity to rear children (particularly that of the mother) Is tested by three major develop- 
ments In this period. >he capdclty for receptive language begins to become substantial at 
about eight or nine months, the emergence of locomotor ability places stress on the primary 
caretaker,, and babies begin to reveal a growing awareness cjf their separate Identity (this 
is shaped thrbugh Interactions with the caretaker) as well as a strong orienting tendency 
toward their mothers. It appears that the behavior of the primary caretaker is crucial, 
particularly In terms of how she copes with her infant when he reaches nine or ten months 
of age. * • 



/ . • 

Some chorocterlstlcs of the most effective mothers* chlldreoring proctlces ore described. 
'Alille tlie most effective mothers by no meons devote the bulk of their doy^o reorlng children 
(even A mothers home oil doy jpenKless thon 10% of their time Interocting with their Infonts), 
they ore excellent designers (of the child's physlcol world) ond consultonts (they usuolly but 
not olwoys respond to his overtures) . Some ottltudes ond volues thot oppeor reloted to o 
mother's effectiveness ore her view of life In generol, enjoyment of young children (or not), 
^ awareness of the formative role of the eorly yeors (few C mothers believe thot this period 
hos profound slgnlflconce), concern for possessions (which Is Incompotible with o I lowing 
freedom to young children), occeptonce of the ideo thot on Infont ond o spotless home ore ' 
Incompotible, ond concern obout sofety for the infont (A mothers tend to occept more ri^s 
than C mothers). It Is the outhor's Impression thot Infonts ore generally more coreful obout 
projecting themselves thon we think; coutlon Is necessary but the/e Is o mld-grpund with regord 
to safety. Perhaps the most bosic necessory resource for excellent chlldreoring Is energy. 

( ' - ' 
Yor^w, L. J. 

I jj 'Research In dimensions of eorly motemol core. Merrll l-Polmer Quorterly, 1963*, 9, 
I0l-lj[4. 

l^jis notecf thot while there hos been consensus thot the most slgniflcont influence In 
the eorly .environment is the Infont's relotlonship with his mother, little reseorch ottentlon 
hos been given to onolysls of specific interoctlonol vorlobles. 

In choosing vorlobles for ottentlon In the study reported, conslderotlon wos guided by 
Infant sensitivities os well os on emplrlcol onolysls of three mojor mpternol functions: the 
mother os o) o source of soclol ond sensory stimu lotion, b) on ogent of need-grot I fl cot I on, 
ond c) OS medlotor of environmentol stimuli. In addition, homes were roted on excluslveness 
of motemol core (single vs multiple mothering). Jhe dependent vorlobles were Infont per- 
^nolity chorocterlstlcs ond developmentol functions ossessed ot slk months of oge. 

The subjects were studied during the course of o longftudlnol study of personollty , 
development In odopted children. For these onolyses, children In only one home for the' 
first six rnonths of life were Included, 21 were direct odoptlve plocements ,ond 19 were In 
foster homes. Tije, results were striking In the extent to which they Implied thot, developmentol 
progress during the first six months Is Influenced by moternol stImu lotion. Stimulus-odoptotlon 
(r's- of .56 to .85), ochlevement stImu lotion (.23 to .72),, soclol stImulotion-(.37 to .65), 
communlcotlon (.39 to .59), ond posltlve-offectlve expression (.53 to .55) showed consistently 
high relotlonshlps with infont chorocterlstlcs of IQ, hondling stress, explorotory monlpulotlve 
behovior, ond soclol Inltlotlve. Moternol vorlobles of emotlonol Involvement, occeptonce- 
rejection ond respect, for indlvlduollty were reloted to the Infont's copoclty to cope with stress 
(r - .57 to .65) but less relote'S to developmentol progress. Amount ond quollty of stImu lotion 
were both hightly reloted to IQ (r - .65 to .72) os wos stlmulus-odoptotlon . (r - .69) indlcoting 
thot 6pproprioteness of stlmulotlon wos Impqrtont. Moternol consistency, o vorloble receiving 
consideroble populor emphosis, wos found to be only minlmolly reloted to infont vorlobles. 
The author suggested thot perhops o minlmol level of consistency is sufficient os well os 
necessary for the Infant to be able to relate to his environment, ond too moch consistency 
may not be desirable. * . » 
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Infant autonomy and adaptability were found to have low-px)Sitive or negative reloHcns 
to the maternal variables, suggesting that they may reflect basic predispositions with consHtu- 
tional determinants. 

Data suggesting the* Importance of recognizing the Impqct of the child on the mother, 
rather than |ust vice-versa, were cited. Case studies described the existence of different 
interpers<Jnal relationships' between the same foster mot|ier and different Infants at different 
points In time, ar\d also between the same foster mother and different same-sexed, same-aged 
infants at the same point in time. • 



While. the data relating maternal .caretaking variables to Infant characteristics are 
compelling, It should Be noted that they reflect the same period, at six months. A significant 
relationship between stimulation conditions and fQ at six months Is less surprising If the IQ 
measures focus on responses to similar stimuli, ^//hether later IQ is related to early stimulation 
remains an important question. * » . ' 



Zern, D.\ 

The Influence of certain child-rearing factors upon the'devefopment of a structured 
and salient sense of time. Genetic Vgychqiogy Monographs, 1970, 81, 197-254. 

The hypothesis that chlldrearing In the first year of life which Isn-elatlvely frustrating 
(within viable limits) will help to produce an adult with a relatively structured and salient 
sense of time was tested both c^ross-culturally and longitudinally. Based on Freudian theory, 
Bergler and Rohelm contended that to the extent that the unseparable bond between mother and 
child Is weakened, an accurate and adequate perception cif time b^omes one stable result. 
Zern modified that hypothesis and argued that Indulgence-frustration of the Infant Is crucial 
to development of the sense of time salience, regardless of the source of that experience. 

Working from ratings made by Bacon, Barry, & Child on the overall Indulgence of 
.101 societies, and adding constraints related to information on calendrlcal variables and . 
1 1 nguIsfTc diffusion, 47 societies were rated ork eight chlljirearing variables ancTsIx symptoms 
of time salience (e.g.,\q developed calendar of aTx)ut a year's length, a series of dates 
regularly recurring and &f special ritual significance). Using Guttman Scaling, an overall 
score (1-8) for each society was obtaIn6d. The correlation be/ween the time varld^(e and 
overall Indulgence was -.441 (p^.OOl). Other varlabjes were also examined. TKe basic 
relationship was found to hold significantly for Eurasia, Oceania, North America, and South 
America,, but not for'Afrlca. Presence 6f a nurturant figure was found to be not nearly as 
important as general Indulgence, and qonsideratlon of later chlldrearing practices Indicated 
that they were unimportant Tn comparison with initial general indulgence. 

For the longitudinal study, data from the Fels Research Institute were used. Ratings 
based ort recorded naturalistic observations were made for each subject on 12 chlldrearing 
variables. Ratings of TAT protocols obtained for 12 cards at 14-1/2 years of age were made 
for sallerrce of time structuring In the story. Findings were more clear-cut for boys, with 
a correlotlon of time with Immediacy of time reduction of -.547, and with degree of drive 
reduction, consistency of drive reduction and overall Indulgence of -.372, -.353 and -.335 
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-respectively. For gjrls the only significant relationship Indicated that girls vyith little feeding 
schedule had a low sens& of time (r = -.390), and other evidence supported the Inference ^ 
that salience of time fpr girls Is InTIuenced by factors other thgn hidufgence In the first ^> ^ 
year more than is the case for boys. ^ \ 



Generally, the results Indicated that measures of cultural complexity did not predlct^^i 
time salience nearly as well as did more psychological factors, and neither socio-economic '^Sa. ^ 
class nor general Intelligence predicted time salience as well as did chlldrearlng. 



1 



The author Interpreted the results related to sex differences as an Indication that 
girls are more subject to the Influences of their Immediate environment than are boys. 
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Abt Associates, Inc. 

A study in child core 1970^71.' Cambridge: Author, 197rl. 
c , 

Under a contract from the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), Abt Associates, 
Inc. undertook a study to seek out and describe formal child care arrangements of good 
qual?ly, and to Investigate the cost of reproducing the centers and home care arrangements 
of those they visited. 

The report consists of four volumes. From 40 centers visited, 20 v/ere selected for In- 
depth study. Of those 20, 7 are child care systems (some Including homp cCire) and 13 are 
center programs. Case studies of the 20 centers, cost and quality Issues, and the research 
strategy are described In detail in Volumes II, III, and IV of the report. Volume III also in- 
cludes three center designs, for 25, 50, and 75 children. The first volume provides an over- 
view of the study. 

Some general findings of the study are: 1) There is no one kind of quality care; it 
comes In many forms. 2) Good care Is now being provided by a wide variety of sponsors^ 
(religious groups,^ migrant camps, inner-city community organizations, private industry, 
welfare departments, etc.). 3) Good child care Is hard to guarantee; the one common thread 
seems to be enormous human effort. A child care center Is its director and staff. 4) Good 
child care is expensive. Costs In this study ranged from 51,200.to $4,000 per child per year, 
^ and no center cared only for Infants, who as a group are generally more expensive. 

Some specific findings are also discussed. Children in the "good" centers are generally 
happy, cooperative and self-reliant, the adults In these centers are responsive, supportive and 
Vi/arm. Most children spend betv^een six and ten hours a day in a center, typically divided into 
groups ranging from 8 to 21 children. The staff-child ratip was found to be^ principal indica- 
tor of good care. Larger centers seemed fo have more difficulty in maintaining warmth. 
Formal educational qualifications were not found to be associated with excellence of staff; 
recruitment of warm and responsive teachers was thougnr to be crucial. The directors of child 
care centers are very important to the success of operation. Parents were found to be Involved 
in programs in a variety of ways. In some centers parents participated In policy decisions; in 
others they acted as advisers; and in some centers they played primarily a social role. 
While larger centers were found to cost Q little less per child, it also seemed to be more dif- 
ficult to provide quality care in a large center, even with a favorable child-staff ratio. Home 
care systems offered warm, secure care which was almost always very near the children's homes^ 
but was in general, almost as*^xpenslve as center care (exceptions were infants, mildly sick 
children, children with special problems, and those In hard-to-reach areas). Home care wos 
also found to be seriously underfunded; the mothers providing care were paid far less than 
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federal minimum wages. Home educational programs* were slim. On the average, almost 
one-quarter of the resources used by centers were not paid for, volunteer workers accounted 
for the major portion of these unpaid resources* While all centers were post the start-up 
phase. It was Indicated that at least one aggregate person-year of work Is needed to get a 
center going. The Investigators concluded that. In general, quality child care Is not profitable, 
- They comment that It Is clear that child care may be a social good appropriate for public support 

Of the 20 programs studied, only 6 provided care for Infants,. and 10 for toddlers, and 
none exclusively served that age range. Of the 13 centers studied In detail, the following 
three served Infants. 1) The AVCO Day Care Center In Massachusetts serves the Roxbury- 
North Dorchester commun'ty. It was begun by the AVCO printing plant for employees but 
now serves the community, 34 children are served In the program which emphasizes socIaJ -emo- 
tional development, "pf the six staff members, five are black and two are young men. 
2) The 5\h City Pre-School Center Is an Integral port of the 5th City Community Refomiulation 
Experiment pn the west side of CMcago. The program Is designed to help deprived children 
from poverty areas to cope with the world. The staff works with what they hdve (facilities, 
space, equipment and materials are all Inadequate) to serve the 197 children*in pre-school 
and after-school programs. The center has developed a curriculum and methodology to meet 
the specific educational needs of deprived children. 3) The Children's Center at Syracuse 
University Is a research and demonstration center and has been described Ih detail elsewhere 
in these abstracts. 

Three of the seven child care systems surveyed served infants. 1) The Famrly Day 
Care Career Program Is a system of organized homp care located in New York City. Each 
of 21 sub-centers administers 40 to 60 homes' In the neighborhoods served. A central office 
provides technical support. Family Doy Care is a unique community of people who hove 
banded tog^her to help each other. Licensed day homes enrolled six children, including 
those of the teacher mother. The educational program Is severely limited, but educational 
aides from the sub-centers help each mother eight hours a week. This system accepts about 
100 to 200 new .children each month (with a waiting list of about 800). About 3500 children 
are served. 2) The Neighborhood Centers Day Care Association Is part of a welfare organisa- 
tion In Harris County, Texas. Eight day care centers and 179 day care homes serye .about 1000 
children. The program has operated for 18 years. While many educational and curriculum 
materials are available to the centers, administrative emphasis Is on the development of the 
"whole child". 3) The Northwest RurxxJ Opportunities (NRO) day care system Is operated 
under an umbrella migrant organization (NRO). Nine day care centers are scattered through- 
out six counties In eastern Washington State. The system uses 21 trailers specially designed 
for and built at a cost of $9,000 to 10,000 each. A curriculum directed speclfictatly at the 
learning and language development problems of migrant children has been developed by NRO's 
child development specialist and two outside consultants. Seventy percent of the project's 
staff is drawn from the migrant community and Is receiving In-service training. 

Considerable detail about the programs and their costs (carefully broken down) is 
available in the full report. 
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American Academy of Pediatrics 

Standards for da^ core centers for Infants and children under 3 years of age. Evanston- 
Author, 1971 . T" " 

The Committee on Infant and freschool Children of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
has developed basic standards for quaUty day care for children under 3 years of age. 
There are at present no federal laws setting standards for day care. State laws vary considerably, 
and most have been adapted for day care from laws designed for other situations (for exqmple, 
nursing homes). The standards described in this American Academy of Pediatrics booklet were 
intended to be basic standards only; recommendations which would promote further improvement • 
- of services will be written as a supplement to these standards. 

Th^ standards are written to cover baste principles, administration, personnel, records, 
program, health services, nutrition, and facilities for day care centers for children. Sections 
or chapters of the publication are devoted to each of these topics. While. most of the suggested 
procedures are advocated by almost all of those who discuss quality day care programs, some of 
the recommendations involve particular stances on issues that are considered to be somewhat 
controversial. An example is the recommended policy concerning ill children. Current reseaFch 
indicates that children who are ill generally have harbored the infectious agent for several days 
prior to its first appearance as a symptomatic illness. It Is therefore recommended that children 
who are ill be cared for in the center at the mother's discretion. At the sametirne, the basic 
standards include provision of a "separation area" equipped with one crib for .every 20 or fewer 
children, presumably for children who are ill or require a particularly quiet place to rest. 
Another topic of corttroversy concerns staff wearing apparel; these standards state that "frsquent 
changing of clothing and the wearing of special scrub gowns or other similar attir'e designed to 
prevent the spread of infection is thought to be unnecessary and should not be required" (p. 2). 

Some of/he points emphasized in the standards include the Importance of inrservice 
training for all staff; consultation on policy and procedures, on implementation of the daily 
program, and on personnel training; and parent involvement in both general and Iridividual 
program planning. A ratio of one staff member for every four children under 3 years of age 
is mandated, and It Is reoqfmmended that' the same adult care for the same child. A single, 
ready-to-feed formula (unless medically contralndicated) is advised. A baby should be held 
for bottle feeding, and be fed according to his individual schedule by the same person. In 
general, the standards are concerned with requirements of a more concrete sort. It is, however, 
noted that patience, warmth, ability to set limits, a positive personal self-imqge, and flexibility 
in reaction to and knowledge of different expressions of behavior are important qualities for 
staff. Planning ahead of activities for children is advocated. Also recommended for attention 
are motor activities, visual-motor coordinatijpj^i, language development, other communication 
skills,^Irect experience with materials and pjeiple in the center and community, activities 
encouraging the development of curiosity and exploration,, and activities which foster social 
and personal growth through Individualized care by consistent mothering figures. 
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Api^lachian Regional G)mmission 

Prbgrams %r infants and young children . Part 1 : Education aftd day care. 
Washington: AutKor, 1970. 

This booklet is a collection of descriptions of various types of programs for young 
^ildren that were in operation at the time of the publication, seemed to be effective, and 
contained elements that could be used easily In many communities. The list was Intended to 
♦ provide examples of programs, and does not include all such programs In e^rsterfce. Some of 
the material is now out-of-date since most programs change continually and some are relatively 
short-lived (particularly research programs). Edch program summary includes a discussion 
of program objectives, description, effecHveness, end replication. Sources of further infor- 
mation ar^ also included. 

The4>rog^^ are grouped into several cotegotiej. ' Those inclt^JicLin the first category, 
"Comprehensive, P^rams",^re: Children's Center (Syracuse, New York; director: B. Caldwell, 
1964-1969; R. Lollys, 1969-present), the Child Study Center (New Haven, Connecticut/ 
director: S. Provence), the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; director: J. Gallagher), the Institute for Child and Family Development 
(Greensboro, North Carolina; director; M. Keister), the Hough Parent and Child Center ' 
(Cleveland, Ohio; director: R. Johnson), two other Parent and Child Centers (described 
anonymously)^ \he Head Start program, and the Follow Through program. All but the tost 
two projects in the comprehensive category serve infants (most also serve older children). 

* \, 

The .second category, jlEducation Programs", is divided into home programs and early 
learning center programs. Included in the home education program section are the Infant 
Education Research Project* (Washington, D. C; director: E. Schaefer),.the project of the 
Institute for Development of Human Resources (Gainesvilfe, Florida; director; 1. Gordon), 
the Mobile Preschool (Beverly Hills, California; director: R. Lipson), the Preschool Educa- 
tion Project (Charleston, Wesi* Virginia; director; R. Alford),,the Toy Lending Library 
(Berkeley, California; director: J. Hemphill), the Verbal Interaction Project (Freeport, New 
York; director: P. Levehstein), and^the Ypsilanti-Camegie Infant Education Project (Ypsi- 
lantl, Michigan; directors: D, Weikart & D. J-ambie). The first two and last two profecb 
listed include infants. The section on ea^y learning center programs includes the Academic 
Preschool (Champaign, Illinois; directors: C. Bereiter & S. Epgelmann), the Ameliorative 
Preschool (Champaign, Illinois; director: M. Karnes), the Children's Centers (Santa Monica, 
California; director: D. Zavitkovsky), the*'Perry Preschool Project (Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
director: D. Weikart), the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education j^Nashville, 
Tennessee; director: S. Gray), the Harvard Infant and Preschool Projects (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; director: B. White), and the project of the Institute for Child Dctvelopment and 
Experlmentol Educotion (New York City; director: F. 'Palmer). The first, second and fourth 
projects listed s^rve children three years of age or older; the third and seventh programs include 
children two years of age. Infants are included in the fifth and sixth projects. 

The third program category Is "Services for the Mentally "Retarded and Others with 
Special Needs" . It Includes* descriptions of the Bowen Protective Services Center (Chicago, 
II fi nois; director: G. Pennfer), Day Care for Mentally Retarded Children (Harlan, Kentucky,* 
director; J. Weatherby), Grandparents for Children (Nashville, Jen nessee;* director: J. Thune), 
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High School Courses for FutureJParents (such courses In eight U«S« cities ar^ described, s®me 
of the htgh schools also hove nurseries or day care centers), H6me Services for Retarded 
Parents and Children tthree programs are described), the John Tracy Clinic (Los Angeles, 
Cqlifomia, director. Mrs. Spencer Trdcy), and the Northwest Michigan Child Guidance 
Clinic (Traverse City, Midiigan, directo^: J. Young)* These programs provide special 
services to children of varying ages. / % 



^fourth category, "ProgrqmS Available on the Open Market", includes descriptions 
of commercial day care (several enterprises), cooperative* preschools, day care for working 
mothers (the KLH Child Dev^ilopment Center and other industry-sponsored centers), and a 
family day care system (Rochester, New'York; director: Foley)'> ^ 

The fifth category includes some general Ization^ about group care for infants and an 
oppendix whicli lists a variety of m€jterials, fllmi, and sources of technical, information. 

^ * * \ 

This book provide the reoder with brief descriptions <^ a great variety of programs. 

for young children. Other written Information concerning most of the programs^is ^ite 

limited. ^ ' .-^ ' 



Amote, T. E. . ^ ^ 

Learning and teaching in a center for the care of Infants and toddlers. Unpublished 
manuscript. University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 1969. 

* , ' : ^ 

. , The author provides a detailed accourtt of, the experiences concerning staffing of the 
demonstration project designed to provide a model for quality care of Infants in groups which ^ 
is located at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro and iydirectedi)y M^E. Keister. 
The article includes a brie( description of the cer^ter, and discussions of how non -profession a I 
stoff are employed and oriented to the job, how Jthe staff works together, what provision is'in- 
cluded for staff education and meetings, and som^ idea of the content for staff study. Examples 
of the cue*cards for the children, daily care sheet, emergency forms and physician health 
certification are included. ; 



Barbrock, C. R., GHmer, B. R., and GoOdroe, P. C. . 

information on intervention programs of^the Demonstration and Research Center for , 
Early Education. DAJ^CEE Papers -end Reports /l970^ 4^ (No. 6). ^ 

' This paper- provides an overview of the numerous and wide-ranging intervention efforts 
being undertake^ by the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education, John F. 
Kennedy Center for Research oh Education ai^luman Development, George Peabody College 
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for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The central mission of the project is to develop know- 
ledge which will lead to improving the educabllity of young children. The emphasis Is on 
those from low Income homes. The first assumption Is that /oong dhlldren can learn skills and 
behaviors which. will accumulate and provide a more adequate basis for acquiring arefftrtory 
of effective ways of deajing with every da/ Irving* Experience Is thus seen as a major factor 
In Influencing learning. The second majer assumption Is related to subcultural differences; 
the thrust is to look at the specific skills which children will be expected to acquire In order 
to learn how to learn. The mother Is seen -as the key agent In a child's acquisition of motiva- 
tion to learn; It Is also racogplzed that the may have to^ concern herself so,/nuch with subsis- 
tence that she may be unable to be concerned with her family's educational problems or 
potential. j 

The total number of* children In^ DARCEH programs from 1965 to 1970 was 2,251; of these 
only 31 syere below 2 years of age. All were of low-income, and 553 of the 2,251 Jived in^ 
urban settings; the rest* were rural. Parents and siblings were also Involved In several programs,, 

.The DARCEE program* is organized in terms of attitudes toward achievement qnd aptitudes 
for achievement, the curriculum has been adopted and disseminated \x\ a variety of settings. The 
aptitude development curriculum consists of approximately fifty skill areas, falling Into 3 broad 
categories: 1) thos;e necessary for pe/celving and decoding stimulj. 2) those used In organizing 
and Integrating stimuH; and 3) those required in encoding the product of the decoding and 
organization processes. Each skill Is sequenced vertically along a continuum from a gross, 
genertfl level to a specific level, and at each level,' the skill Is programmed horizontally from 
the concrete to the abstract. Attitude development is encouraged by Inclusion of reinforcement, 
culturally relevant materials, frequent use of the chlld*s name, teaching persistence, etc. 
Development of language skills, social skills, and physical development are alT stressed. Nutri- 
tion and medical care are also emphasized and studied In relation to development. 

The essential components of a DARCEE preschool program can be summarized as temporal 
order (scheduling), spatial order (physical setting organized), grouping (flexible, small groups at 
certain periods), use of paraprofesslonals as well as professionals, dally planning and evaluation, 
reinforcement and behavior. management, aptltu^ development, Jttltude development, contept 
units, and a home visitor program to help mothers become better educational change agents for 
their children. The classroom curriculum is developnjental rather than remedial. 

Several training programs for parents constitute the primary mode of porent Involvement. 
This approach has the advantage of /eaching several children (In efach famSy) for each Interven- 
tion target. ATso, many preschool programs have found gains wqshed out with trme; by training 
mothers this can be avoided. While the home visit method is the primary way of reqching 
mothers in thjVproject, mothers have also been Introduced Into classroorfts. \ 

With regard to evaluation, a variety of measures have been used. Including standard 
tests, tests developed by* the project, and ecological procedures for assessing Interaction and 
home environments. In generdi, pretest - posttest designs have been used. Most of the Interven- 
tion occurs over 40 week periods. ' 
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This overview of DARCEE projects also Includes 'a list of preprints describing the 
program and research results. A chart provides a picture of the wa/s In which the various 
projects relate to one another. 



Barbrack, C. R,, & Horton, D. M. 

Educational Intervention In the home and paraprofesslonal career development; A 
fir^generation mother study. DARCEE Papers and Reports ^ 1970, 4 (No. 3). 

This report describes a small follow-up project designed to test the feasibility of using 
mothers' skills acquired In a previous project as a basis for building a "career ladder" In earl/ 
education. Four mothers who had been In the maximum Impact group of an earlier project 
were trained. as home visitors. lr» the previous project,- the/ had been trained to portlclpate 
in a preschool program and had'also received home visits designed to help them become more 
effective educational change agents for their own children. Following th'^Ir selection for the 
new project, the/ received 24 hours of pre-servlc§ training. Including an overview of the 
intervention rationale and review of the home visit procedures and materials. The/ we(e 
phased-In one each week for four weeks. The subjects were eight girls and four bo/s, ranging 
in age from 40 to 64 months at the^ post-testing and their families, all black ar\d living in a 
low-Income Nashville, Tennessee, housing project. A comporlson group was post-tested, they 
came from the same housing project. Each family was visited for about one^hour each week 
for about 40 weeks. *' * • ^ - 

The Stanford-Binet (S-B) and^Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) pre-po5t test ' 
scores were not significantly different. The DARCEE Concept Test for Children Indicated, 
significant gains In Matching, Rpcognltlon, and Identification. Since these gains could have 
Included maturatlonal gains, scores were compared with the comparison group's scores. The 
Treotment group scorftd higher on all 3 subtests, but significantly so on Identification only. 
The results also Indicated that Matching, Recognition , and Identification skills form a develop- 
mental sequence; 

The Home Visitprs seemed to have prof4ted a great* deal from the experience, but data 
were of the impression ar\d hunch variety. Two of the Home Visitors (previously unemployed) 
dropped out after pre-service training because they had obtained Teacher-Aide positions In the 
public schools.' Such events pre posiitlve^ although perhaps difficult for research projects. 

* In the sense that this project was designed to determine the'feaslbillj^ of using 

previously served mothers as Intervention agents, the subjects of this study were not Infants, 
instead the subjects were the Home Visitors. This f5roject provides an illustration of the ways 
in v^Ich mothers (and perhaps grandmothers) could be trained to work with ;^oung children and 
their families. , 
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Bracken,, M. # 

Lessons learned from a baby care club for unmarried mothers* Children, 1971, 18, 
133-137. 

Tlie author, a social worker, describes her e;^periences working with si;^ unmarried 
teenage mothers irt a Bab/ Gare Club. The meetings co*isistedof sl;^ one-hour sessions held at 
the Yale-Kew Haven Hospital, and were designed to function as a short-term group experien^, 
helping the mothers to fulfill demands placed on them In relation to motherhood as well as , 
meetlr>g some of their own needs and improving their self-image. 

Of 17 girls In the 15- to 17-/ear age range who had delivered babies and seemed likel/ 
to benefit from such a club (based on staff evaluations, school attendonce, etc.)^ only six 
accepted a personal invitation (followed by a personal visit). Three had moved, three could" 
riot attend because of schedules, and five were not Interested. Transportation was so much of 
0 problem that the social worker ended up providing It. Public transportation was not a good 
solution and no.community group could be interested in performing this service. 

Each meeting focused on a specific topic of motfier-child interaction, with specialists 
attending most of the meetings^ .The sessions on how to care for babies and toy demonstration 
we/e particularly of Interest and the autlior would In the future recommend an entire meeting 
on family planning^ How babies learn appeared to be important to teach in jmall increments, 
and day care was recommended for treatment In the larger context of concerns of working mothe 

The author did feel that the club had a positive effect on peer relationships, particularly 
In view of the emotional isolation and lack of friends typical of these young mothers. However 
she did experience considerable difficulty and frustration in involv^ing them. She also felt thot 
the mothers would haye been helped nnore by^ Including a person knowledgeable aboctt child 
development in the meeting. .She thought that a hospital provlcfed a less than ideal meeting 
place. \ 



Caldwell, B. M. 

Descriptive evaluations of child development and of. developmental Settings. 
Pediatrics, 1967, 40, 46-54. 

.The importance of evaluation in conjunction with intervention is discussed. The 
author notes that there is a general wariness of evaluation, but th^s seems misplaced since 
intervention ilself is judgmental. 

• # 

One difficulty with evaluation instruments is th^ir tendency to assess basic or general 
processes, while intervention may have been designed to accomplish more specific, restricted 
.goals. However, if one viewed intelligence as something thot emerges, that is, a level of 
performance v/hich is affected by experience, then interest would become focused on des- 
cription rather than on diagnosis. For intervention programs it would be most useful to have 
developmental evaluations which are descriptive and provide an indication of past experience. 
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The Preschool Inventor/, developed by the author for use with Head Start, Is such an 
Instrvj/nent, This instrument attempted to summarize for moss data processing the kind of 
output of v/hlch a group of children was capable under a particular set of circumstances. 
Given to 648 children aged two to seven yean,^ the results Indicated that at the early ages, 
the total-score medians for 196 middle-class and 452 lower-class children were not widely 
separated, but by age five, the norms for lower-class children were almost 1-1/2 yeqrs 
behind those fof middle-class children. 

In addition to the need for descriptive evaluation of current developmental 
functioning, there Is a need for such description of the environment In which the development 
occurred. The Inventory of Home Stimulation (STIM) was developed for that purpose. The 
items cover 1) frequency and stability of adult contact, 2) amount of developmental and 
vocal stimulation, 3) need gratification, 4) emotional cllmo^, 5) avoidance of restriction, 
6) breodfh of experience, 7) aspects of the physical environment, and 8) available play 
' materials. It Is designed for families of children ranging from birth to three years. About 
two-thirds of the Items are based on observation (made during q home visit), the rest on an 
Interview with the mother. While results do Indicate significantly lower average scores for 
lower-class homes, they are most notable In demonstrating a wide range of scores .for both 
lower-and middle-class homes, and a bl-modal distribution for lower-class families. When 
STIM scores were correlated with Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale change scores obtained 
at six months and one year, the correlation was .87 (p <.001). 

Finally, there is need for description of both the child and his environment, in 
interaction. For Intervention, we need to know If an experience designed to be pnrlching ^ 
is truly so. The APPROACH (A Procedure for Patterning Responses of Adults and Children) 
system was developed for this purpose. The author provides an example of a comparison 
between the home and school experience of a particular child with his primary caretaker in 
each location. 



Caldwell, B. M. 

What is the optimal learning environment for the young child? American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry , 1967, 37, 8-21. ^ 

In this poper the author questions the apparently prevalent assumption that the optimal 
environment for the young child Is one in which he is cared for in his dv/n home ini'he context 
of a warm, continuous emotional relationship with his own mother under conditions of varied 
sensory input. She questions some of the hicjdeji assumptions on which this principle rests. 
1) Do Intermittent, short-term separations of the child from the mother Impair the mother-child 
refotionship or the development of the child? The answer, based on preliminary research 
seems to be no. The deleterious effects of Institutionalization are not relevant he/e because 
In most coses there was no stable mother-child relationship to begin with, and separation was 
also not temporary. ^ 2) Is group upbringing invariably damaging? One problem In evaluating 
the group care situation is In isolating the most Important ingredients of the setting; in the past, 
most group care settings have been depriving. Ones which hove not, for example, kibbutzim. 
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reinforce the premise that it is not group care per se that is damoging. 3) Is healthy socio- 
emotional development the most Important^ask of the first titree /ears? Do attempts to foster 
cognitive growth Interfere with social and emotional development? Tlj^e assumptions seem 
based on a compartmentalized view of development; the author prefers the notion of general 
competence or effectance as a major stabilizing force in personality development. 4) Do 
cognitive experiences of the first few months and /ears leave no significant residual? The 
general finding that earl/ measures of Intelligence do not predict to later intellectual develop- 
ment does not mean that the earl/ /ears are unimportant for cognitive development; more likel/, 
the/ indicate discontinuity in measurement. 5) Can one expect that, without formal planning, 
all the necessary learriing experiences will occur? People working with children whose histories 
are deficient In many categories of experiences are Increasingly convinced that such children 
often are not able to avai| themselves of educational opportunities and must be guided into 
meaningful learning encounters. 6) Is formal training for child-care during the first three 
years unnecessary? By proclaiming In one breath that mothering Is essential for the healthy 
development of a child we should not (but often do) imply that just any mothering will do. 
7) Are most homes and most parents adequate for at least the first three years? While parents 
^ have been blamed so much for the later difficulties of their children, parental inadequacy 
during the first three years is seldom considered to be a major menace. The author suggests, 
however, that the first three years of life should not be regarded as any more beyond the domain 
of social concern than the other periods of development. 

Unfortunately, data concerning possible alternate models of care are insutficient. The 
author cautions against the tendency to make binary choices - individual vs group care, foster 
home vs own home, etc. One thing Is cleor; more mothers are working, and demanding inno- 
vative action in the field of cKild care. One Interesting problem concerns a title for the 
mother-supplement role (nurse, teacher, child-care worker, etc.). The author would hope 
for a title which would emphasize the nurturing role. 

Throughout the article, research relevant to each of the points being made is cited. 



Caldwell, B. M. 

The rationale for early intervention. Exceptional Children, 1970 , 36, 717-726. 

The author discusses some of the impetus behind the rise in interest in early education 
as well as some of the issues involved. 

Three bases for inferring the importance of early intervention are discussed. First are 
animal studies on the effects (both of kind and timing) of early experience. Developmental 
studies of children reared in <ji£ferent environments are also discussed, with mention of the 
Bayley scale standardization data Indicating no significant differences as a function of sex, 
birth order, parental education, geographic residence or pace on the mental scale up to 15 
months of age, and the significantly better performance of Negro Infants over Caucasian 
infants on the mot^ scale up ro 12 months of age. Thus research points to the period of 18 
months to 3 years ai the point pt which differences related to background begin to appear. 
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V/hat IS fieedqd Is identification of the specific f<»atures of environments which lead to such 
differences. Finally, major , conceptual analyses of the role of experience in h^man develop* 
ment, such as those of Hunt and Bloom, have provideld further Impetus for focus on early 
childhood* 

Emplrlcol rationale for early Intervention comes from the workaf Skeels and Dye, who 
did a follow-up study on two groups of orphanage babies, one having deceived stimulation 
beginning at age 3 from retarded females and one without such experience. After about 19 
months of such stimulation, th** experimental group's mean IQ gain was 28.5 points, while the 
mean for the contrast group fell 26.2 IQ points. More Importantly, 30 years later, the diver- 
gent patterns of competency had been maintained. The second study cited Is Kirk's comparison 
of retarded 3 to 6 year olds who received preschool experience with similar children who did 
not, the differences were significant. The author states that enrichment programs beginning 
after six years have been much less successful. 

* ' ^ . 

_ Some early education projects are reviewed. Gray's Early Trainlpg Project (consisting 
of Summer preschool programs), Caldwell's Syracuse project, and others are mentioned. The 
author. notes that the consistency o/ results obtained with different groups, different approaches 
and different samples is most striking. ^ 

Clearly, early childhood education is important. The author notes four obligations 
related to such programs. The first Is that researchers must do follow-up studies to determine 
long-range effects of Interverltion. Second, gains associated with preschool programs will 
not continue unattehuated unless subsequent educational endeavors are as Individualized, 
carefully executed and meticulously planned, therefore, continuity Is needed. Third, careful 
program description Is body needed, otherwise nothing can be concluded about effectiveness. 
Fourth, priorities must be assigned so that funds are not diverted from later to earli«»r 
educational programs; increased allocations at all ages are needed.. 



Caldwell, B, M. 

Impact of interest in early cognitive stimulation. Unpublished manuscript, 1971. 

In this paper, programs of stimulation (day care, home tutoring, parent education, etc), 
for very young children are discussed. Several major social realities are forcing interest in 
early childhood programs. Large numbers of children perform so poorly in school that they do 
not attaijfa minimal level of competence and attempts to ameliorate educational defitlts have 
followea a steady age regression. Increasing number^ of woown with preschool children are 
ent'»rlng the work force, in spite of warnings that such a trend might jeopardize the emotional 
health of their children. The theoretical antecedents of the current Interest In early cognitive 
stimulation Include anirtial studl«»s dealing with the effects of early experience, and develops 
mental studies of children reared In different envirorvments. The latter , category includes 
studies of the relationship between socio-economic status (SES) and development; the author 
reviev^ several such studies which point to the period of roughly eighteen months to three >«ars 
as being the time at which significant differences In cognitive level and style begin to 
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distinguish children from relatlvel/ privileged and underprivileged backgrounds. Also r^vl<9wed „ 
ore studies in which effects ossocloted with Interpersonal soclat deprivation jvprp pxamln^d. 
Including thp Skeels and Dye follow-up of orphanage chlldrert^who received extra stimulation 
frqm female retardates. A third antecedent of Interest In ecyl)/ childhood programs hd» been 
major conceptual analyses of, the role of experience in development, particularly those of 
J. McV. Hunt, Bloom, and J. Brurrer. A final determinant has been political ond pconom- 
leal; recently^fairly substantial sums of money have become available for both res'^arch and 
programmatic action. ' - \ 

The current status of programs concerned with th^ cognitive enrichment of children 
under three Is discussed. The author classifies these programs as being omnibus (attempting 
to provide more than one pattern of service), parent-oriented (offerlpg tutorial or group 
experience for parents with the clear Intent of having an Impact on the child by changing 
porent behavior), or chlld-orlented (encichment is presented exclusively to the child). Brl*f 
descriptions and some r'^sults from s'^lected programs of each type arp dlscuss**d. Omnibus 
programs described Including the Children's C-nt'^r In Syracuse, N.Y. (of which the author 
was director from 1964-1969),- ond th** Parent-Child Cent-^r Program. Parent-oriented 
programs described are the Parent Education 'Program In Gainesville, Florida (directed by 
1. Gordon), and the Mother-Child Home Program, Freeport, N.Y. (directed by P« Levenstein). 
Chil(i-oriented programs desalbed are the Structured Tutorial Program In Champaign, Illinois 
(conducted by G. Painter), the Infant Education Research Project In Washington, D.C. 
(conducted by P. Schaefer) and the Harlem Research Center of the City University of New York 
(directed by F. Palmer). All of these programs are described along with some of their results 
elsewhere In these abstracts. 

♦ 

The work on Infant enrichment has led to several major concepfual advances In th** 
field of child development. On^ Is the recognition of the Importdnce of examining th^ 
learning environment. Another conceptual advance^has teen a new^ look at the Intervention^ 
process. The Importance of quantity of stimulation, mothering, contact, peer Interaction 
during infancy, contingent responsiveness, and attachment to caretaker have all been mentioned 
in the literature, but as recently as 1964 these were merely cues which suggested what interven- 
tion for Infants might be like. Even now, such Important variables as the extent of structuring 
in the program, size of groups, rcitio of children to adults, homogeneous or heterogeneous age 
grouping, parent involvement, sex of caretakers, and length of program have not been studied 
by comparing various Intervention programs for very young children. When programs for older 
children hove been compared, the results have been somev^at equivocal. The author advocates 
pooling information across infant programs, because of the small number , of children In each. 

Methods of investigation and measures are^ discussed. The author suggests that the 
development of new Instruments (such as the Bayley Infant Intelligence Scales) will stimulate 
study and provide much needed information. Scales for assessing the environmentand Interaction 
are also mentioned. 



It is suggested that programs designed to Influence development in infancy will 
inevitably have a significant impact on the understanding of behavior disorders; the point is 
illustrated with some comments about the maternal deprivation syndrome. 
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while basic scienKfic questions abouf Infancy are still being asked, they are now 
more likely to be coi^ched In terms of their Implication for human welfare (for example, v^at 
Is the optimal balonce between familiarity and novelty In the dally life of the Infant?-). The 
author feels that a by-product of the current Interest In Infant programs will be the opportunity 
to answer some basic questions. 



Caldwell B. M. 

What does research teach us about day ^are - for children under three? 
Children Today , 1972, ^ 6-11. 

The need for infant day care is documented, along with some of the reasons for the 
increasing demand (women's liberation, young mothers returning to ^hool , the need for favorable 
environments for children). Another Impetus behind the growth of day care for very young 
children was the growing recognition among those In the field of human development, that a 
child needs a certain amount and quality of experience during the f]^\ three years o£ development 

The research find mm nn Infnrif /j ay care are just beginning to com^'n. Studies relqjfing 
day care experience to intellectual development (the criterion most often used, since it is the 
only area in which measurement scales are available) show that in general, children are not 
harmed, as many researchers had feared, and in fact,* many children benefit from such exposure. 
The Syracuse Children's Center found gains, and the Greensboro Demonstration Project (serving 
a more middle-class population) showed no differences. 

The Yafe'Child Study Center, undef the direction of Sally Provence, has been addressed 
largely to effects of day care on social and emotional development^ but results are not yet 
available. One aspect of social and emotional development, attachment, was studied in the 
Syracuse day care children. The results indicated that In terms of strength of attachment, day 
care children were as attached to their mothers (and vice-versa) as home-reared children. It 
should be noted that all children in this study were at least six months old when they began 
center day core": ^~ ~ '"^ - 

The effects of day care^on children's health is an important question. The Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center in Chapel Hill, N.C. has studied respiratory illness in • 
about 100 children over a five-year period; the average incidence was 8.9 illnesses per child 
per year, with 10 per year found for children under one year. Children From a large metropolitan 
community had an average of 8.3 illnesses per year for one-year-olds and 7.4 per year for two- 
to five-year-olds. It should be noted that in tfje Chapel Hill program, ifl children were not 
isolated. These encouraging data were, of course, from a high quality program which strove 
for optimal conditions. • . " . 

One very important question cdf)cerns the effects of day care on parents, but no objective 
data are yet available. Most programs have, however, attempted Informal evaluations of effects 
on parents, and reactions are usually positive. Infant care directors find that while parentsvmay 
complain about such things as hours, fees, and other administrative detoils, they are usually 
enthusiastic about the ways in which the program helps their children. 
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Experience abroad has indicated that It Is better ta locate day care centers near the 
children's residence rather than the mother's place af work, and small neighborhood centers 
are preferred over lorje central* ones. 

Unfortunately; figures on the costs of group Infant day core ore elusive. In port because 
^ the first and most well -known quality gifont core centers hove also been research projects, and 
therefore hove considerable additional expense. More objective Information concerning the 
effects af Infant day core on both Infants and families Is needed, so that such services will be 
able to justify their claim on public resources. ^ 

* The first Issue of the journal Children Today ; ^rmerJy Children ) In which this article 
appears, is devoted entirely to day core. 



Caldwell, B. M.; & Smith, L. E. 

Day core for the very young - prime opportunity for primary prevention. American 
Journal of Public Health; 1 970, 60; 690-697. 

This article provide o description of the Children's C^hter group day core program in 
Syracuse, New York; during the period 1964 (when it began) to 1969. 

In 1969, fhere were 65 children enrolled, grouped developmental ly, but rojjghly 
categorized as babies, ones, twos, threes, and fours. The child-caretaker ratio in all groups 4t 
was 1 ta 4. Children entered the program at varying ages, but the youngest were six months; 
0 few middle-class families were served, but mast were poor. From year to year, poreot 
Involvement In extent and manner varied, and was left somewhat for the parents to determine. 
While the program functioned as o secondary social agency, some families did receive considerable 
individual assistance from center personnel . 

Early resultsilndlcoted that the main rale which porflcIpaMon in such a program seems 
to serve far young disadvantaged children is to normalize the dlrtrlbutlan of Intelligence scores. 
Sco/es appear to Increase in the range of 10 ta 14 points during the first year In the program 
and 3 to 5 points during the second year. While the samples were too small for generalization, 
there was some evidence that the middle-class children showed the greatest gains. A prelimi- 
nary study of emotional adjustment indicated no tendency for a child to be classified as 
relatively well or poorly adjusted at four years as a function of his age when he entered the 
program. Early enrollment |but with a minimum age of six months) therefore did not appear to 
hove been occamponled by ematlonal stress. 



Caldwell, B. M., Wright, C. M., Honig, A. S., &Tannenbaum, J. 

Infont day core and attachment. American Journal af Orthopsychiatry ,, 1970, 40, 
:^97-412. ~ 

This study was designed to determine whether there ore differences In child-mother 
attachment and mother-child attachment between a sample af home-reared children, and a 
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sample af children who have participated in a graup day care pragram since infancy. This 
questian is a source af majar concern far those critical of programs for group core of infants. 

Subjects were 23 home-reared children ond }8 (four boys ond fourteen girls) who hod 
been enrolled the Children's Center (Syrocuse, New York) from the time they were obout one 
year old; assessment wos done ot 30 months. Home STIM scores (descriptive of the stimulotlon 
potential of the home) were comparable for'the two groups, ol though the day core group was 
somewhat more "disodvontoged". 

An intensive, semtstructured interview with the mother wos used tq^obtoin rotings for 
both mother ond child on offiliotion, nurturonce, hostility, permissiveness, dependency, 
happiness, ond emotionolity scoles; these provided the operotionol definition of ottochment. 
A home visit wos mode to provide o STIM score ond developmentol exominotions using the 
Stonford-Binet or Cottell scole were conducted. 

There were no significont differences between the Home ond Doy Core groups on ony 
of the child-mother ottochment rotings. Rotings of the ottochment of the child to other people 
were olso not significontly different for the two groups, with the exception thot Day Core 
children were roted higher on dependency. When the strength of the mother's ottochment to 
the child wos exomined, there were no group differences, except thot the Doy Core mothers 
were roted lower on permissiveness. Although the groups were unbolonced with regord to sex, 
no sex differences in mother-child, child-other, or child-mother rotings were found, except 
thot girls were roted more responsive ond. helpful to their mothers. There were no rociol differ- 
ences on child-other or child-mother rotings. However, white mothers were roted signifFcontly" 
higher in offiliotion, permissiveness, ond emotionolity toword their children, indicating thot in 
this sample, Negro ihfonts received slightly less intense offective responses from their mothers. 
(See Taylor, J., for one possible explonotlon of this finding.) It should be^noted thot Negroes 
were slightly under represented in the Home group (19 whites ond 4 blocks). 

Developmental level ot 30 months was not significontly reloted to strength of moternol 
ottochment. However, there wos o definite suggestion thot the better developed infonts tend 
to be more strongly attached to their mothers, indicoting the* cognitive enrichment is not 
fostered ot the expense of sociol ond emotionol development, but thot the two co-vory. Com- 
porison of developmental levels ot 12 ond 30 months indicated thot on initiol significant odvon- 
toge in fovor of the Home somple hod disoppeored by 30 months (the meon Home score fell 
somewhat and the Day Core meon rose slightly). 

On five of the seven mother-child ottochment variables, high ratings were ossocioted 
with high STIM scores; the some wos true for affiliation and nurturonce child-mother scores. 

When the relotionships among home stimulation, pattern of early child core (home or 
center), and developmental level were examined, o significant general relationship between 
home stimulation lev^l and development wOs found. However, this was not true for the Day 
Core sample, suggesting that intervention hod been successful. 
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In discussing these results, the author notes that they are reassuring that group core is 
not necessarily related to a soclaematianal deficit (as the Institution studies hod earlier indica- 
ted), however, the/ also do not guarantee that o socloemotlonol deficit would never be 
ossocioted with infant day core. The type of program is clearly very important. 



Costello, 

Review and summary of A Notional Survey of the Parent-Child Center Program. 
Prepared for the Office of Child Development, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, August 1970. . 

The Office of fconomic Opportunity contracted with Kirschner Associates to study the 
first year of operation of the Parent and Child Centers. Subsequently, the author (o child 
development specialist) wrote this summary based largely on the Kirschner final report, A 
Notional Survey of the Parent - Child Center Program . The overall evaluation plan for tfie 
Parent and Child Centers (PCC) took Into consideration the fallowing assumptions obout the 
program*: 1) eoch PCC was encouraged to develop Its own pattern, and to draw upon research, 
findings and use ^PP''cable segments of early childhood demonstration programs 2) collabora- 
tion wlth^ond coordination by and of community agencies were to be important ingredients of 
PCC programs (unlike most existing programs for very^oung children); 3) involvement of 
parents and other family members was o required Ingredient; 4) this was to be o service program, 
and any conflicts of purpose between service and research were to be resolved In favor of 
service; 5) the experimental aspects of tjie program were to be Innovations in content and 
delivery of service, not experimental research. 

The Kirschner report of the first year of operation relied largely on three sources of 
information: data from the notional reporting system (basic information on enrollment, staff 
member characteristics and turnover, costs, etc.), reports from* 39 Field Research Associates 
who were to devote on overage of 100 hours to each center, and o test-retest assessment of 
Infant development on o sub-sample of children in six centers, using the Boyley Scales of 
Infant Development. Data were collected from about July 1968 through November 1969; 
centers on the overage hod served families for 12 months by the time of data collection. 

The PCC program was established within Head Start. The plan was to hove thirty-six 
sites, looted in 30 states; 11 were in rural locations/ 19 were urban. At the local level, each 
PCC hod o planning committee composed of families •vho would be seryed, community repre- 
sentatives, and professionals In disciplines related to yoang children ofid family life, this body 
became the Policy Advisory Committee. 

The PCC's served very poor families. In December, 1969, l^l^^omllles (10,417 
individuals) were being served in 3,4 communities. Enrollment was be^ow expectation in some 
coses, largely because of lock of adequate facilities for Infants and toddlers (the program was 
aimed at children from birth to three years of age, and their fom^es). The author provides 
some detail on the type of family served, noting however, that poor families ore very hetero'- 
geneous. One of every five mothers was under 21 , but only 22% of the parents hod completed 
\\\gh school and 39% of the fathers and 28% of the mothers hod an eighth grade education or less. 
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Of families reporting income, 41% had incomes below $3000 annual ly/the average per capita 
cnnual income was $417. 

One of the greatest frustrations in getting a program to the operational stage was lack 
of adequate physical facilities (constryction expenditures were not authorized), ^he type of 
program varied considerably. Half of the 34 centers provided both home-visiting and center- 
based programs; 11 provided exclusively center programs and 6 provided only home-visiting 
which fpcused on infants by working with their mothers. Children in six centers Were given 
the Bayley Scales twice over a ten month period; 79 children were both pre- and post-tested. 
On the motor scales, the average gain was 7.3 scale points (which brought them up to the 
national average) and on the mental scales, 10.3 points, bringing scores for a number of 
children within the average range. Scores were not related to ethnicity, geographic location, 
or locol rate of infant mortallfy. Sex differences were. unstable. The greatest gains seemed to 
be associated with well organized programs where goals and methods were clear to staff and 
observable by outsiders. 

The author summarizes 15 major lessons of the first /ear. 1) We know little about transr 
lating complex ideas into practice. 2) New programs need to direct energies to developing 
workable models, but have hod their time consumed by organizational problems. 2) Policy 
Advisory Committees (with large resident participation) represent a new concept difficult to 
translate into practice, but worthwhile. 4) A hierarchy of program development goals is- 
needed by most PCC's. 5) There is a scarcify of professionally talented individuals to direct 
such centers. 6) Training of paraprofessionals received considerable investment, but with 
uneven results; apprenticeship appeared more effective than discussion and written materials. 
7) Facilities were the focus of major difficulties. 8) While medical programs achieved many 
of their goals, there were difficulties with reporting and nurses were not on the staff at all 
centers. 9) Fathers w^e not sufficiently involved in programs for families (the focus seemed 
to be on the mothers), and older siblings vrere often minimally involved. 10) Children's pro- 
grams were slow to develop. 11) Interdisciplinary leadership would be desirable but most 
PCC's were dominated by either educators or social workers. 12) Cost analysis was difficult 
both because directors need training in providing accurate data and it is difficult to define 
outputs. 13) For futvjre yeacs, broad evaluation is recommended (rather than focusing on the 
target children only). Data collection should be done by people identified with the research 
arm of ^the enterprise (one advisory committee member, who reflected the views of many parents, 
said she would not vote five cents to learn anything more about poverty). 14) Information 
exchange among centers is needed. 15)psychicfatigue in the war on poverty should not be 
overlooked; staff tended to experience greater personal stresses than on previous jobs. 

* Sotne of the experiences of the PCC's in starting up programs, and the difficulties 
associated with the first year of operation, should be generally relevant to any beginning 
program for v^ry young children. 
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Day Care and Child Development Council of America, he. 

Basic fact s abouf licensing of day care . Washington, D. C,: Author, 1970. 

^ This paper provides an overview of state day care licensing in the United States; 
it is not specific to any one state. It is noted that many regulations were adopted on the 
basis of expediency in response to a rapidly developing demand for day care, and were not 
designed for the specific kinds of programs involved but were adopted from existing hospital, 
restaurant, etc. codes. As a result, while reijbirements may provide for odequate facilities, 
they do not necessarily provide for quality pifograms for children. 

Definitions of day care for licensing purposes, the types of procedure involved in 
licensing (types of approval requirecf, e.g. zoning commission, fire and safety, building 
inspector, etc.), facilities covered, and^ther topics are described. Lists, by state, of the 
existence of licensing, the names and addresses of state levpl licensing agencies, and the 
chief statutory provisions interfering with protection of children through licensing are provided. 

Some problems and is^es that need to be explored irt communities are listed. Are 
licensing requirements appropriate for the children they are designed to serve? Is there 
adequate consultant help so that quality programs can be initiated and maintained? Is there 
a mechanism for progressive up-grading of programs? Does the community provide resources 
for up-grading of programs'? 

* State licensing requirements vary so widely, and change so frequently, that it would 
be difficult to, publish an up-to-date report useful to individuals in all states. This statement 
provides a general orientation to the problem. * 

( ^ ^ ^ 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America, fJ^^^T"^*^ ' ' v 
Title IV-A of the 1967 Social Security Amendments. ^Washington, D.C.: Author, 1971. 

_ _ — . 

This general description of Title IV-A provides some bqsic information about what is 
described-OS the greatest current potential source of federal funds for day care. It is noted 
that specific information about how to obtain Tifle IV-A funding in <i given state must be 
obtained from that staters State Welfare Department (not the local welfare department), 

TKis paper describes who is eligible, how much money there is and where it comes from, 
who administers such funds, regulations that must be met, whether th^ money must be used 
similarly throughout a state, the success of the program, and how to begm to obtain such funds. 

Briefly, Title IV-A money can be used to provide day care services to past and potential 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients. An entire neighborhood can be 
eligible. The federal government contributes 75% of the cost of child welfare services; the ' 
othfer 25% must be provided locally. Stote welfare departments vary in the ways in which such 
funds are used. # 
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Denenberg, V. ij. (Ed.) 

Education af the infant and yaung child . New Yark: Acaderhic Press, 1970. 

The papers io this book are expanded and mare detailed versions of papers presented 
.}n 0 syntposium at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
^el^^in Boston in' December, 196$. "The purpose of the book is to bring together infamiotlon 
^ which il relevant to our understanding of 'the effects of early education experiences, includ- 
ir>g those experiences which ore unique to day core centers" (p.i^). The papers contain 
Specific, practical suggestions concerning what should and should not be done in o day-core 
center, as well as o variety of research ideas and theoretical positi6ns. ^As such, the^book 
.contains information important to o wide range of people. _ » r 

» Folldwingon Introduction by frie ^itor, the chapters ore by J. Kogon (On doss 
differences and early development), W. A. Mason (Early depcivotion in biological perspective), 
H. Popou^ek (Effects of group rearing, conditions dtlring the preschoofyeors of life), E. S, V 
Schaefer ^eed for eorly and continuing education), and D. P. W^tWt & D. Z. Lombie 
(Early enri<?hment in infants). Also included ore discussions by J. S. Brv^ner (Infant education 
oi vievtefJ by o psychologist) and iR. E. Orton (Infant education as viewed by a public program 
^anogeri, and o final chapter by the editor (Some considerations concerning day-core centers). 



&epqrtment of Health, Educotionie^nd W^fore - Office of Child Development. 

Abstracts of State Day Cara^^-censing Requfrements, Port! & 2. Wcchington: 
Author, 197K ■ . * ^ 

! * . ' ' ^ 

This- two vaJum,e woHc is the product of o Jpint endeavor of the Office of Child 
Development and the Office of Economic Opportunity. Abstracts of- the licensing requirements 
far every state and the DistricTof Columbia are presented in o uniform and coherent format,. 
Requirements con be compared on g sfote-to-state .basis. The licensing ogerfcy^in each stc^fe, 
OS well OS* the specific statutes applicable to day core, are identified. Port 1 if titled 'Tamil/ 
Day Core Hom^ and Group Day Core Homes"; Part 2 is "Center Day Core"". 



* While this is o useful reference woHc, it was published in 1971, ond the jtiformotion 
was undoubtedly cbHected somewhat earlier; licensing/equicements probably hoj^e changed ^ 
in ^omre states sincfe publication , Up-to-date information can be obtained^frpm the ogencief 
.listed for each state. 



Dittmonn, l\ L. (Ed.) ^ ^ S 

Etfirly child care ; The new perspective^ .. New York; /^h^rton Press, 196^. 

. • ^ ^ ' '( 

This book grew 6ut of a series of four conferences held l^etween Aprils 1964 and 
November, 1965. Experts in the field af early child deveiopmdnt were brought together to , 
pool igformotion and experiences ond to reviewf research finding as o basis for sound planning 
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far children under three years af age. Consensus an some of the fundamental principles af 
early development was reached. This volume is bosed on such consensus. 

X 

Rather than providing abstracts of each chapter of this book, the chapter titles and 
outhprs will merely be listed, to provide the reader with on idea of the range and type of 
information it includes. 

Port I is titled A New Look at the Young Child: Development and Individuality. It 
includes chapters by L. J. Yarrow (Conceptualizing the early environment); S. Provence 
(The first year of life; The infant); E. Povenstadt (Development during the second year; The 
one-year old); P. B. Neubauer (The third yea\ of life; The two-year old)/' and L. B. Murphy 
(Individualization of child care and its relation fa environment). 

• r 

Part II is concerned with translating child care goals into procedural terms. It includes 
chapters by L. B. fv\urphy (Asiessrpent of infants and young children); J. L. Gewirtz(The role 
of stimulation in models far child development); and again by J, L. Gewirtz (On designing the 
functional environment of the child to facilitate behavioral development). 

Par) III deals with cantemporary programs and strategies. It includes chapters by C. S. 
Chi! man (Poor families and their patterns of child core: Some complications for service programs); 
and D. Meers and A. E, Morons (Group core of infants in other countries). ^ 

Part IV is titled New Research in the Prevention of Culturally Determined Retardation. 
It includes chapters by A. E. Morons, D. R, Meers, and D. S, Hunti*ngton (The Children's 
Hospital in Wpshington, D. C); H.'R. Robinson (The Frank Porter Graham Child Development 
Center); S. Provence (The Yale Child Study Center Project); and B. M. Caldwell & J. B. 
Richmond (The Children's Center in Syracuse, New Yorfc). 

An epilogue by R. S. Lourie (Implications for future planning), and two appendices 
(The vulnerability inventory by L. B. Muiphy, and A/j"typical day" for the groups at the 
Children's CehferbyB. M. Caldwell &J. B. Ricbmond) are provided. 

* This book should prove very informative to those concerned with the core of infonb and 
very young children. In additio^o the general information provided, the descriptions of 
various intervention and day care programs will , be helpful to those planning or already involved 
with supplementary core. 



Dokecki, P. R., Bridgmon, J., Goodroe, P., & Norton, D. 

The training of family day-core workers; A fepsibillty study and Initial pilot efforts. 
DARC EE Papers and Reports , 1971, 5(Na.l). 

It is-esHmated^that four out of every five children in day core in the U.S.A. or^e in 
family or home day core. With this in mind, the pilot study described in this paper was under- 
taken. Its purpose was to determine the need for, and feosibility of, a training program for 
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family day care workers. Beginning in mid 1970 exploratory efforts were focused on 51 licensed 
family day-core homes in Davidson County, Tennesse.e. The DARCEE home visitor model was 
oddpted to on exportable^ model for training family day care workers in their own homes. 
Observatiorw were made, including assessment of the physical setting, the neighborhood, the 
overall home arrangement (outside and in). Observations concerning the worker included; 
indications of planning, her interaction with children, responsiveness to the observer, the 
children,^he overall activity and noise levels in the home, and the interaction patterns. 
These observations generally revealed adequate physical care and warm and affectionate 
workers, but little organized scheduling,, great vanotion in ability to perceive and respond to 
irKJivjdual developmental or personality differences, and lack of concern for the provision of 
learning experiences. Workers seemed very amenable to training which would take place in 
their" home. 

A survey of the states (40 responded) indicated great interest in training programs for 
family day care wo'rkers. In the few instances In which it was available, the worker was 
required to attend meetings, and the training included limited specific application of principles. 
Licensing requirements paid little attention to quality or an ^educational component for family 
day-<are programs. DARCEE has been trying to assess needs and develop an appropriate train- 
mg program which would include the following areas: preparation of workers to meet the basic 
needs of children, preparation to serve as a substitute for the mother in meeting the child's 
emotional needs (workers observed did not seem prepared to give feedback and praise), prep- 
aration for general management of the family day care situation (scheduling, appropriate 
selection of materials, etc.), preparation to adapt to children's development and the hetero- 
geneity of ages in the family day-care home (sensitivity to the changing needs of the child is • 
important), and suggested preliminary criteria for selection of family day care workers (since 
qualified staff are the most crucial element). 

In the pilot study conducted to aid with the development of a training plan, home- 
visitors mdde weekly visits to the homes. The general objectives are outlined in the report: 
they included objectives regarding the physical environment, interaction patterns (possible 
reinforcement, language, etc.), specific skills such as how to gain children's attention, how 
to read and tell stories, how to develop materials, and so on. Ways to increase the worker's 
aspirations for. improving her own ability were included, along with ways of implementing 
learning and minimizing weaknesses. 

Wbile evaluation of such a project is difficult, attempts have been made to assess the 
process of visiting (by preparing set objectives for each visit and comparing them with tfie 
outcomes, etc. ), Further work on validation and modification of the trjolnlng program is planned. 

The appendix of the report Includes a sample month's menus for feeding children nutri- 
tionally on a limited food allowance, useful ideas to communicate to family day care workers 
regarding behavior management by use of positive reinforcement, notions concerning the eating 
behavior of children, suggested guidelines for reading a book to children, and some sample 
meterlals for improving recreation (song-games) . 
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* As mentioned of the beginning af fh^ obstroct, fomlly day care is perhaps the most 
common farm of child core in the U.S. Unfortunately, very little is known about who 
prbvides It, how well, what kinds of experiences children In family day core hovey and how 
they compare developmental ly with children receiving other kinds of core. One of the 
disadvantages of family day core has been that the women providing such core hove typically 
hod little or na training In child care. Therefore, this study should be involuoble in terms of 
both providing information and developing a training program and training materials for family 
day core workers. 



Elordo, R. * 

Language stimulation with yaung children. Pooer presented at the Tri -State Workshop 
on Early Childhood Education, Nartheost'Alobomo Cluster, Cullman, Aldbomo, October 1971. 

For early childhood worker^, the author explains language acquisition theory and the 
place of language training in early education. 

He nates that there are fv/o views of language acquisition: Chomsky's position that 
maturation and exposure are the critical features^ and the behoviorist (e.g. Skinnerion) view 
that the environment, particularly In teems of reinforcement, is critical . The author suggests 
that language development can be stimulated using both points of view. Specifically, he 
discusses expansion, modeling, reinforcement, use of Infomiotlve remarks rather than prohibi- 
tion, and talking with a child about a third thing rather than child. He suggesb that effort 
be mode to Phcreose talk among children (if necessary, at the expense of loss of table manners), 
particular!/ b/ using mixed age groupings from time to time, by having available objects of 
considerable mechanical complexity, and by using role-ploying situotioris (e.g., puppet ploys). 
Structured language activities are odvocoted, and It Is recommended that poraprofessianals 
either undergo an extensile 2 or 3 week training program or be selected as people who talk ^ 
to children and enjoy doing sa. Ways in which parents. and families con be included in the 
program are suggested, and some specific suggestions for work on comprehension with two-year- 
olds are given, along with athere for production work with three-year-olds. Evaluation is dis- 
cussed with recommendations. 

* While the general orientati^ towanJ language and its importance is relevant for ^ 
peaple worj^tng with children af oil ages, specific suggestions given in this paper ore 
oriented toward the 2-3 year periad rather thdn to infancy. 



Elordo, R., & Pagan, B. (Eds.) 

Perspectives on infant day core . Orangeburg, S. C: Southern Association on 
Children Under Six, 197?^ 



The first annual Southern Association an Children Under Six (SACUS) workshop on 
infant day core was held in Little Rock, Arkansas in June, 1971 \ This book represents the 
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proceedings of that workshop. It includes the follow mg chapters. Infant Day Care-Fads, 
Fdcts, and Fancies, b/ B. M. Caldwell; Family Day Care - A Broad Perspective, by 
M. S. Host; Getting Started" - Licensing & Standards for Day Care, by J. First; The Health 
of Children in Group Doy Care, by F. Loda, Training for Work in Infant Day Care Centers, 
by A. Mozyck; The P/oblem of Physical Space, by C. Witseli, Jr.; Manoging the Daily 
Schedule, by C. Wheeler-Liston; Sound Health .Practices for Day Care Infants, by F. Loda; 
Some Guiding Principles and Practical Suggestions for infant Day Care Programs, by B. M. 
Caldwell, Teaching-Learning Activities, by J. Honey, Assessment of Developmental Progress, 
by P. Elardo and R. Elardo; Some Precautions in Estabfishing infant Day Care, by B. M. 
Caldwell, and an appendix of 180 developmental objectives for infants and toddlers (an item 
checklist). 

* This book addresses some issues, problems and areas of importance 
concerning infant day care. 



Emien, A. C, & Watson, E. L. 

Matchmaking in neighborhood day care: A descriptive study of the day care 
neighbor servic^.. Report submitted to the Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Portland, October 1970. 

This monograph describes and evaluates the results of a type of day care service 
known as the Day Care Neighbor Service which was operated in Portland, Oregon, from 
1966 to 1968. The idea behind the service was to intervene at the neighborhood level where 
families privately and without benefit of p, social agency make day care arrangements with 
neigl]J:>orhood "sitters" or caregivers. This service did not provide day care or supervise day 
care, it merely provided a thirdparty to help neighbors with the process of making child care 
arrangements. An informal, unofficial system of recruitment and matchmakir^g operates in 
most neighborhoods. Day Care Neighbors were recruited (usually they were women who had 
cared for children in their homes) and were provided with skilled social work consultation. ' 
They were paTd a tokeri" fee of $25 per month. . Their function was to provide information and 
referrol, to recruit caregivers, to matchmake bet>#/eef>> caregivers and users, and to help care- 
givers and uservv/ith problems that arose (occasionally to respond protectively). The system 
basically operated on the principle of making maximum use of the least effort necessary to 
strengthen ongoing social processes without disturbing the neighborhood status of the behavior 
involved. The study was conducted to determine whether such a program would work, and be 
replicable. It was not designed to assess the effects on the'^children involved. 

Some problems in family day care (care by non-relatives outside the child's own home) 
were identified. The first concerns pressures on the working mother in making new arrange- 
ments (finding a new babysitter, often a crisis); this was the point of entry of the Doy Care 
Neighbor Service. A second problem concerns the low status of the caregiver role in this 
society. This combined with la<£k of social and financial support frequently leads to low 
quality care. There are, however, women whose interests and talents recommend them for 
the caregiving role, and they can be recruited through a program like the Day Care Neighbor 
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Service. The problem af Instablll^ in the family day care arrangement is also found; while a 
virtue af such care is its flexibility, arrangements are often less stableman wauW be hoped, 
and a third pefK)n con sometimes ploy o stabilizing role. Problems of neglect, abuse and 
inadequate supervision ore Infrequent but do orise, ond Day Core Neighbors con and did 
intervene informolly. 

Much doto concerning referrols ore described In the report. It was found that greater 
ond lesser success In referral and motchmoking was achieved according to the ^rtfculor 
neighborhood ond the skills of the porticulor individual involved. Doy core neighboring 
tended to be territorially specialized, and limited according to ethnic and socio-economic 
communlcotlons In the oreo. The service reached users of full-time, port-time, and Irregular 
core. Arrongements were mode for Infants, preschoolers, and school age children, but 
especrolly for children under six. 

An epilogue written by one of the day core neighbors is included in the report. She 
noted thotltwos sometimes possible to combine o program of day core and nursery school, with 
the doy core mother toking the children to the nursery sx;hool and sometimes also taking the 
mother's turn in o co-op. 

A "how to do it" handbook, "The Day Core Neighbor Service: A handbook for the 
Orgonizotion ond Operotlon of o New Approach to Family Day Core" has also been written. 
(Not included in these abstracts) 



Forrester, B. J. 

Parents as educational change agents for Infants; Competencies, not credentials. 
Paper presented ot the meeting of the Council on Bcceptlonol Children, Washington, 
^ Morch 1972. , * 



This poper describes the Intervention Study with Mothers and Infants conducted 
the Demonstrotfon ond Reseor^h Center for Early Education (DARCEE) with 20 low-income j 
mothers and their infants. A bome.visitor visftjed each home for one hour or more per week 
for o total of 24 visits; the infants were 7 to 9 months of age at the beginnirig of the program 
and 16 to 18 months of age at the end. The project and results hove been described in 
Forrester, Hardge,putlow, Brooks, & Boismeier (1971). 
f 

« The present paper was presented along with 40 slides designed to emphasize thotJUs 
whot parents do with their infants rather than who they ore that is Important. Each slide is 
briefly described in the paper, and the reoder is thus provided with some idea of the kinds 
of activities emphosized by the home visitors when working with mothers; the slides depict 
mothers in interaction with their infants. 
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Forrester, B. J., Hardge, B. M., Outlaw, D. M., Brooks, G. P., & Baismeier, J.D. 

The intervention study with mothers ond infonts. Unpublished monuscript, George 
Peobody College for Teachers, Demonstrotion ond Research Center for Early ^ducotion, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1971. 

The purpose of this study wos to ossess the effectiveness of o home Intervention 
progrom for mothers xind Infonts. The project focused on Infont growth ond development In 
terms of gross -mo tor, fine-motor, cognitive, longuoge, ond personol-sociol development. 
Evoluotions were mode of Instruments for Infont testing, home visitor techniques thot modify 
matemol teoching proctices, ond moteriols to foster infont development. 

The subjects were 20 young mothers (both w|;jlte ond block) from low-Income homes 
ond their 7 to 9 month old children. An equol number of mother-infont poirs comprised the 
comporlson group. Home visits of on hour or longer were mode weekly for o maximum of 
24 visits. Six cycles of home visits were mode. In the frrst cycle (two visits) the foc^ was 
on physicol core in relotlvely structured routines (feeding, dressing, diopering, etc.), with 
the social and cognitive components of the routines pointed out. The next five visits 
emphasized improvement of the mother's obility to observe the boby^s behovfor ond develop- 
njent ond to moke ploy moteriols. The third cycle (four sessions) hod behovior monogement 
OS o dominont gool (rewording,* reinforcing, goining the infontjs ottentiop, disciplining, 
etc.). The ftext four sessions were designed^to foster increosing involvement of the mother 
in the conduct of octivities during the visit; the role af the fother and suggestions for his 
involvement were included. In the fifth cycl^ (five sessions) the mother verbolized the 
things. she hod observed ond done during the between-semesters breok in sessions, the gool 
being to moke the mother increasingly independent of the visitor. The sixth cycle (four 
sessions) consisted of o review, phase-out, ond outlining of expectotior^ the mother could « 
hove for the child ofter 18 months of oge. Wtth regord to moteriols used, the focus wos on 
specifying whot to use, v^y to use it, how to use it, ond the sequencing of moteriols opd 
octivities. 

The post-test results indicoted thot the experimentol group of infonts scored signifi- 
contly higher thon the comporison group on severol measures of cognitive development; the 
Boyley mentol scole (meon scores of 118.6 ond 100.9; Boyley motor scole scores did not 
differ significantly- meons of 113.75 ond 108.2); the Griffiths Mentol Development Scole 
total quotient (105 versus 96.6), ond the Griffiths hearing and speech, and eye and hand 
subscoles. The Uzgiris-Hunt Infont Psychological Development Scale (IPDS) total score 
(9K85 versus 82.5) wos significontly higher for the experimental infants as were the following 
IPDS subscole scores; visuol pursuit and abject permanence, development of schemes in 
relotion to objects, construction of objects in space, and development of limitation* 

A procedurol manual. Home Visiting with Mothers and Infants (1971), was developed 
from the project ond is ovailoble through the DARCEE inforrnition office (this is o supplement 
to the Guide for Home Visitors which is also available). 

Follow-up testing will hopefully provide information concerning the extent to which 
the motemal training achieved through the home visits is effective on o long-term basis. 
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Fowler, W. . 

A developmental learning approach to infant care in a group setting. AAerrill- 
Parmer Quarterly , 1972, 18, 145-175. 

This paper includes a description and some results of a three year project providing 
all-day care for infants in Toronto, Ontario. The purposes of the project were to probe the 
significance of early experience as a foundation period for developmental learning by estab- 
lishing a quality procftam of group day care and education for Infants which would serve as a 
model to fostpr infant day care in Ontario and elsewhere in. Canada. The program was aimed 
at working mothers and families living in poverty. 

Over the course, of the study, 30 advantaged infants who were admitted on the basis 
of social need (including 5 black infants), and 9 disadvantaged infants (including 1 black), 
participated in the program. They typically entered at less than seven months of age, and 
'ranged in age from two to^thirty months over the 3-year period. A variety of standardized 
'assessment measures (Bayley Scales, Stonford-Binet^ the Kohen-Raz subscales derived from * 
the Boyley mental scale, the Schoefer and Aaronson Behavior Inventory) were^odministered 
in addition to other scales developed for the project to assess adaptation and autonomy. 

The program of total day care attempted to establish an optimaf psychosocial and" 
physical environment of group care to facilitiate devel9pment in all. infants. The program 
was organized in terms of objectives in the areas of perceptual -cognitive processes (including 
cognitive competence and curiosity as objectives), socio-emotional relations, and motor 
development and physical health. In addition to the care component of the program, a 
student education component (including acodemic courses end practicum training in the 
center), and a parent education and guidance component were included. The latter was 
implemented primarily through an in-service trained parent worker. Visits to parents (in 
the evening, on weekends, or at lunch hour for working mothers) were scheduled depending 
upon need, with a minimum of three per year (in addition to a few parent nights) and as 
often as several times per week. These visits were supplemented by telephone contact and 
daily encounters with staff (and students) when the baby was picked up and brought to the 
center. The parent program centered on problems of childrearing and on educating parents 
in play methods of infant care and stimulation. 

The day care program was organized around three types of activify: day care routines, 
free play, and guided learning in interactive play. Techniques were developed for education, 
in each of the areas, based on general principles of stimulating, relating to, and caring for 
the child. The children were grouped developmental ly (and according to caretaking required). 
A period of high dependency lasted up to about 12 months, followed by a second develop- 
mental span during which the beginning of autonomy, mobility, speech and systematic meana- 
ends play became more evident (to about 21 months). The oldest group (up to 30 months) 
consisted of children who had achieved relative mastery of physical developmental routines, 
in whom syntax, group awareness, the integration of fantasy and multiple units of play were 
becoming more consistent. The author provides some detailed description of the activities 
of children and teachers in each group. 
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Ttie results indicated that the program was very successful . Over 45% af the day 
care infants from each af the advantaged and disadvantaged samples gained from 20 to 50 
mental scare points and 60% gained mai'e than 10 points. The odvontaged group, which 
started hfgher (110.63 vs 100.00) mode highly significant and slightly larger gains (mean 
19.17) than the nonsignificant, although substantial (16.11) overage gain of the disadvan- 
taged group. For both groups, fine and gross perceptual -motor skill development was 
adequate/ orvd socloemotlonol development wos modert»te to high In odoptotlon level. Golns 
In motor development were neither as great nor as consistent as those In Intellectual develop- 
ment ,(the program did not emphasize them as much, and staff were owore, for example, that 
mobile Infants were often carried for coretoklng convenience at the expense of practice of 
motor skills). Mean ratings of socIoemotlorKil development and motivation in both ploy and 
mental testing were predominantly overage to superior when compared with norms and with 
ratings for home-retfred control subjects (matched to the doy core infants). Advantaged 
infants (especially girls) were rated generally higher, and there were more signs of problems 
for the dlsodvontoged (excessive scores on belligerence and Irritability). Eorliness of entry 
(before eight months) and length of participation were both positively related to cognitive 
and socloemotlonot development. If Is noteworthy that gains were substantial for even the 
advantaged Infants, which moy suggest the need for revision of educational and developmental 
ab|ectives for middle-doss and working-class children. ^ 

The author suggests that the results hove many Implications for prevalent middle-class 
childreorlng myths about the value of home ond mother as the sole emotionally significant 
figure for coretoklng. The issue really appears to rest more on the quality of core and educa- 
tion which con probably be adequate In either home or group core. He suggests that home 
onjJ group day core be viewed as natural and necessary complementary community resources 
for rearing* infants. 

The finding that advantaged girls mode 'consistently higher mean mental score gains 
than advantaged boys U Interpreted In relation to thes^foct that the value system and methods 
emphasized to parents stressed the Importance of autonomy. Intellectual curiosity, ond 
achievement for girls as much as boys. If earlier parental expectations for girls hod been 
lower (in line VTtth society's expectations) there would hove been more room for cognitive 
stimulation to hove on effect on giRls; 64% of the girls but only >31% of the boys gained 20 
points or /nore. These findings ore discussecf In relation to the problem of socialization of 
girls in general. ~ ^ 

Finally, it is noted that participation In the program, by disadvantaged families involved 
many more difficulties (because of their numerous pressures) than participation by advantaged 
fomlfles; o half dozen (of 11) children from such families failed to gain, declined markedly 
ond/or dropped out. The author emphasizes the importance of locating day core facilities 
in the poor community because of the extra support such families require. 
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Fawler, W. 

Infant education. In N. Byrne and J. Quarter (Eds.). Issues in education in 
Conodo. Toronto: McLellen ond Stewart (1972, in preparation). 



The outhor asks why, when the importance of eorly experience is so cleorly recognized^ 
does the volue of reguloting infont core and education in some systemotic way to insure opti- 
mal development roise so much doubt? He suggests thot one reason may be thot whot infonts 
learn is a baJtc cognitive fromework, thot rules exist, ond such leoming is difficult to observe 
(unlike the specific rules which ore odded loter to the fromework). He reviews historicol 
trends in core, noting thot the trends seem to emerge from sociol pottems more thon from 
cansidferqtions of whot edpcotion should be. Historicolly, multiple coretaking hos been the 
rule. The more recent isolotion of the nucleor fomily ond seporotion of home ond work 
octuolly restrict the experience of infonts (the regulor obsence of moles is porticulorly restrict- 
ing). The lower working closs is especiolly isolated, being cut off both from the resources^ 
needed for coping, ond the resources needed for reoring children to cope. Vorious models of 
infont core ore discussed, from multiple coretoker orrongements of sociolist societies ond 
communes, to extended fomilies of folk societies (including block, rurol ond lower-class 
working societies), ond insti_tutionol core. The sociol bases of infant educotion ore seen to 
derive from two types of sociol orgonizotion ; the culturolly troditionol ond the ogency regir- 
loted systems. Stemming from both the humon condition of cooperotive sociol living ond from 
the accumulation of scientific ond empiricol knowledge, these two trends seem to be convergi^. 
There is growing recognition thot educotion, porticuldrly for bobies, must be personolized ond 
reloted to life ond the community, os well os rotionol, systemotic, plonned ond cognitive. If it 
is to motch the potentiol for humon development. The dependency of infonts, however, meons 
thot their thriving or deprivotion depends on the efforts ond orrongements mode by odults for 
them. 

/. 

In discussing the chorocteristics of infont development, the outhor outlines three mojor 
cognitive rule systems; rudimentory rules of knowledge obout the physicol ond sociol worlds 
rules obout problem solving, reasoning, and creative octivity, ond longuoge rule leoming. 
His mostery of these mojor rule pottems detennines the quality of his foundotion for loter 
leorning, porticulorly since most institutions of socialization and education do not devote 
much time or ottention to remediation. Early high abilities ore labeled and reworded with 
opportunities to leom more oil along the way, just as early low abilities ore labeled and 
deprived of loter opportunities to leom. The differences in development ore not just in terms 
of level of functioning but olso in form or quality of cognitive and emotidnol functioning. 

Two mojor principles of developmental core and education ore offered. First is the 
indispensobility of emotional support and sensitivity in relations with children ond second is 
the significonce of cognitive orientation to ottivity; each complements the other in oil 
activities. Most important in insuring o high quality of emotional core is o sociol structure 
in the coretoking environment that values highly the feelings and rights (and obligotions) of 
every member. The cognitive orientation process consists of helping the infant to understand 
all about the world in every situation of his doily life. ' ' I 

I 

Above oil, stimulation should be developmentojly adoptive, appropriate to th6 level 
ond forms of functioning of the child. Stimulation with infants works best in the context of 

I 
I 
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sensarimator play, the processes with which they most naturally attend anci learn. These . 
include explaratary-manrpulatrve play, instrumental play, ccnstnjction-creative pla^, and 
symbalic picjy (bath paetic language play and soclodramatic play). The adult's rale is ane 
af guiding the learning af babies, and this shauld be dohe in all typ^s af activity: physical 
care, freeplay, specialized learning, and excursions ta the wider community , 

Suggestions for guiding the learning of informatian rules ore given. The author 
emphosizes thot illustrotions of culturally specific and varied concepts shauld be used; the 
value of human diversity must be stressed early. The critical function of language stimula- 
tion is discussed; concrete activity without the regular accompaniment of longuoge is 
insufficient to produce complex forms of development. Learning is developmental ly o 
cumulative process so guiding ihfonts olso meons pionning task and concept experience 
sequences. 

The model of odulthood toword which the outhor feels infants shauld be educot^d is 
bosicolly scientific, humonist, ond aesthetic. The value of educating on infont occordingl 
when he wi^l only enter o diseased society, moy seem'questionoble, but by estoblishing 
quolity educotionol ploy centers for infonts ("stotes of innocence"), some of the societol 
ills, such OS the restrictions on women, moy be olleviote^. 



Gewirtz, J, L. 

Deficiency conditions of stimOlotion ond the reversol of their effects vio enrichment. 
Poper presented ot the Intemotionol Society for the Study of Behoviorol Development^ 
University of Ni jmegon, Netherlonds, July 1971 . 

The outhor conceptuolizes deficiency ood enrichn^ent in terms of sociol leomin^ 
theory, and then discusses their relotionship to group core settings for y6ung children. 
Enrichment, then, is not just increosed stimulotion, but increosed functionol (typicolly 
contingent) stimulotion. Privotion refers to conditions in which importont stimuli ore absent 
in eorly life ond is distinguished from deprivotion which refers to shifts or decreosed ovoilo-- 
bility of stimuli which hod goined functionol importonce for the child. 

The author orgues for o leoming rother thon o deficiency-motivotion model for 
describing inodequote environments. The ecologicol foctors of ovoiloble physicol spoce 
and moteriols ond positioning of people in the spoce ore noted os importont determinonts 
of behovior in doy core settings. 

Response shoping os on enrichment procedure is promoted. 

* ^ The outhor presents no new principles (e.g,, contingency of stimulotion ond the 
child's responses) but merely puts in sooiol leorning theory terms occepted ideos obout 
group core, deficiency ond enrichment. 
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Gordon, I. 

A h6me leamlfig cente^approach to early stimulatian . Unpublished manuscript, 
adapted from progress reports, July 1971, 

The purpose of this project wos to continue the investigotion of o home -oriented 
opprooch to intervention in the lives of very young children in o woy which mi^ht help 
breok the poverty cycle. The Home Leoming Center project was therefore similor in oim 
to the earlier Home Visitor project with infants. In oddition, both used low-income women 
OS the mojor educotlono! group ond used similor stimulotlon procedures based on the conver- 
sion of Piogetion principles ond meosurement tosks into instruc+ionol octivities (i.e. o 
cognitive developmentol orientotlon). While home visits were port of both progroms, the 
Home Learning Center project olso Included o smoll-group setting for oddltionol instriiction 
of the two-to-three yeorold subjects. These settings, "bockyord centers", were locoted in 
the homes of mothers whose children were in the progrom. 

The HomeLeoming Center project included 158 fomilies of either experimentol or 
control stotus in the earlier project (when the children were ojged 3 months to 2 yeors), ond 
100 additional families added in November, 1968. These fomilies were divided into eight 
treatment groups based upon length ond timing of insfruction ond presence of instruction 
(e.g. Experimental, three months to two yeors. Control third year, or Experimentol, three 
months to one year. Control, second year, Experimentol ogoin during third year). 

The two to three year old Experimental subjects spent four hours o week in two 
separate sessions of at least five children at the Bockyord Center, which wos locoted in the 
home of o mother in the project. The Center was speciolly equipped ond wos not o permonent 
location, varying actording to the number of children in the project in thot neighborhood. 
The children were transported to and from the Center by the Home Leoming Center Director 
wha hod been o parent educator in the earlier infant project, ond come from the some (dis- 
advantaged) population as the subjects. Each week, the Center Director spent four doys 
(eight sessions) with children, made home visits to the fomilies of her center children, ond 
spent one day of In-serxlce education. 

The parent education port of the project revolved around the home visits mode once 
o week by the Center Director. The tas(<:s on which they worked were integroted with the 
Backyard Center wor|<: to provide continuity. Certain materials (e.g. clay, blocks, books) 
were brought into the home on o loon, basis; the infant project hod used materials already in 
the home but for the older children the loons were necessary. 

A team approach was used for the development of instructionql materials. A curricu- 
lum Development Team, composed of 3 professors, 3 graduate students and on ortist-groduote 
student, met as o brainstorming group every Tuesday. afternoon . The rough tasks produced by 
any group member were duplicated, and presented the following morning to the Center 
Directors and Child Development Trainers (mothers In whose homes the Backyard Centers 
were located) for coipment and modification. The focus was on how the task might 

hove pay-off for 1) interpetsonol mother-child relationships, 2) cognitive development, 
3) the child's feelings of competence, and 4) the mother's sense of accomplishment. The 
modified tasks were given to the Center Directors for triol, ond remodificotlon took ploce 
the following week. • 
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In terms of research, the difficulties in assessing development are discussed. The 
solution to the problem of lack of continuity In measures of cognitive devefopment for the 
early years was to factor analyze the Stanford-BInet and use factor scores as measures. 
Problems with measurement of self-concept are also discussed, the resolution was to use 
the Stott Scale of Effecflveness Motivation, and a situational observation schedule pro- 
viding 80 minutes of Information on each child during early, mid and final participation 
in a Home Learning Center. 

The results indicated that on cognitive measures, the longer the children were in the 
program, the better their performance, with the major differences occurring betwjeen 2 or 3 
year^ and 1 and 0 yeors. Age at entry into the program did not significantly Effect the 
performance of those who had equal time In the program. In terrm of self-coRcept, for the 
total group there was a low posIMve correlation between Stott and Stanford-Binet scores, 
with some sex differences. For boys, effectiveness motivation was related to task oriented 
behavior at ages 2 and 3; for girls. It was related to testjfperformance at 2 and 3. For boys, 
task oriented behavior at 2 was predictive of test performance end behavior at 3; for girls 
it was not. 

Mothers were Interviewed to elicit open-ended responses to the project. Thgre were 
no differences In academic or career orientations, but experim'ental mother? reported that they 
were significantly more involved In the learning of their children than controls (53% to 31%), 
and some saw their children as smarter or learning faster than other children, making social 
progress (78%). No control mother stated that her child was superior, and several said they 
wished their child could have been In the program. 

One major outcome of the program is Its viablHty, and another is its curriculum. In 
terms of research, the program points to needs for comparable measures of cognitive develop- 
ment, and the construction of measures of social and emotional development. The need to 
recognize possible side effects of such programs is also noted. 



V 

Gordon, 1. J. & Jester, R. E. ^ 

Instructional strategies In Infant stimulation. Unpublished ma>iuscrlpt (proposal and 
progress report submitted to the National Institute of Mental Health, December 1970). 

Based on both research findings and their project experiences from 1966-1971, the 
authors propose to test whether professionals and paraprofesslonals differ in methods of 
instructing mother?, whether there are differences In mothers and Infants if mothers or infants 
are targe^ for Instruction, whether instruction can be improved through observation and feed- 
back, and what role sex differences play in maternal behavior, expectancies, parent educator 
behavior and child performance. 

In reviewing literature relevant to each of the above questions, descriptive material 
(concerning variables looked at, focus, etc.) on other projects is provided. Of seven 
univer?ity-based projects, only one fDARCEE) Included measurement of child affective 
behavior and only one, the author's project In Florida, measured parent affective and/or 
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cognitive behavior (all projects v/ere concerned with child cognitive behavior). The 
literature review also notes that interventfon projects have typically not had highly 
specified curricula, and there Is limited knowledge of the effects of Intervention on the 
ahltudes or behavior of the mothers (data tend to be of the social work observation type, 
anecdotal, or based on Interview). It Is also noted that systematic observation of maternal 
or Intervener teaching behavior are lacking, and that assessment of Intel I ectuoT growth has 
been quite gross. 

The proposed research, which Includes home visits and center assessment (once 
every six weeks) of parent educators, is described. 



Groy, S. W. 

The child^s first teacher. Childhood Education , 1971, 48, 127-129. 

In this paper the philosophy behind the programs of the Demonstration and Research 
Center for Egrly Educatio|t.(DARCEE) Is described, along with some possible reasons for the 
success of the home visitor programs. 

The author contends thaf the mother is the most important single individual in the 
life of the infant and young child; she is literally the child's first teacher. She is the con- 
troller of stimulus events (by determining what Impinges on the child) and the controller of 
the reward system (because It is she who most often responds to the child, whether poSthvely 
negatively, or neutrally). In wording with Jow-Income families, two great strengths In most 
of the homes have become apparent; the deep underlying concern of such parents for their 
children, and the deep underlying reservoir of potential they have for improving their lives. 
However, while the goals of these parents may be similar to those of middle Income parents, 
they usually lack the knowledge required to achieve the goals (such as how to help their 
children become more effective in school). They tend to see themselves as being controlled 
by events rather than being able to assert any treasure of control upon events. Including the 
behavior of their young children. Accordingly, the author and her colleagues have over tht 
past decade explored ways of working in the home. They have found it possible, through 
weekly visits over eight month or longer periods, to make the mother an effective teacher. 
Moreover, they have found that the effect tends to spill over to the other children in the 
family; this Is termed vertical diffusion (within the family). In addition, parents living 
nearby have become Interested In the research program and have oft^n Uied to Implement 
in their homes things they have seen or heard about; this is termed horizontal diffusion 
(Into the community). Finally, mothers irj the program have tended to become more effectiv 
in coping with other life demands. 

In an attempt to describe what may be unique about this particular program, the 
'^author outlines a pattern of distinguishing elements. 1 .' The common goal of aM DARCEE 
programs is to enable the mother to become a more effective educational change agent for 
her small children. 2. The general approach is through a recognition of the basic concern 
of the parent. 3. ' The focus is on the parent rather than on the child. 4. No family 

( 
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member Is excluded from tke lesson during the^ame visit (bath because It pramates rappart, 
since mathers may npt have ather caretaklng arrongements available, and because, thase 

. who watch ar jain I/i are likel/ ta benefit) 5. The materials used are easily available ar 
simple ta constructs • 6. Over* the series af visits the gaal Is ta mave the parent taward 
Increasing Initiative and Independence In plannlr>9 far the child (sh^ Is Increa^ngly asked 
ta suggest dally activities far periods between visits). 7. Help and guidance I.n the use of 

"slnffple reinforcement procedures ore given (It has been found that many parents sincerely 
believe that punlshmeftt'^s the most effective way to change behovlor}. 8. As the mother 
becomes more effective with her child, she Is helped towor^j better coping skills In oil of 
her experiences. 9. The opprooch Is highly IndlviduoilzTed, ond recognition Is given to 
culturol differences. 10. The long-range goo! Is to help provide more optlcfns for the porent, 
to help her toke odvontoge pf the options olreody avoliobie, ond to help her develop new ones 

"fbr herself. • - _^ ' 

The outhor feels thot while home visiting Is not o ponoceo for the problems of low-income 
fomilies^In present doy society. It con stilj 'provide o losting contribution towprd improved life- 
style ond generol welfore in such homes.- 



Groy, S. W., & Klous, R. A. ' < , 

The eorly troirfiVjg project: A seventh year report. Child ^ Development, 1970, 4J, 
9Q9-9Z4, . ' \ - ~ 

This report describes the performonce ot the end'of fourth grode of children who hdd 
been involved In the Eorly Troining Project during their preschool y^rs. Thes^ subjects were 
Negro children from p<Jbr fomilies; their porents' occupations were unskilled or semiskilled, 
with on educotion level of eighth grode or below, ond on onnuol fomily Income of conslder- 
obly less thon $3000. The T] (experimentol) group consisted of 19 children who otlended o 
ten--week, holfv-doy^reSchookfor the three summers prior to .first grode, and received y/eekly 
home visits" for the ^me three^Wlnter periods. The J 2 (experimentol) group wos 19 children 
who received the some Intervention but tor only the two years prior to first grode. The T3 
(locol control ) group wos 18 chlldren^lvlng In the some ghetto-type oreo of the some Tennessee 
city of obout 25,000 people, they w^re tested ot the some }Mes a$ the experimentol groups but 
received no intervention. The T'4 (distol control) group wos mode up of 23 children who resided 
in o simi lor city 65 miles owoy; their treofment was the some os thot for the T3 group. The 
purpose of the project was to design o gepertil treatment opprooch which would offset the 
progressive retordotlon observed jh the public schooling of chlldrer) from deprived cjrcumstonces. 
It wos okojiopeid^tfiot the tredtment opprooch woulS beoble to be repeoted on o lorge scole If 
it proved successful. The intervention program.wos oriented toward ottltud^s relotlngrto 
ochievement (poi*ticulorly ochievement rnotI\fotion, obHity to deloy grotification,. generol 
interest in typicoFscliooI moteriols, ond porentol ospirotions regording their children's ochieve- 
ment), ond perceptuol, cognitive ond longuoge optitod^ voriobles. 

♦ / 

The test results jndidoted thot intervention cdused o risfe in Stonford-Binet (S-8) intelli- 
gence test scores which wos foirly sharp ot first, then leveled off, and finally began to show 
o decline once intervention ceased. The control groups showed o slow but consistent decline 
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wrth the exception of o [ump from the beginning to the end of first grode. S-B IQ score 
differences between the experimentol ond control groups were stiti significont ot the end of 
the third yeor ofter inteh/ention ceosed. While oil four.groups showed o decline in' IQ ofter 
the first grade, the decfine wos relotively porollel, with the experimentol groups still scoring 
higher thon the control groups. Results from the Peobody Picture Vocobi/lory Test showed o 
reosonobly similor pattern, o rise during intervention (including the first gVode) then o leveling 
, off ond o slight;decline. The group differences, while consistent, were by 1968 (the yeor of 
f©llow-up) no longer sigpificont. At the end of the first grade, experimentol children scored 
significantly higher thon control children on the word knowledge, word discriminotion ond 
reoding subtests of the Metropoliton Achievement Test. One yeor loter, they scored higher 
on only word knowledge ond reading (of five subtests), ond ot the end of the fourth grode, only 
their reodipg scor^ were signlficontly higher. This, moy indjcote thot the school system foiled 
to sustoin ot ony substontiol level the inltiol superiority due to intervention. The outhors olso 
note the* while most subjects remo!ned in entirely Negro schools, ot the end of the first grode 
(when the schools in the community theoreticolly become desegregoted), eight of the children 
enrolled in schools thot hod been previously oll-white. When eight childrer? whodid not 
chonge schools were motched with them (o choncy procedure, ond smoll somples, os noted by 
the outhors) by the end of the fourth grode the chNdi*en who hod chonged schools hod mode 
from .8 to 1 .4 yeors' greoter goin thon those with whom they were motched (the former mode 
opproximotely normol ochievement gains, ^he'lotter goined 2 yeors or less for the 3 yeors betwew 
first ond fourth S^ode). * * 

' r 

Some interesting results concerned the indirect effects of the progrom on younger 
siblings. The younger siblings of the experimentol children hod sighificontly higher S-B IQ 
scares thon the younger siblings of the control children, ond most of this difference come from 
the younger siblings closest in oge (1 to 2^ yeors younger) to the torget-oge children. This 
process, called verticol diffusion by the outhors, oppeors to result primorily from the influence 
of the mother rother thorr^fce older torget sibling. There wosolsa some suggestion of o horizon- 
tol diffusion process; the younger siblings in the locol Control group were superior to the younger 
siblings in the distal control group (in whose co;nmunity no children received intervention). 

While^scores did indicote o porollel decline for oil groups, the outhors comment that' 
ony goins ore really quite surprising when one reolizes thot the children spent less thon 2% of 
their woking hours from birth to six yeors in the progrom. Without massive chonges, poor home 
circumstonces will undoubtedly continue to hove o pervosive effect on performonce. Interven- 
tion programs for preschool children will not function os on innoculotion; they con only provide 
o basis for future progress in schools ond homes thot build upon the eorly intervention. 

Grofberg, E. (Ed.) " • ^ , 

Criticql issues in research reloted to disodvontoged children . Princeton: EducotiOndl 
Testing Service, 1969. 

H As o result of o meeting colled by the Research ond Evoluofion Office of Project Head 
Start in FebrOory, 1968, 6 series of six reseorch seminors wo? held between June, 1968 ond 
^ril, 1969. A pcmicular research issue was studied intensively ot each seminor through the 
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discussion of position papers presented by authorities In the area. The six research areas were 
motivatian^ the teacher and classroom management. Head Start populations, health and nutri- 
tion in early childhood, interaction in family life, ond the teacher in intervention programs. 
This volume contdfns the final versions of the position papers, after they had been exposed to 
careful criticisms' and suggestions. The topic of infancy was not included in the research 
seminars because several major conferences were held in 1968 on the subject . — 

* While portions of this volume are directly addressed to periods of development beyond 
Infancy, many of the topics discussed are direct!^ relavent to those concerned with programs 
for infants. 

Grotberg, E. H. 

Government policy and programs in early intervention. Paper presented at the 
meeting of the Society fo^ Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971 • 

The relations betv^een the policies of government and those of behavioral scientists 
are examined. Among behaviofaf scientists, three theories of human growth and learning have 
differing repercussions for intervention programs. The developmental theories hove a common 
goal; a happy, self-enhancing adult, with development aided by the removal of obstacles and 
demands* The experiential theorists stress the importance of molding individuals, with programs 
focused on environmental manipulation. The interaction theories see a continually emerging 
person, so that programs ore focused on the total child In his total environment and aimed at 
facilitating a match. Government also has no unitary policy concerning e'drly intervention. 
The tv/o areas where government and science agree ore deprivation and early intervention. 
While research data still do not document any long-range benefits from early intervention. It 
seems possible that intervention con help to break the cumulative effects of continued depriva- 
tion, hence there is agreement. 

The government's overriding concern Is with the apparent precursor of deprivation, 
poverty. Title I legislation was aimed at this problem, but was directed toward estoblished 
schools. The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), on the other hand, directed its poverty 
concerns tioword new programs, and mode maximum feasible participation of tfiose served 
mandatory. There hove been some conflicts within ond^between Institutions concerned with 
poverty, deprivation, and early Intervention. One d&nflLct centers on parent Involvement. 
Title I efforts, directed toward schools, which keep parents out of the educational process, 
were thus different from OEO efforts in this way. Moreover, Head Start (on OEO program) 
children eventually went to public schools, and their parents hod become accustomed to involve- 
ment. Follow Through is another OEO program that reached the schools. A second area of 
conflict is program conflict; a pluralistic society concept is gaining acceptance. A third conflict 
concerns the comprehensiveness of early Intervention programs; psychologists tend to focus on 
, cognitive development and socio I -emotional development, in that order, and ignore (largely) 
health, nutrition and parent roles. ' 

Since the governmer\^ is most concerned with ^Doverty, It will find ways for people to 
get mor>ey. If that means jobs, their children will need core. What kind? Are psycholo- 
gists contributing to government policy In this area? They should be, says the author. 
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Grort>erg, E. (Ed.) 

Day Care; Resources for decisions .^ Woshington; Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Office of Planning, Research, iQpd Evoluotion. Washington, June 1971, 

♦ 

This book includes Information provided by a variety of authors with program and 
research experience In day care. The Information was compiled In the hope thot It would 
provide resources for decision making by people concerned with research or program planning 
for day care. The book consists of six ports, each containing one or more chapters. 

Part I, "Orientations to Day Care", includes two chapters. The first. Day care 
settings. Social, cultural and anthropological considerations, consists of four articles: Inter- 
notionalcfay oare: A selective review and psychoanalytic critique, by D. R, Meers; Day care 
programs in Denmark and Czechoslovakia, by M, G. Wagner &M. M, Wagner; Child care 
facilities and the "Israeli experience", by H. B. Gewlrtz; and The need for diversity In 
American day care, by G. S. Lesser. The second chapter Is Day Care in America, by I. 
Lozar and M. E. Rosenberg, 

The second port of the book, "Programs for children". Includes chapters by, J. Bruner 
(Overview of development and day care); I. SIgel, R. Starr, A. Secrlst, J. P. Jackson, & 
E. Hill (Social and emotional development In young children); J. Kagan (Cognitive develop- 
ment and programs for day care); C. B. Cazden, J. C. Baratz, W. Labor, & F. H. Palmer 
(Languoge development In day care programs), and J. L. Gewlrtz (Stimulation, learning and 
motivation principles for day care programs). The last chapter Includes an Introduction and 
sections on Principles of behavior acquisition and modification. The roles of motivation in 
learning analyses, and Behavior technology applied to day care* 

Part III of the book, "Adult involvement". Includes chapters by E. K. Beller (Adult- 
child interaction and personalized day carej; R. D. Hess, M. Bloch, J. Costello, R. T. 
Knowles, & D. Largay(Parent Involvement In earJy education), and R. D. Hess, L. Beckum, 
R. T. Knowles and R. Miller (Parent-training progroms and community Involvement In day 
care) • * 

Part IV, "Program supports", consists of chapters by A. D. Peters (Health support In 
^ day care); H. G. Birch (Malnutrition and early development), and E. B. Archlnard, J. Sale, 
H. Wasserman, & L. L. McCall (Social work and supplementary services). 

The fifth port of the book, "Staff training and delivery services". Includes chapters 
by G. S. Chambers (Staff selection and training) and I. Lazar^(DelIvery Systems). 

The final section of the book is a chapter by F. H. Palmer, C. Cazden, & J. Glick 
•(Evaluation of day care centers: Summative and formative). 

* As the chapter titles Indicate, this book contains a great deal of Informatl^ about a 

variety of issues related to day care. Some of the material Is presented very objectively, and 
some takes the form of a position paper ref[ectir>g a particular point of view. An Index Is 
provided and should be very helpful to readers Interested In particular topics. This book is one 
of the very few (English language) sources of information about day care programs in other 
countries; extensive bibliographies are Included In addition to considerable detail. 
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Heber, R., &Gorber,,H. 

An experiment in the prevAition of cultural -familial mental retardation. Paper 
presented at the second congress of the International Association for the Scientific Study 
of Mental Deficiency, Warsaw, August 1970, * 

The rationale behind fhe Milwaukee infant Intervention project, and some preliminory 
data, are reported. While there has been Increosmg acceptance of the view that the high 
frequency of mental retardation among the poor Is directly attributable to deprivation of 
opportunities, the fact remains thof most children reared by economically disadvantaged 
families are not retarded. The authors conducted a survey of the slum areo of Milwaukee in 
an attempt to learn more about the distribution of mental retardation In slum populations. 
In the first survey, all fomilles with a newborn infant and at least one other child under six 
were studied. The best single predictor of intellectual developmertt \^ the children was 
maternal intelligence. Mothers with IQ's below 80, who comprised less than half of all 
mothers, had 78.2% of the children with IQ's below 80. Moreover, between 13 anc^l68 
months, the IQ's of children of mothers with IQ*s above 80 remained relatively constant 
(mean at about 90 to 95), while those of mothers with IQ*s below 80-'SfK)wed a. progressive 
decFine (meon went from 95 to 65). FurthermoreV the lower the maternal IQ the greater was 
the probability of d low score for the offspring. In a second survey of 519 consecutive newborns In 
in the same area, fathers, mothers and all children over age two were given the Peabody 
Picture Vocobulary Test (PPVT). Maternal ond paternal IQ were strikingly congruent; of 
mothers who scored below 70 , 65% had husbands who also scored. below 70, and only 14% 
had husbands scoring above 100. Not a single mother scoring above 100 had a husband who 
scored below 80. Thus, It appeqrs that the high prevalence of mental retardation in the slums 
Is not randomly distributed, but concentrated in families Identifiable on the basis of maternal 
intelligence. Accordingly, an intervention program was begun. 

Mothers with IQ's below 70' who had newbprn infants were Identified, and 20 were 
assigned at random to each of an experimental apd a control group. As soon after birth as 
the trust of the mother was achieved, the experimental group Infants began a structured pro- 
gram of stimulation In the Infant Education Center (from early morning until late afternoon 
on weekdays), ond their mothers began a maternal rehabilitation program which Included job 
training as well as training in home-making and baby care. The infant program is focused 
on sensory and language development. ProgTess Is assessed with experimental measures as well 
as standardized tests. 

The oldest children at the time of reporting were about four years of age(with a one- 
year fJeriod covering time of entry). On a color-form dimensional preference task (with 
preference denoting developmental advancement), none of the younger controls and 30% of 
the older ones showed a dimensional preference, while 60% of the younger experimentals and 
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100% of the older ones did so. On a sorting tosk^ the older experimental group showed 91% 
dimensional responding in comparison with 50% for the older control group* Perseveration 
decreased from 5(P.i for the younger to ]9^i for the older experimental group, but Increased from 
66% to ]0(jFi for the controls. The language performance measures showed the most striking 
differences, particularly In vocabulary production. In sentence repetition, and In grammatical 
comprehension. Finally, the Cattell and Binet Intelligence lest data from 24 to 42 months 
Indicated very large group differences, especially In view of the original hope of merely pre- 
venting decline In the scores of the experimental group. The mean IQ scores of the control 
group ranged around 95 during the 24 to 42 month assessment period (seven separate scores). 
These were approximately In line with those of the original survey subjects, whose scores 
declined over subsequent months to a mean IQ of about 80 at 48 months and below 70 at 168 
months. The experimental subjects' mean IQ scores ranged from slightly above 120 at 42 
months to more than 125 at 45 months (eight discrete testings), a marked acceleration over the 
control group ( a mean discrepancy of about 33 points). The authors note that the experimental 
subjects had undoubtedly received training In skills sampled by the tests, and had also become 
somewhat test-wise. Nevertheless, they do seem to have demonstrated a capacity for learning, 
and have opened the possibility of preventing the kind of mental retardation which occurs In 
children reared by parents who are both poor and of limited Intellectual ability. 



Hodges, W. L. 

The Implications of design and model selection for the valuation of programs for 
the disadvantaged child. Paper presented at the meeting of the AmerXtioH* Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Chicago, December 1970. 

The author discusses the difficulties In Identifying effective research strategies for 
evaluating early education programs, pointing out that too often the all-or-none fallacy 
(use of all of one approach and refecting all of others) has prevailed. 

In terms "of usefulness for program design, any model should specify 1) the process 
through which program goals are selected (tTie view of child development) 2) the processes 
to be used to Insure inte^ction of the children with the instructional ob|Cctive$ (the Incentive 
conditions) 3) the appropriate sequence for the Introduction of learning opportunities 
4) the external conditions of^ learning (the way the learning srtuotjon is organized). 
When these four conditions are specified the multidimensional and overlaying iiature of 
programs derived from different mode Is. can be seen, and variables can be Identified for study. 
However, there are two adequately stated, well-conceptualized, generolly acceptable 
objectives and too little com/nunlcat Ion of those available to determine what Is appropriate 
for comparison. \ . • - 
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Holmes, D. 

Report on preliminary Impact data from a national survey of the Parent-chljd Center 
program. New York: Center for Community Research, 1972. 

This report describes the ffndlngs of the first phase of evaluation of the Parent-Child 
Center (PCC) program. Enumeratlve data relating to the preliminary Impact of the program 
are documented. The second phase of the study will consist of an Investigation of'Impact In 
greater deptfv the progress of fixed samples of families will be evaluated over time. 

' ^ 

Thirty-three PCC's were operated at the time of the survey under the direction of the 
Office of Child Development, 32 of these centers (all but Alaska) were visted by Interviewers 
between October, 1971 and January, 1972. Individual Interviews were held with 385 PCC 
member parents and with 327 staff members. PCC directors also filled out comprehensive 
forms concerning goals, staffing, educational programs, and other services. 

The results Indicated that 1,799 mothers, 512 fathers and more than 300 other adults 
were taking part In the program. The typical mother was in her twenties, relatively few 
teenage mothers were Included. The great majority of urban families were black, most rural 
members were of Mexican or other Caucasian ancestry. A total of 3, 174 youngsters were 
served, the average age of the focal child was 26 months. Classified according to the way 
In which they were grouped In the center, the numbers of children In each age bracket were 
as follows; Infants (609), toddlers (1 to 2-1/2 years; 676), runabouts (2-1/2 and older; 791), 
infants/toddlers (483), toddlers/runabouts (394), and Infants/toddlers/runabouts (221). Twice 
as many children were served in the centers themselves as were served In the home as a part 
of an outreach effort. A structured developmental model was used by about half of the PCC's. 
The physical development of Infants seemed to be of paramount concern to the directors, with 
social- emotional development uppermost for toddlers and runabouts. Cognitive aspects of de- 
velopment were second In Importance for runabouts. In all but three centers, children received 
at, least one meal per day. Almost all (95%) of the sample of mothers said they felt that their 
child had learned something useful since joining the PCC. About two-thirds mentioned social 
skill development and cognitive advancement. Physical development and self-sufficiency 
(in dtessmg and personal hygiene) were each mentioned by about 40% of the mothers. 

Other findings reported Include the medical and dental care received by families , 
through the centers. Also, 1,081 parents were reported to be taking nutrition or menu 
planning courses (only 322 were doing so two years previously). Slightly more enrolled families 
were receiving welfare a4d then before becoming members, and sW^htly more had at least, 
one member employed, economic support had been facilitated In n^oth^f these ways. 

Virtually all (95%) of the parents Interviewed stated that PCtnd^d had a positive 
Impact on their lives. A great preponderance of mothers also. noted gains in their approach 
to motherhood. Decrease In use of corporal punishment. Increase In the recognition of the 
needs of children or an attendant ability to meet those needs, and simply greater enjoyment of 
children were^ often mentioned. 
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In the area of staffing, a clear majority of non-pfofesslonals received at legst two weeks 
of pre-servlcje training-. Non -professional staff matched the parents they served fairly closely 
In most demographic respects, with the exception of ethnicity, more staff members were 
Caucasian and mere porents were Black. Staff turnover was high, more staff had left than were 
employed at the time of the study. However, most who left did so for reasons of self-advance- 
ment/ their PCC training and experience had enabled them to obtain better jobs. 



Honig, A. S. ^ ^ 

Infant development r esearch : Problems in Intervention . Washington; Day Care and 
Child Development Council of America, 1972. 

Problems, Issues, and Important aspects concemlpg Infant Intervention programsare 
discussed. In mqny cases problem areas are raised without suggestions for solution . Neverthe- 
less, this booklet will be very useful to anyone consldering-an Intervention program, and 
some of the Issues are equally important for day care programs striving to provide Infant educa- 
tion in addition to care. 

Historical problems concerning the potential effects of day care In Infants are mentioned 
first. The^aternal-chlld attachment Issue (will day care weaken the mother-infant bond?) 
is mentlonea; this IssOe Is behind the decision of several center Intervention programs not to 
take Infants under the age of six months. Program operators must also be aware of Individual 
differences among Infants, Bowlby has questioned whether intervention Involving early seporatlon 
of Infant and mother might enhance dependency needs or anxieties In certain Infants, rather 
than dilute them. Only by monitoring the Individual progress of each child can one become 
alert to those, infants or types of Infants for whom certain kinds of programs ar^ not suitable. 
An open question concerns the long-term effects of day care or Intervention on social and 
emotional development. While It has been argued that extensive Intervention may detract 
from parents' responsibility for chlldrearing. It may be as likely that the services and support 
provided foster thfe growth of parental attachment and responsibility. The effect of early group 
care on peer relations Is important. In-one center. It was found that Infants reared together In 
one program and then kept together in another showed a marked preference for each other's 
company even when new preschoolers entered the program. Strong peer preferences may be 
both a benefit and a problem. 

A variety of factors may influence a director's choice of a particular Intervention 
model, working mothers may be served, legal constraints may be paramount, little research 
has been done on the home-care model so effects on child development are not yet known, 
and so on. The center model has the advantage of being able to provide extensive services 
such as pediatric care and nutritious meals. It may also be able to provide a more Intensive 
program. One possible drawback Is that It mo^ alienate parents dnd the community with an 
aura of "we-know-what's-best-for-baby" . Such centers are also very costly. The tutorial 
model, in which trained personnel work with young children In their own home, has been shown 
to effect Improvement In developmental scores, the home-visit model has t)ne Important 
advantage over the tgtorlal model of porent Involvement, by tralnmg the porent to work with 
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her own child nx>re lasting gains may be achieved. In the parent's self-canfidence os well as 
In the child's performance. Th*e parent-group model has the same advantages^ but does not 
take place In the home, parents are taught intervention techniques In groups. In any program 
Involving parents (and since the goal is to support and supplement but not supplant parenting, 
thay should be Involved) It Is Important to make clear that differences are not automatically 
equated with deficits. 

Staff selection Is discussed, staff may well be the most Important aspect of infant care 
programs. Automated teachers, while able to provide stimulation, should be considered an 
adjunct ta, not a substitute far, human teaching. Staff diversity Is recommended. Staff train- 
ing Is v^ery Important. Some theoretical Issues related to training revolve around the program's 
view of the role of the teacher^ or homV visitor (teacher only, friend, mother-surrogate, or 
whatever). Decisions must also be made concerning practical problems In staff training (such 
as how to structure pre-servlce and In-Service training or whether to close the program during 
training). 

Problems associated with program operation Include staff assignments; because of the 
Importance of the attachment process In development, the assignment of babies to particular 
caregivers so that each child has a "special person" Is strongly recommended. Haw many babies 
to core for is another question; smaller programs may be preferable for providing optimal care 
conditions. How long a period of time an Infant should spend each day at a center program is 
a question f6r which there Is no reody answer; the differences In Impact on social -personal or 
cognitive attributes between a few hours' stay and 10-12 hours per day Is not known . Age at 
entry is another decision to be made;' so far no Intervention programs have shown detrimental 
effects, but few hove token very young infonts., Lolly has reported some preliminary data Indi- 
cating thot 0 small group, of Infants for whom intervention began (In the form of Information 
about nutrition and child development to the mother) three months prior to birth hod CotteH 
IQ scores averaging 10. points higher than controls at six months of age. Decisions obout pro- 
gram content must also be mode. Including the amount of structure In the program. All programs 
should stress the importance of using coregiving routines (such as feeding and diapering) to set 
the time and plocfi for leoming activities. , Prevention of friction among personnet may be aided 
by clear grievance procedures and frequent small staff meetings. 

The whole area of assessment for infant Intervention progroms Is thorny because so few 
measuring instruments ore available. The author discusses the varieties available and pros and 
cons of developmental tests, learning and conditioning measures, naturalistic observations, 
language development measures, whether to measure the product or process of development, 
how to troln Asters, how to assess caregivers, maternal measures and the Importance of looking 
at maternal tempo and style as well as teaching content, non-obtrusive measures such as ^ 
attendance, how to get Informotlon that has been obtained through measurement bockintSf*^ 
th^ program, and possible sleeper effects (which might show up much later; the whole question 
of under whot circumstances is the effect sustained). 
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Problems in evaluation (such as whether to jjse longitudinal or cross-sectional controls), 
and complex motivational factors are discussed. Under the latter come$ the fact that programs 
depending opon voluntary acceptance of the Intervention (and no on^ is arguing for er>forced 
acceptance) have automatically Introduced a motivational variable into their design> differences 
in maternal feelings and attitudes may affect subsequeilt development more thaa any specifip 
.care or teaching practices In the progratjn. The etmcal Issue bf o project's responsibility to 
provide auxiliary services to familFes'^is also discussed. 



Honig, A. S., & Brill, S. 

A comparative onalysis of the Plagetlan development of twelve month 9jd disadvantaged 
Infants in an enrichment center wlj-Jipthers not In such a center. Paper presented at,th6 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, Miami, September 1970. 

The Syracuse University Children's Center infant program is based on a Plagetlan cogni- 
tive developmental opproach to Infant fearning* In this enrichment program, effort is made 
I) to change the cognitive structures or processes available to the child, 2) to speed up the 
acquisition of these structures, and 3) to help generalize the applicability of a cognitive 
schema or structure to new sets of stimuli. Intensive teacher training is based on this model. 
It includes both didactic training (theory and concepts) and demonstration using volunteer 
mothers and their babies. The teachers are encouraged to stimulate each infant to respond 
even minimally and to devise ways of modifying tasks with sensitivity to the baby's performance 
level. Task sequencing and language skills are also emphasized. Verbal labeling Js used 
during caretaking routines as well as in structured learning situations. Teachers are assigned 
to specific babies (four) In accordance with the emotional needs of Infants for attachment to 

• a special person. Infants enter the half-day program at six months of age. At 12 months, 
they are tested with the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale (a standardized general Infant IQ 
test), with the Early Language Assessment Scale (ELAS), and with the Plagetlan Infancy Scales 

•(designey to assess specifically Plagetlan developmental achievement, and constructed from 
a variety of sources) . In this paper, scores obtained at 12 months of age on the Plagetlan 
Scales are presented. 

The experimental subjects were eight male and eight female black Infants who had 
attended the half-day enrichment program for six months (attendance ranged from 42 to 124 days 
with a mean of 84 days). Control subjects were eight male and eight female 12-month-olds 
who had received no Intervention. Mothers of both groups had a mean 10th grade education, 
Ond no work history or a semi-skilled work history. Fathers had a high school education or 
less; families of both groups earned $5000 or less per year. The six. Plagetlan subscales on which 
the subjetts were tested were object permanence, means-ends scale, development of schemas 
in relation to objects, development of causality/ developmental achievement of the construction 
of the object in space, and development of vocal and gestural imitation.* The approximate 
testing time was 1-1/2 to 2 hours and most infants required two or three separate sessions to 
complete the scales. 
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When the mean scores of experimental and control subjects were compared, a signi- 
ficant difference between the groups was found for the object permanence p ^ .005) and 
means-ends relationships (p<.025) subscales, and for the total scores {p4^^5. Significant 
differences between the groups were found for 14 specific items (within the scales), of these, 
differences on 11 of these 14 Items favored the experimental *g/oup subjects. In terms of sex 
differences, experimental mole infants scored significantly higher than control males on only 
the object permanence scale". Experimental females received significantly higher scores than 
control females on five of the six subscales (all but development of causatity) but only the 
total score difference was statistically significant, Cattell IQ scores were not significantly 
different for the experimental and control groups either In genera! or for the sexes considered 
separately. However, experimental females scored significantly higher than experimental 
male infants (for control subjects, the sex difference was not significant). Since the experl- 
merrtal Infants did not differ by sex on the Cattell scales when they entered the program at 
six months of age , the authors conclude that females benefited more than males from the 
enrichment program. They suggest that this may be a result of differential home treatment; 
there Is some evidence that low Income mothers are more controlling of boys than of girls. 

The finding that significant differences between experimental and control subjects on 
the Plagetlan scales were limited to the object permanence and means-ends scales may have 
been duetto differential task teaching, a frequency count of teacher activity revealed that 
the task? by far most frequently carried out were In the areas of object permanence, means- 
ends relations, language stimulation, and general modeling. 

The authors suggest that their obtained differences between experimental and controj 
subjects as early as 12 montWof age may have been due to their explicit Piagetian develop- 
mental curriculum. Other studies in which cKfferences In performance on Piagetian tasks 
have not been found in such young children have typically compared infants from middle- 
income homes (said to have a "hidden curriculum") with infants from low-Income homes. 
The auth6rs suggest that the "hidden curriculum" of middle-income homes may be less ^speci- 
fically oriented towarfd Piagetian developmental tasks. ^ 

* It has also been argued, however, that withln-class differences In chlldr^aring prac- 

tices are greater than between-class differences, and this could readily account for the 
lack of Class differences^ in previous jtudi^s with very young children , It is not particularly 

surprising that Jnfants trained on specific types of tasks perform better when tested on similar 
tasks than Infants whcJ^iave not had training. The specificity of such training is implied by the 
finding that signlficanf group differences were obtained on tasks similar to those emphasized 
by the teachers, ThV Important question Is, are there long-term advantages in having had these 
specific experlenc^at an early age (is development accelerated, or Is a slowing In development 
avoided)? Becjif^e their study Is longitudinal, the authors may be able to answer such questions. 
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Homg, A. S., Caldwell, B. M., &*Tannenbaum, J« 

Patterns of Information processing used by and with young children In a nursery school 
setting. Child Development , 1970, 41[, 1045-1065. 

In this article, A Procedure for Patterning Responses of Adults and Children (APPROACH) 
is described and Illustrated. The APPROACH method was developed to describe the social 
' environment of young children. In this particular case It was used to describe 20 minutes of 
structured learning time and 20 minutes of unstructured or free-play time for 32 phlldren, eight 
in each of four age groups (1 year olds, 2 year olds, 3 year olds, and 4 year olds). The 
children were observed In their nursery school day care program and the observation records 
were coded using the APPROACH system. In this article, only patterns of adult and child cog- 
nitive behaviors (Information-processing) are reported. The authors comment that while much 
Is being written about what preschool habitats" ought to be like, relatively little effort Is being 
made to describe what actually takes place In a preschool environment. The Infomiatlon- 
processlng transactions Involving the 15 to 54 month subjects of this study are described In 
some detail, and provide a good illustration of the APPROACH system. 

The data analyzed Indicated that for the one and two year olds, 97% of the total of 
all I nfomiatlon -processing behavior transactions came from adults; for three year olds It was 
90%, and for four year olds, 70%. When adult behaviors related to the child's Infomiatlon- 
processlng were broken down. It was found that demonstration dropped from comprising almost 
100% of such adult behaviors toward one year olds to about 70% for the four year olds. Casual 
conversation went from about 95% to 52%, and Inqulrlng-Infomiing went from 98% to 94%. 
Similar patterns of chlld-Inltlated responses were found, although the disproportions were not 
quite so dramatic. Thus It appears that even when children are In effect surrounded by other' 
children of the same or similar ages, adults are overwhelmingly Important for cognitive Input 
during the first 4-1/2 years of life. The authors suggest that these data point out and support 
the j'mportance of high teacher-child ratios in early enrichment programs. 

A second major conclusion they draw from the data Is that. In group settings, the 
relative proportion of dyadic encounters between an adult and an Individual child decreases 
with age, while the proportion of encounters between an adult and groups of children Increases. 
This shift Is prominent by three years of age. With increasing age, the children also seem to * 
become more aware of and more Inclined to communicate with other children In "terms of both 
simple conversing and more complex fomis of Information-processing. The proportion of self- 
•7 directed communications also decreases sharply with age. 

'I . * 

This study provides on example of the way in which contrasting environments can be 

meticulously described. When such descriptions have been related to developmental ly 
relevant child behaviors (language learning, scholastic achievement, intelligence, emotion- 
al maturity, etc.) then, and only then, will the kinds of ^cta necessary for the design of 
optimal suppleipentary environments be available. , 




Huntington, D. S. 

Experience with training staff of infant care programs. Paper presented at the 
meeting of the American Public Health Association, October 1970. 

The process of finding and training people to work In infant care programs (of all 
types - not just group center care) is discussed. 

In selecting people, an interview should be used to judge the applicant's attitudes 
toward children, new Ideas, discipline, etc., and to exclude people with obvious]^ inap- 
propriate characteristics. This, however, is very difficult, and a trial period is necessary 
for both the employer and employee. Bfnployees in child care should be willing and eager 
to go on learning and developing. In selecting staff, bilingual or bicultural competence 
may be important. 

A caregiver should be patient and warm toward children, should be able to give and 
•receive satisfaction from the baby, should be energetic and in good health, should have an 
understanding of children's basic needs, including the necessity for more than simply phys- 
ical care, must be flexibfe and understanding of feelings, mus> be acquainted with and 
appreciate various cultures, must respect the child and his family, whatever their circum- 
stances, must be able to woH< with other adults, should be interested in learning, should 
show initiative and resourcefulness in working with children, ar>d must be owpre of the 
importance of controlling undesirable behavior in babies but not be excessively punitive. 

Pre-service and in-service training are both vital to a good program. The elements 
of a training program are. I) a curriculum stressing normal growth and development, patKo-, 
log// and the child's ecology; 2) observations of children in many different settings; 3) 
demonstration of specific Infant stimulation techniques; 4) ways of observing a child and 
monitoring his development; 5) getting along with staff and relating to parents^ 

The process of creative supervision is also critical . A supervisor should; I) increase 
awareness of the program requlremenh; 2) help translate information to on-the-job applica- 
tion; 3) provide support during the first scary days; 4) make sure directions are clear and 
understandable; 5) increase .feelings of competency, pride, and self-respect; 6) strengthen 
percept! ven ess by raising questions; 7) solicit resources to keep the job interesting; 8) en- 
courage Spontaneity, warmth and flexibility in ddily care, and 9) be available. 

Two concepts form the basis. of successful training: first, a child's behavior, no 
matter how young he is, is meaningful . Second, what the adult does is important and has 
a major impact on the child^s development. 

Some conditions likely to facilitate the effective operation of a program are: I) an 
esftiblished grievance procedure (for both staff and parents), 2) frequent infonnal sessions 
to discuss problems and conditions, 3) open awareness and acknowledgement of difficulties 
related to ethnic differences, 4) openness and self-awareness encouraged at all lev€tls, 
5) awareness of each sliaffyn ember as an individual with an outside life, 6) an awareness 
that the setting should- not be exclusively child centered (babies should not expect their 
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needs to always take. precedence oyer those of adults), 7) specific arrangements concerning 
parents and staff, with fielp In role clarification, 8) feedback to staff regarding their perfor- 
mance, 9) need for staff counseling at all levels. If necessary, 10) flexibility regarding both 
adults and children Involved, 11) acknowledgement of staff growth and change (they do not 
remain trainees), 12) provision for continuity In the case of staff tu[nover, 13) clarification 
of work arrangements, and 14) opportunities for constant learning and outside stimulation. 



Huntington, D. S. 

Program^ of child health care: The United States need and what should be done. 
Paper presented at the meeting of the American Academy of Pediatrics, Son Francisco, Octo- 
ber ]970. 

The author strongly urges pediatricians to work for both coordinated, adequate servlcel 
which would expdnd the options open to families, and services with high, enforced standards 
to insure that they help children, and to lobby for financial support for the programs. The 
need for such programs is documen.t'ed. , 



Huntington, D, S* 

Tradition and Innovation In early chiidhood education; Ace there such things? 
Paper presente;/ at the meeting of the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, Boston, November 1970. j 

The author argues for an ecological approach to the child and family, an aw'arene^s 
of the interrelationships among significant developmental factors and thus a developmental 
education approach. Psychologists have moved from a belief in fixed Intelligence and pre- 
determined development to viewing the human as an intrinsically motivated learner. This 
has led to the establlshnr\ent of preschools which are child-centered rather than adult-centered, 
as they had been previously* It Is really only very recently that child development programs 
have been seen as offering something for all children, and being family streng^hening programs. 

Education is not jus.t cognitive activity, it must not ignore the personality and social 
context in which thinking occurs. Through a relationship with an adult, children learn that 
the world is exciting, and Its reWards are greater than its ^sappolntments. if their needs 
are not met> they may merely learn to survive, their motivation will be just as great, but It 
will be directed toward protection rather than advancement and they will learn hot to respond 
or pay attentu^n . . ' ' 

Intelligence Is reflected In how an Individual behaves when he doesn't know what 
to do; unlntelllgence is not less Intelligence but a different style of behavior arising from 
a different set of attitudes. 
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fhe author argues that Individual differences In needs and preferences must be recog- 
nized, and children must be educated far self-esteem, competence, and the ability to learn. 
Develapmental goals for S child from bipth ta age six are listed. 

We need to think about what kinds of people make good teachers for young children, 
and perhaps to rethink the-unlon requirements for such teachers. Parent partlclpotlon In 
educatlonqj decisions Is very In^portont, both so that the parents acquire a sense of being 
able to effect change^^ so that education will be responsive to the home. 

Ethnic Identification and relevance In educational programs ore seen as Important, 
ways in which cultural pluralism con be taught ore suggested. 

With regard t^Mn^^ouhg children, 17 characteristics of the envlranment Important 
for infants ore listed. * 

. Flexibility regarding age ^ouplng of children and the Inclusion of handicapped children 
In programs ore recommended, .^inplly, the author argues for education for developmental 
tasks, not just for fact acarefi6h|*for not using IQ tests as a measure of program effectiveness; 
for educators to work for social c^nge, and for Individualized Instruction, discovery learning, 
learning In the context of a corlr^ relationship with teachers, encouragement of Intrinsic 
'motivation and exploration; and use of excltmg materials for learning. 



Keister, M.'E. • 

Patterns of daytime care of In fonts ' i/pder three yjsors of age. University of North 
Corolipo at Greensborcr, Institute for Child and Family Development, 1965. 

This summary describees the results of a survey undertaken to provide a picture of * 
mothers of Infants and toddlers (children under three). Of Interest were scJch questions as 
how many mothers were employed, how many babies experienced sorne supplemental mothering 
where and by whom, etc. 

, Bosed on the 1960 census floto, a modified (to Include approximately half white and 
half block families, although blacks comprise 25% of the population in the area, they hove 
greater need for supplemental core f^r their children) area sample of Guilford County was 
drdwn to Include 251 white and 265 non-white urban families. One-hour interviews were 
' conducted In the mothers' homes* A household was considered to use supplemental mother- 
ing if 0 child was looked after regulorly^far sr^ or more hours each day by someone not his 
mother. • - * . 

" The results Indicated that 26% of the v/hlte and 30% of the non-white babies experienced 
some form of Jupplemental mothering*^ Of families earning less than $3000 per year, 90% had 
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their babies In care at home, of families with Incomes between $3000 and $9000, 83% hod 
their babies cared for at home, and of those with Incomes greater than $9000, 26% had 
■"arranged for care oJtsIde the h^e. Of the 1000 babies In daytime care outside their homes, 
1/3 of the non^whlte and 2/3 of the white, Infants were In day care homes, most of the other 
non-white babies werq cared for by relatives, with a few In centers, and the remainder of 
white babies used both types of care also. About 58% of the non-'white and 49% of the white 
babies bod been younger than six months of age when regular alternate care began . While 84% 
of the mothers said they were well satisfied with their child care arrangements, there /was 
proportionately more dissatisfaction among mothers of babies cared for away from home, and of 
those dissatisfied, over half were non -white. When mothers who hod left employment due to 
problems connected with child care were adddd to those employed, a potential day care 
consumer estimate of 39?o of white and 55% ot non -white mothers of children under three was 
obtained. When mothers who said they woold V^prj^ if care were available were added to those 
already working, an overall estimate of 63% was obtained. Non -white mothers expressed a 
preference for care In a nursery center (60%) but only one-third of white mothers gave this 
as a first choice. Only 7^/^ of white and 3% of non -white mothers chose day care homes 
first. 

This survey describes the need for supplemental mothering for very young children, 
particularly by non -white mothers who haye unskilled (90% In this sample, compared with 
5CI5^j>f* white mothers) jobs with low pay. The authors point out the need for more tfeov^fedge 
^about who cares for such children, and how well. In addition to the mothers* need for help 
In locating quality care. 

* While generalization from this survey must be llmlterfby its specificity, it does 
Illustrate the fact that many mothers work and thus need to obtain child care prrangements 
for their children, and that this need exists for mothers of Infants, not Just preschool children, 
and partrcularly for non-white mothers. 



0 

Keister, M. E. . 

A demonstration project; Group care of infantyand toddlers. Final report submitted 
to the Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, June 1970. . ""--C^ 

f' • \ 

This report provides Information concerning the establishment, operation and evaluation 
of the program established at the University of North Carol In9 at Greensboro to demonstrate 
quality care of infants In groups. During the calendar year of 1966 the progrqm was planned; 
the nursery opened In June 1967. This final report^summarl^es the program during the three 
year grant period ending In June 1970. With new funds, the nursery Is still In operation. 

^ In 1969-70, 31 children were enrolled; 11 were three-year-olds, all but foul%f whom 
had been with the project since before they were one year old. Ten children were between one 
and two years of age^ and ten were under one. Most of the parents were employed as staff or 
faculty at Greensboro universities, eight of the 31 children, however, were from low-Incorae 
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families* The project was originally designed fo enroll middle-class children, because ot the 
, research objecflves Involved. U was felf fhat the effects of group care per se woulpl be clearer 
if middle-class children In grouo care were compared wifh middle-class children receiving good 
home care; the comparison of infants receiving quality group care with others receiving inadequate 
home care In"deprlved^ environments would provide less Information about group care. The good 
home and the good nursery school were chosen as models for program development, the author 
describes features of a good life for Infants and toddlers living In groups during the day, 

*. . . ^ ' 

The difficulty In finding a suitable physical setting for such a program is described. 

The ultimate solution to the difficulty for this particular project was a new education 
wing of a church in the community (in 1971, the project moved to new quarters at the university). 
The staffing of the program is outlined, Paraprofesslonals vvere recruited to work as caregivers 
and hove worked out extremely well, turnover for all staff has been minimal. A^hen the program 
began, the staff to child ratio was 1;4. After a year, gs the staff became more experienced^ 
the porents became mor* confident, and the evidence \hat the babies were thriving grew, the 
raHo was changed to 1;5 for babies under 18 months of age, 1:6 for two-year-ojds, and 1: 10 
for three-^ear-olds. This prograrn, however, has extra adults not included in those ratios 
(the director, the nurse, and often a student assistant) to help out at ^usy times. The center 
IS open for ten hours dally, but no staff member works more than eight hours, so times are 
staggered. The author points out that Infant/toddler care of high quality Is bound to be some- 
what costly (for this center for 20 Infants, estimated cost per child per year is $2420; for a 
center of 30, the estimate^ cost is $1,973). It Is her strong feeling that volunteer assistance 
as a way of cutting staff tfests (the most expensive part of a program) will be a solution only 
if the same volunteers come e^ry day. Otherv/Ise, the center will have to give up on the 
effort to provide^ continuity In careglving, an unacceptable alternative considering the present 
knowledge. The staff of this program also feel strongly that small groups of children should be 
kept together, and believe that It is better to group a small number 6f children t<Jgether in 
a room with one caregiv.er (the practice in this program) than to group twice as many babies 
in a larger room w[th two caregivers, (They admit that this Is a personal preference based . 
only on experience and observation,, not "hard" research evldenc^. Transportation to and 
from the center Is not provided; a major advantage of this Is the frequent casual contact 
between staff and parents which facilitates communication and planning for the child. 

The evaluative^port of the project was undertaken to determine whether or not there 
were any deleterious effects "bf group care on Infants, Fifteen pairs of subjects, all from 
middle-Income homes, were matched on sex, race, age at entering the project (as an experi- 
mental or control subject), and less exactly on birth order, age, and education of parents. 
Initially, the home (control) childrenrhad higher scores on all measfres (ph/slcal development 
pediatric assessment, Bayley mental and motor scales, the VIneland Social Maturity Scal^) 
except the Preschool Attainment Record (PAR), although none of the differences were significant. 
At the last testing session, the center (experimental) children had higher scores on all measures; 
the Bayley mental score and the PAR differences were statistically significant, Thus^obtalned 
differences favored the center group, and could not be attributed to initial superiority, / 
However, afl differences were small In absolute size, and It is pointed out that such differeyces 
would not be sufficient reason to argue the superiority of center*§Ver hqme care. The metlyDdo- 
logical difficulties In comparing Illness rates were substantial (largely due to reporting ^ 
difficulties), the results suggested that center babies had more illnesses than home bables,/and 
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the major differences were in diaper rash and respiratory illnesses. 

At the end of the report, the question "Shall we serve Infants In group care?" Is raised. 
The historical trends In attitudes toward group care ore reviewed, and some practical questions 
are posed. The demand for care for young children exists (more mothers are working or 
returning to school when their children are very young). The author and staff of this program 
feel that the provision of high quality. Individualized cai;e for Infants In groups Is possible, 
but very difficult. Their finding that center children showed no deficits In relation to home 
children implies that serving Infants In group care Is acceptable If, and only If, careglving of a 
certain qualify Is provided. They urge great cau7lon and advise putting the babies* Interests ahead 
of new projects, of mothers' demands, and of the excitement of another pioneering effort. 



King, W., & Seegmiller, B. 

Cognitive development from 14 to 22 months of age In black, male, first-born Infants 
assessed by the Bay ley and Uzglrls-Hunt scales. Paper presented at the meeting of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971. 

This paper describes some preliminary results from a longitudinal Intervention study 
being conducted In Harlem with first-born, black male Infants (at the Harlem Research Center, 
Institute for Child Development and Experimental Education, see also Palmer, F. H. In these 
abstracts). 

^t 14 months of age, 51 Infants were tested and their mothers were Interviewed. Some 
of the Infants were retested at 18 months and 22 months, with the numbers varying with the 
test and age. Data on all test« at all three times were obtained from 27 infants. The median 
age of the mothers was 19 years (range 14 to 34 years) at the time of giving births 
Parental educational attainment level was quite diverse, 54% of the mothers and fathers had 
completed high school, and the range In education was from eighth grade to graduate study 
In college. Household composition was diverse, ranging from 2 to 14 persons, with 12 cases of 
a nuclear family (mother, father and child) living together, and a grandmother Included In 
ab9ut One-third of the households. Half of the mothers lived on welfare or Aid to Dependent ' 
Children (ADC) allowances. In 31% of the families the husband had some type of employment. • 

Infant scores on the Bayley mental and motor scales and on seven Uzglrls-Hunt scales 
(assessing Plagetian development) are discussed In some detail. For 28 subjects In the longl- 
tudlnol sample, the mean Bayley mental score at 14 months of age was significantly above 
the standardization sample score at 14 months, at 18 and 22 months it had dropped almost 
to the standardization sample level. It Is likely that the volunteers were a selected sample; 
considerable attrition occurred from the subjects originally selected from birth records. The 
authors state that these data suggest thot scores In the target population probably show some 
drop after 14 months. The variability in the scores of the 14 month sample was small, Bayley 
reported a smaller variability for black children In the 14 to 15 month age groups In comparison 
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With whites, and explained it as a sampling artifact. However, with the'relatively homogeneous 
sample (self -selected) In the present study, one would expect variability to decrease or stay the 
same with age. The varionces at 18 and 22 months were substantially larger /treflecting large 
chonges in both a positive and negative direction for different children. Relative ranking 
within the group, as reflected in correlations acro^ age, remained fairly constant across the 
eight month interval. Examination of patterns of change indicated very large Individual 
differences, Incfodlng increases of 25 points and deceases of 40 points over the eight month 
period. 

Scores on the Bayley psychomotor scale did not change much, and remained about 10 
points higher than the standardization sample at all three ages. In Bayley's sample, the 
precocity of black Infants In motor development present up to about 15 months of age had 
disappeared by about 20 months. Other researchers have found continued superiority In black 
Infants through two /ears. The explanation remains unclear. The predictive validity across 
thfe eight month time period studied was poor for the motor scale, the authors suggest that 
cooperation and Imitation required at 18 and 22 months of age may be a factor In inconsistent 
scores . ^ 

TheUzglrls-Hunt scales also had low predictive validity when 18 month scores were * 
included, but a correlation of .56 was foundvbetween 14 and 22 month scores. The authors 
again suggest 18 month autonomy as a possible explanation. At 14 months. Vocal Imitation 
was uncorrelated with other Uzglrls-Hunt subscales or Bayley scores, but at 18 months it was 
significantly r/slated to the Bayley mental score and two Uzglrls-Hunt subscales, and at 22 
months It was substantially related to the Bayley mental scale (r = .5.4) and one other subscale. 
Item analysis data confirmed the finding that with age, verbal comprehension skills are 
Increasingly required in order to pass a variety of tests of other abflity. 

The results clearly Indicate that a total score can be achieved in a variety of ways, 
and a finding of no difference In total score between two comparably aged groups of children 
may be misleading, since differences may be obscured by compensating factors. The authors also 
raise the question of how one judges what an Item requires by way of verbal comprehension, 
motor ability, or perhaps acquiescence. to, or adoption of, an exarT3lner^s request. 



Lolly, 3. R. ^ 

A stucly of the relationships between trained and untralned'tw^lve month old environ- 
mentally deprived Infants on the "Griffiths Mental Development Scale." Paper presented 
at the meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, February 1968. 

The general hypothesis tested was that training or experience on specific motor an<^ 
mental tasks v/ill increase the probability that a child will score higher on a test of mental 
development than q child with no training in those tasks. 

Before describing his study the author reviews some Investigations of the relationship 
between intelligence In young children and their social class and/or racial stotus.as well as 
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some issues concerning the meosurement of intelligence, in Infancy. Some evidence for the 
superiority of the Griffiths Infant intelligence test is rented. ' 

/ 

The subjects were 89 twelve-month-old infants born In Gainesville, Florida In 1966 
to mothers economically classified by the hospital as "Indigent^'. The method of assignment 
to experimental and control groups minimized contomlnatlon through social or other (Jontac^ 
proong mothers. The 53 experlmentol Si^bjects were visited once a^week In' their homes by a 
* Parent Educator (a wromon from the same dlsadvontaged population). She taught the Infont's 
mother some exercises designed to Involve the mother and bob/ In cognitive games and tosks. 
The control group consisted of 36 subjects who were tested between twelve ^nd fourteen months 
of age with the Griffiths test (os were the experlmentol subject^) but received no Intervention. 
The Griffiths Scale consists of subtests In five areas. locomotor*skIlls, persona I -soclol skills, 
hearing ond speech skills, eye ond hond coordination skills, and perfonnonce skills. An over- 
oil score, the General Intelligence Quotient (GIQ) Is obtolned In oddltlon to scores for each 
subtest. 

Within the totol subject sample, 21 children were first born (the first child In their 
family) ond 68 were later bom. No overall effect of birth order (first versus later boxn) was 
found, but the means on all six, subtests of loter bom experimental bobles were hlgher'^although 
not significantly so) thon those of first born experlmentol babies ond the same wos true for 
control subjects, with the exception of the locomotor test on which first bom controls scored 
higher thon loter born controls. Some cross-group differences were also found. Among oil 
subjects, there were 63'Negro Infonts and 16 white Infants, no overall difference betwefen the 
races wos found. The white children scored higher thon the Negro children on oil tests In 
both the experimental ond control situations, ol though mony of the differences were very small. 
A few cross-group comparisons were significant. There were 44 mole ond45 female Infants 
In the total group of subjects, experlmentol femoles scored higher thon experimental males on 
all six subtests, and control moles score higher thon control females on all but the heorlng- 
speech subtest. An onolysls of the results led to the conclusion thot femole Infonts benefit 
from this particular type of stlmulotlon a great deal more than males. On the locomotor test 
experimental femoles and control moles scored high ond control femoles ond experlmentol 
npales scored low. If the stimulation materials speeded the progres^ In locomotor skills for 
femoles but retarded progress for moles, as these results suggest, this might exploln the lack 
of results Indlcotlng/the superiority of Negro Infants over whites In motor skills (documented 
in several other studies) . , - 

The results provide at least partial support for the hypothesis that trained Infonts would 
score higher thon untrolned Infonts. The experimental group taken as a whole scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the control group on the.eye/hond ond on the hearing/speech subtests. 

The results also point up the tniportance for Infants of measuring Instruments which 
separately assess tlie components of Intelligence. Many more differences between control and 
experlmentol subjects were found on tlie eye/hand ond hearing ond speech subtests than on 
other tests. Such findings provide researchers with an Indlcotlon of where their training has 
been mo5t ond least effective. * ' * 
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Lafly, J. R. ^ 

Syracuse Univeraify Children*s Center: A day care center for young children . 
Progress report submitted to the Office of Child Development, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, February 1971 , 

This progress report includes a description of the Syracuse University Children's 
Center and somB results of the program. 

Some anecdotal reports written by the home visitors about the infant and his family 
are included to emphasize the fact that every one of the families in the disadvantaged group 
in this study Is faced wrth devastating problems. The people served by this center live in the 
inner city; 65% of the children are black; 77% of the families have a mother only. The natural 
father was viewed as the child*s father figure in 45% of the families. None of the mothers 
had a high school diploma at enrollment, but seven mothers have obtained a diploma or its 
equivalent since the program began. Of the mothers, 28% were employed full-time, 6% 
part-time and 24% were In training or school. Many young mothers are included in this 
program and 45% of the mothers lived with their parents. 

The home intervention program included two groups of mothers, those who entered the 
program during pregnancy (perinatal group) and thosfe who entered when their infants were 
about six months o]d (six month group). Mothers inWh groups were visited once a week by 
a Child Development Trainer (CDT) who supplied information necessary for the growth 
and develppment of the fetus and young infant. The nutritional emphasis of the prenatal 
program is described along with some data. Frequently, the clinic recommended special diets 
for the prenatal subjects; the CDT*s find that these diets are poorly understood and rarely 
followed. Seventeen perinatal mothers, reported eating laundry starch, clay, seeds, unusually 
large amounts of ice (one tray or more per day) or other nonfood items. The data Indicated that 
the women with the poorest Initial diets showed most Improvement; they were being helped "by 
the CDT and the nutritionist (working through the CDT) . The nutrition instruction of the CDT's did 
seem to Influence the mothers* feeding practices for their six-month-old infants. For example, 
the five foods emphasized by the CDT*s (fruit Juice, cereal, fruit, vegetables and meat) were 
^reported more frequently by mothers in the perinatal group than by mothers In the six-month 
entry group. Few differences were related to ethnicity or to participation in the Young Mothers* 
Educational Development (YMED) program for school-oge pregnant girls. The data did indicate 
that further efforts are required, particularly In discouraging the feeding of candy, soft drinks 
and sugar water to ypung infants. Considerable detail on feeding practices is provided in this 
progress reports 

The six-month scores on the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale'^were compared for 
children in the perinatal and six-month groups, and each group was further divided into 
children whose mothers had been In the YMED program vepus those whose mothers hacJ not. 
The analysis of scores for 58 black Infants yhdicated that IQ scores of the perinatal group 
Infants were significantly higher than those of the six-month-entry Infants, and this was true 
for the entire group, as well as for boys, for girls and for non-YMED mothers tested separately. 
The highest mean IQ score (117.3) was for the perinatal, non-YMED infants, followed by the 
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perinatal, YMED (11U5) infants, the slx-month-entry YMED (160.6) infants, and the six- 
month entry, non-YMED (101 .3) infants. All of these results indicate a developmental ly- 
enhancing effect of Interaction and enrichment when delivered from the prenatal period 
onward, especially when such service is provided for the total family. 

At six months of age^ the Infants enter a center-based program for four hours a day, 
five days a week* The program emphasizes Plagetlan developmental goals. The following 
measuring Instruments are used to assess socialization varlobles. a weekly home visit report 
(WHVR), a 60-Item checklist of socialization variables; the Implicit Parental Learning Theory 
Scale (IPLET) which Is used In an interview to assess chiidrearlag practices, the Inventory of 
Home Stimulation -(STiM) consisting of 72 Items describing the home environment, and the Infant 
Behavior Record from the Boyfey scales, providing a description of Infant-tester social Inter- 
action. Data on the relatlonsblps between socialization and cognitive variables for 29 twelve- 
month-olds are reported In some detail. The Plagetlan measure of cognitive development was 
related to six of the eight WHVR variables, and to three of the eight STIM variables. Plaget 
scores were also higher for Infants of younger mothers (r= -.41 between mother's age and 
infant's score), this may Indicate that younger mothers are more amenable to suggestions and 
Ideas about chlldrearing and developmental facilitation. The developmental IQ (Cattell) 
was related to three WHVR variables. Since different clusters of variables gre related to the 
two cognitive measures. It appears that they cneosure different aspects of development (which 
in turn are related to different environmental Conditions). They are not entirely independent, 
however/ the correlation between the Plaget and Cattell scores was .58. 

Developmental data are reported for som^ itifa^its testerf with the Cattell scale dt 
6, 12, and 18 months of age. There Was no significant change. In mean score b^tw^en 6 and 
12 months (based on score? of 42 Infants), A sign^.ficant mean increase of 1 V.4 \Q pofnts 
between 6 and 18 months wcis obtained for 24 In feints, apd a m^n In crease, of )1'.3 pqinh . 
between 12 and 18 months fpr 26 Infants was aisp significant (scores decreased for only thf^e 
of the 26 infants) . Thus a highly significant incr*ease in, IQ scores followed art/Iniflaj s,ix 
• month holding period after entfy Into the program. • ' \ * 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) scores for 219^ center childr^aged two to 
three years of age were found to be unrelated to sex. Middle-class children had sIgnifl.canHy 
more correct responses than lower-class children on eJght Items. ^ While thepverall effect of 
ethnicity was not significant, lower-class black children performed better t hop lower-c;lass , 
white children. For children fhree years and older, 'no sex. or ethnl^clty differences were 
found, and middle-class children generally did better ^han/ lower-class chljdren, but the 
degree varied with age. * - . , . ^ . ' ; 

Data are also reported for 20 children three years of age and older who transferred 
from the children's center program ta another Syracuse University day care program. When 
a matched group of children from the new center was compared with the transfer group, 
scores on the Illinois Test of Psychol Ingulstlc Abilities (ITPA) did not suggest wide discrepancies 
In linguistic functioning between the two groups. There was some Indication that the transfer 
group (children who had been in the Children's Center) achieved higher Stanford-BInet (S-B) 
scores, although the results were inconclusive. ^ 
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V Follow-up data were available for 24 chi Idren who had been in the Children's 
Center program and gone on to public school, II were from low income home$ and 13 from 
middle Income homes. At the end of kindergarten, the low income group's mean S-B score 
had regressed to its level at one year prior to leaving the center but the mean for middle 
income children regressed only three points. At the end of first grade, the low income group 
had dropped one mean IQ point, but the middle income group mean IQ had Increased almost 
' SIX points. When in the center, the low income subjects had dealt successfully with items at, 
and one year beyond, their age level, but after having been out of the center one and two 
years they lost this ability. The middle income ciilldren passsd some Items considerably 
beyond their age level, particularly verbol items. The point is made that the public school 
situation differs substontiolly for tow and middle income families in the area; qualitative 
school differences as well as personality differences , in the children may account for some of 
the regression occurring among children from low income homes. 

V 

* This report provides considerable detail concerning the progress of children, the program 

promises to provide some relatively long-term follow-up data. 



Lolly, J. R. 

Child care in the United States; Politics, business, i^search and/or service. Journal 
of dl inical and Child Psychology, 1972, I < 

The author notes that opinions on child care vary with the source and that to many, 
child care has^^ecome synonymous with day care, which in turn has emerged as a major 
political and business issue. It is important to realize that child care and day care are not 
synonymousond that many different kinds of, child care arrangements ore possible. 

The child care models most visible have* been nursery schools (which are notoriously 
middle-class and do not meet the needs of working mothers or of children under three), and day 
core centers (both the grassroots type, often providing care of low quality, and the research 
type, often of high quality but inflexible in selecting children and responding to family needs). 
A third type of care. Family Day Care, has been plagued with inadequately trained and paid 
workers who tend to function as mere baby-sitters. 

Those who argue for going slowly in revising child care arrangements (such as psycholog- 
ists, licensing agents, child development experts, minority groups) are faced with such facts as 
increasing maternal employment and increasing mobility and therefore, less availability of 
relatives for help with child care, increasing post-high school enrollment, changing sexrole 
definitions, and rising welfare costs. 

* 

The author qrgui^j that comprehensive child care services are not out of reach of most 
communities if existing services are organized, and if the four major criticisms of current 
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facilities are dealt with: 1) poor quality, 2) insufficient quantity, 3) neglect af Individual 
needs, and 4) parental fear af lass af customs and culture. He goes an to provide o model 
far such a comprehensive service, the hub of which Is o City Child Core Center. This facility 
would perform mony functions. It would be on Information center, distributing informotlon 
to and from the vorlous child core components in the city, ond would hove Informotlon con- 
cerning costs, hours, progrom style, oge, stoff troining, culturol composition ond emphosis, 
etc. It would olso serve children ronging from Infoncy rhrough high school, ond would be 
used OS o troining bose for dll city operotlons, with both Inservlce ond preservlce troining. 
Stoff members (child core speclollsts) would olso oct os quollty control teoms, visiting the 
vorlous focilltles ond providing consultotlon. Rodloting from this hub foclllty would be oil 
of the vorlous child core services, including 24 liour fomlly core homes, prlvote doy core ond 
nursery schools, church ond community centers, temporory foster homes, porent ond neighbor* 
hood cooperotlve child core centers, etc. Vorlety In focilltles should be greot, so thot 
selection could be mode occording to need. Since o fomlly's needs chonge frequently, os 
wo?k patterns 6nd children's oges chonge, voriety in foclllties is crlticol. 



Lolly, J, R,, Honig, A. S., & Coldwell, 8. M. 

Troining poroprofesslonols for work with Infonts ond toddlers. Unpublished monuscrlpt. 

The outhors discuss the issue of how child core workers should be troined. Noting thot 
the dlssemlnotlon of o troining process Is o difficult eqdeovor, they provide some guidelines for 
troining poroprofesslonols. 

Of criticol Importonce to success In training oce the preconceptions of the progrom 
director ond trolners toward the people they select; their chonces for success will be much 
greoter If they believe thot they ore selecting the best people for the [ob* In the Syrocuse 
University Children's Center, the children experience os mony different life styles, personollties 
ond cultures as Is possible; stoff members ore men ond women, young ond old, rich ond poor, 
fot ond skinny, block, brown ond white, formolly educoted ond proctlcolly educoted. 

The selection of poroprofesslonols Is seen os one of the keys to success. Priorities > 
should be cleor In odvonce of hiring; priority Is recommended for people of the some ethnic 
group OS the children being served, for men (not in the sense thot they worront preferentiol 
treatment, but to Insure thot some mole coreglvers will be ovolloble to children), ond for 
parents of the children in the progrom. Methods of selection vary. Potentlol teochers con 

selected on the bosls of cllnlcol observotlon of their Interaction with o group of children, 
/through the use of o screening battery which might include such things os gouging reoctlons of 
potential teochers to videotopes, or through on Interview system of open-ended questioning 
ond role-ploying. Both the technique or role token by the teacher (strotegles ond methods 
consciously odopted to occiompllsh ob|ectives) and style of the teacher (personollty troits 
and attitudes) hove Importont consequences for coreglver success. In selection, on ottempt 
should be mode to uncover Information about the candidate's style that might be reslstont 
to chonge; this con be done through role-ploying and questioning. Selection should be bosed 
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on an estimate bf fSotentia I to*handle training and grow with it, rather than oh exls^ting com- 
petencies. It is also important to remember that everyone in a child care facility, not jpst^ 
the caregivers, should have some basic skills and attitudes enabling h^m to relate successfuflyT 
to children. 

m 

^ Before training can begin, decisions must be made concerning the cJnganization of 
training groups (hierarchical or cooperative structure) and the duratipn jof. training (ratio of 
preservice to inservice training, etc.); some materia[s available for use "in^training programs 
are listed at the end of this paper. A variety of techniques can be used. LecfUFe§ and large 
group discussions about abstract Ideas are not recommended; if they are necessary, they should 
be liberally laced v/ith questions to encourage trainees to check and clarify their ideas. 
Direct, supervised work experiences and role-playing are effective devices. There should be 
time for small groups to air and discuss problems, complaints, suggestions, and changes. The 
paraprofessional should be asked laow to simplify a game for a particular baby and how to chal- 
lenge another one. 

Trainers must watch out for the disbellefTlndulgefnce syndrome (the paraprofessional 
may not believe or agree with the trdiner but may indulge hfm so as not to hurt his feelings). 
Technicnl [argon should be avoided, and complex ideas may not getjacross even if, phrased 
simply (in both cases "pseudo-understanding" may result). 

Jhe authors list twelve topics or areas they feel must be covered in a comprehensive 
training program, porticularly In pre-service training (with io-service training the same 
content would be covered, but might be handled differently). These areas include a brief 
survey of infant child development, Piaget's sensorimotor stages (simplified), Erikson's 
concepts of trust vs mistrust, autonomy*vs shame or doubt, and initiative vs guilt, as well as 
health, safety, nutrition, classroom ecology, tasks and games, how to fit tasks into care- 
giVing routines, the problem of matching a task to a particular child's level of development, 
sharpening observation, materials (creation and presentation), and classroom responsibilities. 
In-service training is important in promoting quality-control and upgrading skills. It is 
recommended that case conferences on individual developmental difficulties (such as too 
little smiling, vocalizing or reaching) should be part of weekly in-service sessions. 

V 

The benefits qf ?uccessful training will be the paraprofessIonaTs increased confidence 
and ability to cope with her own children. She will move on in her own learning with a 
minimum of encouragement (such as released time for community college wofk)* The final 
benefit is the realization that training Is a two-way learning experience: * paraprofessionals 
also train the professionals. 



Lolly, J. & Smith, L. 

Family style education: A new concept for pre-school classrooms combining multi- 
age grouping with freedom of movement among classrooms. Paper presented at the meeting 
of the American Psychological. Association, Miami, September 1970. 
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This paper describes the education of 27 children aged J 8 to 42 months in the Syracuse 
University Children's Center Ml-day day care program, (which primarily serves disadvan- 
taged children). The program Is an alternate to teacher centered and task centered day care 
programs. Social skills are viewed as Important, along with cognitive skills. 

Dally contacts with children of varying ages and freedom of movement among rooms, 
ts more similar to the home experience, and has the advantage of Increaslr>g the number and 
kinds of socialization experiences available. A major goal of the program Is to fjrovlde 
a richness of learning experiences from which children can choose In a setting constructed 
ta reward self-initiated activities. Teachers are viewed os one of the available experiences. 

The physical environment consf^ts of four rooms, a hallway, a gymnasium, a playpround, 
and a cafeteria. The 27 children are served by seven teachers. The rooms contain materials 
relevant to particular kinds of activities. In the Creative Expression room, teachers spend 
much time preparing materials, but once the children are started on an activity, they tend to 
work on their own. The Ser)se Perception room seems to require more teacher participation,, 
for example In creating problem experiences that foster basic concept understanding. In the 
Smalf-Muscle room there are many materials (puzizles, etc.) on open shelves, available for 
us^; teachers make different types available each day (with everything out, nothing gets put ^ 
away). In the Large-Muscle room, the children learn to understand concepts by usIrTg their 
bodies in game and donee. In all fowr rooms, any Individual work between teacher and child 
occurs by invitotion. 

' IrvoddlitJon, there are two regular Invitational routines - morning and afternoon snack 
^periods of 40 45 minutes during which snacks are available (and announced); and a gym or 
piqyground period, also held each morning and afternoon. Each child decides when and if he 
wilt participate jn^these activities. * * 

Lunph 1% considered an important learning time, and even the yoUngest children serve 
themselves. Nap time follows lunch, with cots in all but one room; children who cannot 
sleep can get up-and go into- fhec open room. 

Preliminary evaluation of fhe program indicated that for the 17 children, assessed at 
entry and at fnld-point In the program with the Stanford-Binet intelligence tests, no differen- 
ces between the scores, obtained at. the two times were found. The same was true for the Pea- 
body PIctvre Vocabulary test scores of 13 children and the Pre-School Attainment Record scores 
for 15 children, thus, the pamily Style Program, does not appear to have resulted in a decline 
In cognitive performance. The authors see the strength of the program in growth in areas 
not measured by trtidltionaj developmental tests - ego strength, motivation, social relations* 
The mixed age grojjping appears to foster cooperation, and to free up teacher time as well 
as lead to changes in teacher roles. Finally, the most striking aspect of the program Is that the 
children seem happier; there is less crying and more inter-child laughter and verbalization. 

The paper includes a diagram of the physical environment and an exanple of an individ- 
ualized programJn auditory discrimination, work recognition and production. 
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^ JhcL authoOii&iiiiJhat cafhprehensjve child care services are not out of reach of 
' m6srcomrrU;RltJe$lI#"exIsting services are organized, and If the four major criticisms of 
.icun-efv^ facOttles* Offi^dealt with: I) poor quality, 2) Insufficient quantity, 3) neglect of 
indlvrduol /ie^ds^ and 4) parental fear of loss of customs and culture* He goes on to 
pf'ovlde d tnod0t for such a comprehensive service, the hub of which Is a City Child Care 
Crater « This faciUty would perform many functions • It would be an Information center, 
distributing Information to and from the various child care components In the city, and 
woutff have Informatibfi concerning costs, hours, program style, age, staff training, 
Cylfural composition and emphasis, etc. It would also serve children ranging from 
.Infancy through high school, and would be used as a'tralning base for all city operations, 
.,v<Ith both Inservlce and preservlce training* Staff members (child care specialists) would 
also act as quality control teams, visiting the various facilities and providing consulta- 
tion* j^adlatlng from this hub facility would be all of the various child care services, 
Incjoding 24 hour family care homes, private day care and nursery schools, church and 
.Community group centers, temporary foster homes, parent and neighborhood cooperative 
child care centers, etc. Variety In facilities should be great, so that selection could 
be made according to need* Since a family's needs change frequently, as work patterns 
and children's ages change, variety in facilities is critical.- 



Levenstein, P. - ' . 

Cognitive growth In preschoolers through verbal interaction with mothers. American 
Journol of Orthopsychiatry, ,! 970, 40, 426-432. ^ 

This article provides a brief description df the Mother-child Home Program, lb design, 
and^ome results obtained at the end of the first year of Intervention . The author argues, in 
part, for consideration of home-based programs by pointing out that educators should avoid 
promoting center-based programs solely on the basis of observation of some extremely disorgan- 
ized low-Income families; they should not assume that all low-income families lack the capac- 
ity, to provide the elements essential to very young children's learning. 

The design of the project Includes an experimental group (33), and two control groups, 
one receiving Jciome visits but not stimulation of verbc^l interaction (9) and one that was only 
tested (12). the second group was included as a control for the Hawthorne effect (that 
children would Improve merely because they were studied) and cons Idero^th. care was taken to 
avoid the Rosenthal effect (that th« experimenter's expectations directly or Indirectly affect 
the findings) in testing (four judges listened to 12 tape-recorded sessions and classified the 
subjects Into three groups / with no better than chance accuracy). V.-.-^ 

The reftjits demonstrated dramatic cognitive learning (since there was no difference 
between the avCToge gains of 2 and 3 year olds) . 
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Levenstein, P. * . ^ 

Mothers as early cognitive trainers;^ Guiding low-Income mothers to work with their 
preschoolers. Paper presented at the meeting of the Society foF Research In Child Development, 
Minneapolis, April 197!., 

This paper provides a short but comprehensive description of the Nassau County, New 
York Verbal Interaction Project, and Includes some results from the years 1967-1970, An assump- 
tion of this project Is that early cognitive enrichment must contain a conspicuous language thrust 
and would be most effective at ages two and three years. This assumption Is based on the notion 
(E. Casslrer and R. Brown) that the child goes from Initial labeling Into easy use of language 
and then to conceptual development fostered by language. 

The mother-child Home Program uses both volunteer and paid women as home visitors 
, (Called- Toy Demonstrators) although social workers were used In the first year. They guide low- 
Income mothers (mostly black) toward becoming cognitive trainers of their toddlers by stimulating 
verbal Interaction In mother-child d/ads around gift materials (called Verbal Interaction Stimulus 
A/iaterlals or VI SM) In twice weekly hal/~hour units. 

A flexible, verbally oriented curriculum Is used by 'the Interviewer to guide the mother 
Into using thfe techniques with her own child. Nine categories of verbal Instruction grounded 
In "Instrumental conceptual Ism" (J, S. Bruner) are adapted to the particular features of each 
VISM. 

Toy Demonstrators were required to attend a yearly elght-semlnar train^w|^vorkshop, and 
weekly conferences during the seven-month project year. Mothers and their cmldren receive 
home visits for two years, with follow-up testing afterward. Very significant |Q gains (Cattell/ 
Stan ford- BInet/PPVT) were found after each year, with similar retention In the first follow-up 
study for experimental but not control groups (e.g., 11.7 IQ points gain after 8 months, \7 .2 . 
after 20 months). 

The project director cautions that such a program does Involve an Invasion of privacy for 
the mother, who may pennit It because of her strong motivation for her child to take advantage tjf 
good education. The trust placed In researcheVs by mothers places a burden for program refine- 
ment; likewise a mother's choice not to be "saved" should be respected - 
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Levenstein, P. . * ' * 

Verbal Interaction project: Aiding cognitive groy/th In disadvantaged preschoolers 
through the Mother-child Home Program, Final report, submitted to Children's Bureau, 
Office of Child Development by the Family Service Association of Nassau County/Inc, 
I97l> 

In this report the three-year verbal Interaction project Is summarized and results ^ 
are described. During those /ears the design was refitted toward making an "exportable" 
project. In its final {i.e., I970)lversion It w^s a home-based, two-yeg^method ($even 
months In eoch) using non -professional women of varying Income and eaucation as volun- 
teers or p<3l^intervenorsto stimulate mother-child yerbal Interaction focused on gifts 
of II tojrs and 12 books in twice-weekly, half^hour visits. 

The final report Included considerable detail of resu'lts concerning both subjects 
and Intervenors. In summary, the program was concluded to be cognltlvely effective with 
98 low-tncome preschoolers, most of.^whom were i.denj^fied by skia color qs "Negro". 
Significarrt 1Q gains were made by experimental groups In every planned variation of 
the program but with differing amounts of potency ^ . ^ \ . 

* 1.^ One year with social workers, os intervenors led to a mean IQ 
^ ' increase of points which decreased (not significantly) by 

only 4 points over the next 20 months. 



0. 



2. One year of social work intervenors plus one more year of 
reinforcement led to mean gains of 24.&spoints. 

3. One year with non-professional intervenors led to gains of 
12 points. .V - 

4. Two years with non-professionals led to gains of 17 points. 

5. 'The follow-up with 41 subjects^'months after pretesting 
* demonstrated continued IQ gains. 

6. ^ Jhe VISM (toys & books) only group rjffde 8 point (significant) 

gains in general IQ but the sgme group lost 6 points in verbal 
IQ. . V . 

\7, Islo single variable wa? found to be firmly related to IQ, 
gain. 
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The program was de'monstroted ta feasible for replicoHon In other settings ,J^ithcoi 
(Including VISM) af obout $400 pv chlW far 46 semi -weekly half-hour visits spread a^lrf 
months of each of two years. (This Includes some voknteer help, with professionals as super- 
visors ond non-professionol high school graduqfeS as the remolning interveners). 

Future plans Include follow-up, dissemination and study of 1) affective gains, 2) vor- 
iobllity in cognitive and affective gains, and 3) assessment of associative and conceptual (pei 
Jensen) intelligence in follow-up. 

* This study seems to hove Included excellent controls and coretU Tl hterventlon Into 
homes. The extent td">^Ich the some excellence con be replicated in other settings remoins 
to be seen . ' ^ 



Leven«4eln,^. ' , > ' % * 

Verbol Interaction project; Summory Progress Report, June 1971. 

This report summarized MFgools ood accomplishments of the project, with contin- 
uing gaols included. It provides useful Information when read In coniunctlon with the 
final report or other orticles describing the study. * 



Levenstein, P., &^ Levenstein, S. ^ 

Fostering learning potential in preschoolers. Social Casework , 1971, 52, 74-78. 

In this article^ .the mother-child Home Progror^of the Verbal Interaction Project is 
described, With emphasis on the focf thot'the project is sponsored by, the Family Service 
Associotion of Nassau County, New York. 

The program is described, along with some results (e.g., the group receiving home 
visitort; who did not stimulate verbal interaction did not demonstrate significant lO score in- 
, creases, nor did controls, while the group receiving visits and stimulation did improve). 
Professional social workers', used as Toy Demonstrators during the first yeor of the study, P 
achieved -a mean IQ score Increase in the children of 17 points^j Tonprof^ssfenols under 
supervision achieved a d?ean rise of 13 points. . 

The autharsj:antend.+hot such o program provides on excellent avenue for socia^ 
workers and ^amyy "service agencies to engage in prevention rather than their usual potch-up 
'orvJ amelioration tasks. Agencies, engogedjn such operptions should I) pbce primary voFue 
on tlie family as on institution ond on respect for needs of. individuals; 2) be structured with 
o' minima?fi of .bureaucratization; 3) hove o variety of personnel available, brl^M^^te ready 
to respond Vith resources ar referral to the requests of mothers ^or help in any breo^of their 



lives. Family agencies thus appear to be ideaMy prepared to undertake the enhancement of 
cognitive development in children of low-income families. Moreover, they frequently hove 
volunteer pools; volunteers were used to advantage as Toy Demonstrators in the AAother- ^ 
Child Home Program. j 

The authors also describe modifications of the program to be undertaken, including . 
the addition of a "VISM only" group of subjects, the inclusion of fomilies^utside the 
housing project, and the systematic Investigation of socio-emotional variables Involved In 
and possibly affected by the program. 



LocJa, F., Aabel, E., & Land, M. 

The provision of health services to children In group day care. Unpublished manuscript. 
University of North Carolina, July 1970. 

This paper describes the health care program of the Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. In 1970, there were 39 children 
enrolled in /ul 1-day care, 30 of whom had been enrolled since less than one year of age. 
The center is open from 7:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. five days a week. Two approximately equal 
groups of varying ages are housed in separate trailers (called cottages) but share many activi- 
ties. Comprehensive health care is proyided and the center is open Saturday mornings to see 
sick children and for scheduled well child visits. 

The organization of the health care program Is described In some detail. A pediatrician, 
three licensed practical nurses, and the day care workers are involved in the health care 
program. A pediatric nurse practitioner makes well child examinations at I, 3, 9, 12, 18, 
and 24 months and annually thereafter; developmental testing is included. She also examines 
all children who are ill and makes referrals. Ill children are not segregated from well child- 
ren but may segregate themselves by seeking quiet or rest. 

From the time the center opened in 1966, until this report was written, there were 
nearly 100 child-years of observation. There were approximately 8.5 respiratory illnesses 
per child-year, with a higher rate in children under one (9.5 per child-year) and a slow 
drop to less than 7 respiratory illnesses per child-year In the five year olds. A careful com- 
parison of seven infants receiving home care with seven matched center infants revealed . 
almost identical rates. Over ten months the home children had 68 episodes of respiratory 
or systemic illness symptoms comf&red to 64 for the center children. Data on febrile respir- 
atory illness, hospitalization and nonrespiratory illness are reported. 

Five points are made concerning necessary' versus unnecessary aspects of the health 
program which have implications for replication. I). Space and staffing requirements need 
further definition. 2) The relationship between socio-economic background and illness rates 
needs investigation. 3) The practice of mixing children>pf different ages may affect illness 
rates; many respiratory pathogens have age specific attack rates, and their spread may be 
encouraged by «ame-age grouping. 4) The effect of intensive medical surveillance on illness 
rates requires better definition; the level of supervision in this program would not be generally 
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feasible. 5) The stability of a group of children may be important; the stoff and child popula- 
tions in this study were relatively stoble. 

The value of isolation or of not toking sick children in a day care center is questioned, 
porticularly in view of the importance to working mothers of having consistent care arrange- 
ments. 

A suggested framework for health care in day care centers is outlined, and duties and 
time estimates for workers in a center for 60 children are described. Suggested personnel 
Include a physician (on a consultant basis), a pediatric nurse practitioner, and a licensed 
practical nurse. Personnel costs are estimated to be $118 per child per year, not including 
medicine, equipment, laboratory fees or health insurance. Training is discussed. 

The experiences of the authors suggest a need for reexamination of policies on care 
of infants and isolation procedures. In addition, further Investigation Is needed of the etiology 
of infectious disease and the response of young children to such Infections, of the delivery 
of heolth care in a day care setting, particularly regarding the possibility of expanding the 
roles of the pediatric nurse practitioner and licensed prdctical nurse. There is also need for 
continued examination of the totol day care environment so that more efficient, low cost, 
safe group child carexan be developed. 



McCandless, &.f^« 

Demonstration: Male workers In day care. Progress report available from the Family 
Research and Development Foundation, Inc., Atlanta, 1972. 

In this project, four white advantaged and four black disadvantaged male high school 
stuclents work as caregivers for black and white children aged 4 months to about 6 years who 
attended two early learning and day care centers. The clientele of one center Is predominantly , 
white and of middle to upper-middle Income, enrolled on a fee basis. The clientele of the 
second center is economically disadvantaged and black; no fees are charged. 

The male caregivers received both preservlce and Inservlce training; they work half days. 

For evaluation, three areas are of particular Interest. The demand? made on the male 
and female caregivers by male and female preschool children of disadvantaged and advantaged 
background and vice- versa will be assessed. Sex typing will Jbe studied in ofder to find out If 
facilitation of appropriate sex typing occurs for both boys and girls experiencing , male caregivers 
Competence in terms of independence and task orientation will be assessed* 

Observation^ to date have tentatively Indicated that the oldest caregivers are by far the 
best and the youngest the most difficult trainees (age range is 16 to 19 years). 

* The preliminary data from this study will be available about July,'^l972. The project is 
described here because It is addressing the issue of male caregivers in day care# 
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Meier, J. H., Segner, I. L., &^Grueter, B. B. 

An education sysrem for high-risk Infants. A preventive approoch ta develapmental and 
learning difficulties* Ir J, Hellmuth (Ed.), Disadvantaged child. Vol. 3. Compensatory 
educatian ; A national debote . New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1970, 405-444' 

The authors begin by providing o comprehensive discussion of high risk conditions (both 
envlronmentol ond neurologlcol) for Infonts. Problems In the Identlflcotlon of high-risk Infonts, 
and the resultont difficulties In Implementotion of eorly Intervention ore considered. Porticulor 
groups of susceptible Infonts (those smoll for gestotionol age,, premoture, twins, etc.) ore discussed. 
The rotionole for using Infont educotlon currlculo Is seen In terms of the Importonce of both 
eorly experience ond possible criticol periods in development. 

It Is pointed out thot two opprooches to Infont educotlon hove generolly been used, 
the first providing on enriched environment in o day core setting ond the second Involving 
trolning of disodvontoged mothers through home stimulotlon methods. Some Infont educotion 
progroms of eoch type ore reviewed, ond the outhors note, thot no systemotic evf luotlon of the 
vorious opprooches to infont stimulotion hos been undertoken. 

Severol ossumptlons undferile the notion thot systemotic educotlon of Infants foci litotes , 
their optimal development. First, the developmentol process Is thought to result from simultoneous 

mutual Interaction between blologlcol mechonlsms ond envlronmentol foctors; thot Is, the 
orgonism does not develop without use. Second, It Is ossumed thot the Infqnt octlvely seeks 
the experiences required for growth ond development. Third, the Infont develops cognltJvely 
only when he performs certoln leorning octs within certoJn kinds of surroundings. Fourth, 
the first three yeors of life constitute o criticol period for Intervention becouse of the unporollei- 
ed growth of Intelligence durrng this period. Fifth, the dlsproporfknote number of develop- 
mentol disobllltles In high-risk children ore thought to be due to either Inodequote or Inopprop- 
rlote eorly educotlonol experience. FInolly, It Is ossumed thot compensotory jneosures con be 
implemented with these high-risk infonts to prevent later intellectuol deficits. 

An Infant education curriculum Is described, and Its fromework Is defined In terms of the 
major ports of Its structure. The outhors argue that 1) o currlGulum should hove o solid concS-p^^---, 
tuol rotionole (theirs Is bosed on Pioget), 2) plonnTng should be bosed on a developmental 
Inventory (Bayley, Uzglrls & Hunt, Yale schedules ondjJie Denver Develapmental Screening 
Test ore mentioned), 3) systematic training of teachers (they recommend o staff to do both troln- 
ing ond curriculum and Inventory design) Is o necessity, 4) a. detailed curriculum of sequentlol 
and hlerorchicol experiences should be used (based on oil sensory modalities, orrd perhopi^^ 
including mechonlcol devices), 5) o system of remediation must be included In th» currlcfl^jm, 
and 6) techniques for evaluation must be planned and used. Extensive references for their ^ 
rationale ond examples fpr ti^^Ir proposed curriculum model ore Inc^luded. 

-Moyles, E. W., & Wolins, M. 

Group core and intellectual development. Develapmental Psychology , 1971, 4, 370-380. 

The cognitive development of children In group core , programs was compared with thot of 
children reared at home. The praject included ten samples of children in Austria, Israel, Ppland, 



and Yugoslavia. The Raven Progressive tshtrlces'i d ret^jtJvely culture-fr^e iesO was used to 
asj^ss cognitive development. 'Tlie^i;?b{9c/s;r<ms^ In oge from II /o 19 years. Most of those in 
group core had not entered carelninfeucy/ bul^mtrch' later* / . , ^ ' - 

The results showed that the grojjp-reo1*«ir'cWfdr^n did nof 'show ony ofifee deyelopmentol 
deficiencies usually aftrtbuted to r'insfjtutlond'-.rgarina;'- The Austrion groOp-reored sarnpk - 
consisted of 65 children who had enteriS^tW 2 to 12 j^ears.of 6ge {mean entry age was 8^ 
years). The correction of entry oge wfth Ravert percEnttJe position "was fleat zero. Length of 
stay for this group (as well as for some of the oth6r_*) was"<srso unrelated +o performance. 

This study is included because jf adiJressis Thfe question of the ^fecfs of griup care on 
cognitive development. However; -thSfe results cannot generofized to group care programs 
for infants ond young children, since nofie -cif tRe-Jubjects had enJerecf care.fn.mfanpy and few 
had done so prior to being of school' age„ ■ ' 



Murphy, L.B. 

Multiple factors in learning in the day care center. Cht1dhoo<l Education, 1969, 
45,-311-320. '-■ —~ ^ 

■ - - ' .fi? 

The components of a quality doy care program ore iilscussed. Day car« programs have 

responsibility for the total development of the child, for everything he should get In o good 

home. There are Important connections among physical, emotional, and mental aspects of 

developments A program must first help the child to trust the staff,'and then must have a 

flexible program. 

The outhor contends that day care centers that turn out the most well-rounded children 
are those with comprehensive programs and#n eclectic philosophy, draw?ng on severol points 
of view rather than only one. Concept learning will develop only In o warm, open adult- 
chiJd i'elationshlp. Children should be talked with^not at, they should be a^y^ad questions and 
encouraged to ask quest Tons themselves. Exploration with varied materials is Important; pre- 
school technology consists of latches, lids, zippers, pots and pans, etc. By using materials 
the child becomes competent In organizing objects and increoses.hls understanding of relation- 
ships. Play Involves the development and skillful Integration of many awarenessess and the 
constant development of new Insights. Basic education In doy care consists of learning about 
the environment. It also consists of learning to cope with newness, and learning to welcome 
new experiences. Learning to be responsible contributes to the chlld*s competence and sense 
of being aWe to monage the routines of life. While a child may forget what Is externqlly 
imposed, he is not apt to lose the kind of learning he achieves for himself. ^ 

The author discusses some pros and cons of the Montessorl system. Some good aspects 
are that the child's work Is respected, he can choose from various activities, he can go from 
one level to another, and he Is expected to take some responsibilities. Som^ shortcomings are 
that the traditional Montessorl system does not provide support for original Ity;, creativity, group 
planning, organization, development of cooperation, -ability to resolve conflicts, communica- 
tion of teachers with children and ohildren with each otheY. 
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if Is the aufhor*s observation fhof spontaneous leamSng selcJom occur wifhouf special 
help for children from fhe most disorgor^iz^^ barren homes. Deprived children are offen dis- 
trustful of the enfire day care sefMng and require exfra mothering to build frusf. 

More studies of fhe social development of day care center children are needed. Rules 
andJimits are part of learning,, particularly In learning to cofl^^wlfh aggressive fefellngs. 

Finally, the individual needs of eoch child must receive affenMon and pfannirig. 



Murphy, L.B. » 
^ Unanswered questions abouf deprived children. Talk delivered to the conical sfaff 

of Hillcresf Children's Cenfer, 1967. . . 

Some quesflorw of Importance fo fhose Involved In programs fo| deprived children ore 
raised. Flrsf, Infervenflon programs using a wide variety of techniques for cognitive sfimulaMon 
also have ^i^^ common element personal oKenMon, mferacflon wUh adults and caring and 
^ responsiveness to the child by fhe sfaff rrrembere. Gains may be as much due fo variables of 
^ the latter, type as to the particular sfimulaMon provided. 

^ Plans for adequate infanf care'should Include; 1) a sufficient range of developmenfally 
appropriate sensory sfimulaflon, 2) opportunities for mofor e^^ploraMon of fhe environment 
appropriate to fhe child's developmental level, and 3) exposure fo fhe opportunity fo Inferoct 
with other children and wifh adulf caregivers* 

The question of whaf consMfufes an opMmol amounf of sfress is raised. The ability fo 
transcend difficulfles develops fhrough experiences Involving sfress; foo much sfress is bad, 
but so also is too llffle. The problem Is to find a balance among sfress, vulnerability, resilience 
. and support. 



The effects of infervenfion on Ir^vidual children are seldom reported; a mean increase 
In IQ scores for a group does nof mean maf all children were affected.posifively by fhe program. 
The author not^s thaf in some sfudies a mean IQ score increase of 10 poIntA was obfained, but a 
few individuals in fhe grbup had decreases of 20 points. If Is importanf fo defeimirM^fhe reasons 
for such decreases * ' ' ^^-^ 



Nay lor. A, K. , 

A child developmenf research projecf of Yale.Univer^ity Child Sfudy Center, 
Unpublished reporf, Yale Universify, 196^. \ . 

This paper provides a descripflon of fhe Yale CHild Sfudy Center inferventiorj profecf 
directed by S. Provence/ This Is a service-cenfered longitudinal sfudy .of child developflJi^fit 
In Infancy and early childhood, directed of fhe characf^rlsfics and needs of .childrrfTwhose 
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development Is "at risk" because of environmental conditions ♦ Its aim is to provide dato 
which will leod to effective methods of preventing or alleviating the Intellectual and per- 
sonality damage so often associated with poverty. The major objectives of the longitudinal 
study are. I) to provide direct se;vlces to parents ^^Including a day care and education 
program, 2) to design q m^^|^i<iay care and Intervention program, 3) to document the dimen- 
sions and vicissitudes of th^ services (which will be provided In accordance with sound 
clinical practices), and 4)^ to Increase enjplrlcal knowledge about the development of dis- 
advantaged children* 

The research, subjects are first born normal Infants (Identified before delivery), sel- 
ected on the basis oMncome level and distance from the center. Mothers who are*actlvely 
psychotic, severely retarded, and with a medical history Indicative of a defective Infant 
are Ineligible. The Investigators Include participant observers ("family team") who have 
direct contact with children and parents and usually render a service, and nonparticlpant 
observers who observe the chMd'and parents through the one-way screen and at a distance. 
The latter observe physical and developrnental examination^, mother-child Interaction, and 
parental behavior toward staff, ^ther parents, other children, etc. A control group of com- 
porable children will be assessed once a year on developmental and psychological ^ests, 
, health, and deyelopmentar^nd health history. 

^ . P'^^^ profect of simitar design and objectives as the longitudinal research was begun 
in October, 1^67 in a rempdefed,^ old former rettdence in a largely Negro neighborhood. The 
pilot' pcoject was underfaken to recruit and" train. personnel qnd try out procedures, and to make 
u>e of ,tf)e dqy care facilities, while research^sgbjects were being cared for at home (the latter 
entered the j5,t6ject at birth but were noflslated to begin group dqy core until two years of .age). 
Children were chosen for t fie pilot group because fheU future deveJopraent was considered to be 
at risk. OngoifTg toptact With paren^^vosralso a factor in admission. 

, , " \he^}\^6r pfxJfectbegtm with 23 children. ffgrtfi t9 faniUles. Efght children were aged 15 
months rd 2 years, four were 2 to 3 years,. ie<rerr were 3 to 4, and four were between 4 and 5. 
Tft^re w^rfi rvlne boys ar>d fourteen glrU, arid^nine white and fourteen Negro children. Ten had 
vvorf^ifig niotl\ers;7e.n,c{iird'ren were supported in full or, part by public welfare. Five children 
attendec^iJie cefTfer four to five hours a day, ihe remainder eight to nine hours. 

. - ' ' ^ ' . .** 

*^ This project has a more clinicalty based orientation than most intervention programs. 
MypO^heses about certain ego fcfrictions (defenses, ways of mastering the environment, abilities 
t<^^feam ond apply knov/ledge about people qnd ideas) are being testcrd. 



New Yorf< State Social Development Planning Copimission - . 

Status report on New York, State's Appalachian Chil^JPevelopment Project , Albany, 
New York: Author, T9Z;L. - % , 

TfuJ^report describes a plonning program to 'establish comprehensive child development 
services I^New York State's Southern Tier afea. The primary objectives of the planning effort 
were to identify and develop a compreher»sive prray of service programs to meet effjectlvely tKer^ 



needs of children In rural areas Ond fo defermlne an effective delivery system for the coordina- 
tion of services. The report Includes discussion of the bosic planning assumptions (In part, that 
the Individual child should be the focus), a description of the comprehensive child care model 
developed (to guide Irr the delivery of programs which would promote opflmun* development 
of any child. Identify dysfunction, ond correct disturbance), and a description of the proposed 
coordinating mechanism (which Includes the es^tabllshment of Child Development Cooperatives, 
the locally based mechanisms for insuring delivery of services). 



New York State Social Development Planning Commission 

Comprehensive interdisciplinary developmental service with a chlld4)ased Information sys- 
tem component. Proposal to the Appalachian Regional Commission, Albany, New York, 1971. 

This project was proposed to create Identification and referral teams In the three counties 
of the pilot demonstration area for New York State's Appalachian Child Development Project. 

• The purpose Is not to provide child service^ directly, but to assist In the organlzqtlorv of 
the existing child care elerrlents Into a comprehensive delivery system which would promote 
optimal developm'ent''. Interdlsclpllna/y teams composed of professionals (one each from education, 
social wofk, mental hygiene and health), nonprofessional child gfevelopment aides, and 
vol/inteers wou-ld work to bring people and services together through case finding, screening, 
referral, education, resource develppment and services. In addition, an Information system * 
would be developed to update service Inventory, to provide a data registry system and a mech- 
anism to assist In evaluation, and to gather data for further planning. Since this Is a Airal 
area, such an Infomiation systeiri is badly needed. 



Ohio Child Development Administration * 

Description of tb^ Carroll County program, Tuscarawas Valley Regional Advlspry Com- 
mittee project. Funded by tTie Appalachian Regidnal Commission', 1971. 

The Carroll County program Is a sub-fcontrdtt of a larger contract which states that the 
comprehensive child development program s^pW make services accessible through^a single entry*. 
Service vAW include family planning InformaHon and supplies, health care prenatal ly for the ^i 
mother and postnatal ly for the preschool child, systematic cognitive stimulation, a satisfactory ^ 
emotional climate/ day care when needed;- protection and rehabilrtqtion , The Carroll County 
program itself includes the development of a Family^L|fe Education. curriculum for high school 
and adult education students. A communrcaflon disorder screening program for infants and 
preschool children will also be provided. The, curriculum will be tailored to meet the needs 
of rural youth In preparation for marriage, parenthood, and life fn.a,rura| area. 
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Painter, G. 

The effect of a structured tutorial program on the cognitive and language development 
of culturally disadvantaged Infants. Merrill - Palmer Quarterly , .1969, 15, 279-294. 

This study with culturally disadvantaged infants had two major purposes: 1) to develop 
a structured tutorial program which would accelerate the development of the Infants and 
prevent anticipated cognitive and language deficits, and 2) to assess the growth of the Infants 
after one year of Individual tutoring^.. 

The subjects were divided Into an experimental (E) and a control (C) group of ten Infants 
each. Both groups Included male and female, Negro and Caucasian Infants aged 8 to 24 months, 
and all Infants were the younger siblings of four yepr olds attending an experimental nursery 
school for culturally disadvantaged children. Infants In the E group were tutored In their 
homes for one hour o day, five days a week, over a one year period. All tutors were female, 
with bachelor's degrees (one also had a master's); they received preservlce and Inservlce train- 
ing. Little was doijpe to involve the mothers In the tutoring process, since the central purpose 
of the study was curriculum development. ' - - . 

The training program emphasized language and conceptual development since pretesting 
Indicated deficiencies In these areas. In addition to generol emphasis on language, a structur- _ 
^d program wo^ presented which consisted of; 1) beginning Janguage, 2) elaboratlve language, 
3) the breaking .down of "glanf word units", and 4) the encouragement of Internal dialogue. The 
concepts of T) body Image, 2) space, 3) number, 4) tlme^ and 5) categorical classification were 
also emphasized. 

After one year of tutoring for the E subjects, several posttestswere given to both groups. 
The scores of the E group were higher than those of the C group on 25 of the 26 variables tested; 
the difference was significant for eight variables (small sample sizes required large differences 
for statistical significance). On the Stanford-BInet, the mean IQ scores of the two groups were 
^parable on the pretest (E^ 98.8, C = 98.4) but the p subjects scored significantly higher on 
the posttest (108.1 versus 98.8; p <.05). 

The Illinois Test of Psychol IngoiStIc Abilities, language subtests of the Merrill-Palmer 
Scale of Mental Tests, and the Visual Closure subtest of the Minnesota Preschfb1?^Scale were 
given at the posttest to assess language development. The mean score of the E group exceeded 
that of the £ group on 14 of the 15 subtests, but the difference was statistically significafihj 
for only two. 'Conceptual development was measured with six subtests of the MerrilkPalirj^er 
Scale of Mental Tests and two tests divlsed by the author; the E group scored consistently higlier 
and the difference wa^ significant in five of the eight cases. 

These results strongly suggest that the program produced a rate of acceleration within " 
the experimental group that waysubstanflally greater than the progress of the control group 
The question of the most strategic age for educational Intervention has not been answered, but 
follow-up on these subjects when they are four years of age (by comparing th^Ir development 
wT>h that of their older siblings who received IntervenUon at four but not In Infancy) should 
provide important information. 



The author'suggesfs that Involvement of mothers in such a program might help to sustain 
gains^. She also notes that the logistics of home tutoring paint to the desirability of having 
the infants attend a central instructional facility. 



Prescott, E., & Jones, E. 

Patterns of teacher behavior In preschool programs. Paper presented at the meeting 
of the Society far Research in Child Development, Santa Monica, California, March 1969. 

The natury of the teacher-child relationship found In day care centers (sample of 50 from 
396 in Los Angeles county) was studied, primarily through observation. The children's ages 
Were not specified, but most were probably in the 3 to 5 year range. 

Four patterns of teacher behavior were identified through factor anal/sis; (1) encourage- 
ment restriction (2) conformity to routine (3) group teaching (4) independence training. The 
most stable features of teacher behavior were activity level, emphasis on group ar individual 
work with children, and frequent use of encouragement or restrtction. 

Teacher behavior was reported to be related ta the quality of physical space, size of the 
center, staff characteristHs and children's responses, but the data were not presented. 



Prince George's County Public Schools , 

An integrated home and school early education project. Unpublished manuscript, 1971 . 

This program is designed to explore the possibilities and problems Involved when a public 
school system attempts to extendMts e3litatIonal program downward to infancy and early child- 
hood by using home visitors to teach mothers how to foster intellectual development* ^ 

The study was desfgned for the parents of all chifdren bom in 1969 and living in a 
particular section of a model neighborhood area (the section serviced by two elementary schoojs). 
The three year stjudy was planned so as to follow the oldest children up to 53 months otage, 
with a follow-up study planned to continue up to first grade. Ten paraprofessional tutors are 
used to make home yi^slts, initially one hour per day and* four days per w eek but decreasing, as the 
mothe/ develops her stfmulation abilities, to one visit every other weekC A^he tutors* time 
becomes more available, they yyitliaegin to work with older childrenJfn the project-families . 
on in the neighborhood. Par^t involvement trv the form of monthly meetings and efforts to 
, develop a nursery school In the neighborhood Is encouraged. Four control groups are included 
for test corpparlson . ' - " 

C' - * I 

Progress reports for Februory, May and August, ,1^71 indicated problems with staff 
turnover wt7K>ng tutors and at higher project levels^, and space. Progress was generally good, 
OS was acceptance by mothers and the community in general. 
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Provence, S. 

Guide for the core of infants \n groups . New York; Child Welfare Leogue of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1967 



The author expresses strongly the opinion that the care of infants In groups should 
be avoided If at all possible. Recognizing, however, that institutional placement of some 
Infants is a fact of life, she has written this handbook to serve as a guide to help those in- 
volved in the care of infants in institutions to provide care of high quality. The first six* 
chapters focus on Infant development and include discussions of the development of emotions, 
motor abilities, the sense of self, play, and speech and thought. The (^t nine chapters 
focus on the care of Infants and include discussions of feeding, bedtime and sleep, bathing 
and diapering, bowel and bladder control, developmental landmarks, danger signals, 
recommendations for planning, and what constitutes a favorable environment. The bbok is 
based on a psychoanalytics view* of development, and emphasizes social and emotional 
rather than cognitive development. 

* While this book was written for those involved in institutional care, its content 
applies quite directly to infant day care settings. However, the^juthor expresses strong 
feelings against group Infant care, so she presumably would not advocate extrapolation from 
her recommendations to the day care setting. * 



Robinson, H., B., & Robinson, N. M. ' • - 

Longitudinal development of very young children in a comprehensive day care program: 
The first two years. Child Development , 1971, 42, 1673-1683. 

This article describes results from assessments of the development of eleven ctiildren 
admitted in 1966 and the twenty enrolled in 1967 and 1969 in the Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill . The center was 
established as a pilot facility for a larger project which would include a longitudinal interv^- 
tion study of children from birth to 13 years. 

. Children to be enrolled in the center were selected before birth and entered day care 
when their mothers returned to work, four weeks to six months after birth. Children attended 
the center when they were sick. The educationol program was carefully structured; curricula 
were developed in language, sensorimotor skills, perception and reading, scientific and 
numerical concepts, music, art, and Fre'nch. Two cottages of up to 16 children of all ages 
were used for eating, sleeping, and free play. For about three hours per day, children were 
grouped developmental ly^ for instruction and play (2^ to 4^ year olds went to an educational 
unit). 

Data are reported for 31 subjects f^orrTWelve Caucasian and twelve Negro families, 
he children ranged in age from a few weeks to 4^ years at the time of testing.^ Age at 
admittance varied from one month to two years. The median family income for the 15 Cai^Qosian 
children was $10,976 and for the 16 Negro children it was $3,519; these differences reflect 
the disparities In the community. One control group of 1 1 children was followed from birth but 
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did not attend the center; the other control group wos tested only once and compared with center 
children who at that time were 2^ to 4^. . 

Scores for center and control subjects admitted as infants were significantly different; 
center children scored higher on both the Bay ley mental and motor scales, but a significant 
trend over time was found only for the mental scales. There was an initial rise for both groups 
and then a sharp drop for the control group at the 18~month testing. 

Children admitted to the center at age two and tested at six-month intervals achieved 
generally high verbal scores. They did well on the Stanford-Binet (S-B), the verbal scale of 
the We^sler. Primary and Preschool Inventory (WPPSI), the Caldwell preschool i^nventory, 
(all primarily verbal tests) as well as on the nonverbal Arthur Adoption of the Leiter scale. 
The exception to the high ve^rbal scores was the PPVT, Nonverbal scores were generally lower . 
than verbal ones {e,g, the WPPSI performance IQ was about 1/2 standard deviation below the 
mean verbal JQ), Language assessments revealed revedfed advanced verbal behavior. 

When test results for the 16 older center children and their matched controls were 
'compared, the differences for Negro children were expecially striking (on the order of two 
standard deviations). The mean S-B for the seven Negro center subjects was 1 19,7; for the 
Negro controls, 86,1 , Comparable scores on the PPVT were 107,4 and 77,6, There was no 
overlap of scores between the groups on either test. The nine Caucasian center children had 
a mean S-B IQ score of 129,7; their controls scored 116,9, Their PPVT scores were not 
different. 

The findings are interpreted as suggesting that enriched group care of the young infant 
may enhance cognitive development, especially when verbal abilities are emerging* The 
period around 18 monfhs of age may be crucial, Ihe results also indicate fhat high quality 
group care combined with^ucational efforts during ages two to four years may have its major 
impact upon disadvantaged children. The day care^ educational, and health program effects 
could not be separated in the pilot study, but the "package" clearly made a difference. 
Finally, the major inpact of the prdgram was in verbal rather than motoric areas. 

The authors comment that the lack of well-standardi?ed instruments to assess social- 
emotional functioning is a mafor handicap to such studies. They mention several questions 
raised by the study; major longitudinal research will by required to answer thera. 
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Stevenson, M. & Fitzgerald, H.D. 

Standards for infant day care in the United States and Ganoda. Research report, 
Michigan State University, Sarly^Education Research Center, April 

A survey of state and provincial licensing requirements for infant day care was 
undertaken a) to determine which states and provinces have anticipated the rising demand 
for Infant day care by developing standards for such care, and b) to assess the adequacy of 
the standards for meeting all aspe<;ts of infant development. Twenty-six states and five 
provinces were found to license infant day core. 

An adequate number of caretakers and adequate space are two of the most important 
factors In the provision of quality care. Required caretaker- infant ratios ranged from 1 . 3 
to 1 ; 10 (the high figure was cited by Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon and Alberta for 
infants up to 18 months of <Sge), with a mean sfightly above 1 ; 5. Ratios were generally 
higher for toddlers (19 to 30 months). CThe standards of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
AAP .recommend a ratio of 1 ; 4 f or both infants and toddlers.) Departments surveyed re-, 
quired from 20 to 55 square feet of floor space for each infant, with a mean of about 35 
square feet. 

Health standards related to staff health, infant admittance examinations, mainten- 
ance of infant health, maintenance of a healthy environment, feeding/ and diapering, are 
reported. Listed In order of frequency, procedures to limit the spread oF disease were; 
Isolation of sick infants (which is deemed unnecessary in the AAP i^tandards), daily health 
inspection of infants, reporting the presence of communicable disease to all parents, and a 
doctor's certification after a lengthy and/or contagious illness^ The AAP standards recommend 
frequent handwashing by caretakers. Infant's rooms ore required to be kep^.at specific temper- 
atures by 15 states. Nearly all standards emphasized that feeding schedules should f9llow those 
established i>y parents. Most standards either neglected to mention diapering or merely indi- 
cated that it should be done as needed; 1 1 states specifically mentioned extra handwashing in 

connection with diapering. ^ 

•t 

Sofety standards for protection of infants and provisions for handling emergencies 
are reported. 

. ' - ■ ■ ' ' ■ 
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Standards., for foster sng normal development constitute the third genera' area of standards 
discussed m \hh rdport. Qualify staffing is Important In the provision of care; when staff 
criteria are Included In standards they generally reflect cqnceVn to have staff of '"good chal- 
acter"^ Few departments required that directors of day' care* centers have training In Infant 




be kept. - Virginia, Washington, ^Coloiada, and/Ontarlo required that Infants be held during 
feeding, and Wisconsin required holding during bottle feeding. Na department recommended or 
required that Infants be spoken to or Interacted with socially during jDOthlng or diapering. 
Fourteen departments made no mention o£ specific porent contact, and no department specifically 
alluded to provisions for mothers who are breast feeding their rnfahts to-contlnue In the center. 
'Twenty departments +iad standards for discipline, mentioning especially the need to avoid 
corporal punishment and verbal abuse. A very critical aspect of quality care for Infants Is a 
curriculum, but standards were found to require -very little Ih the way.of specific activities^ 
Alabarrja was an exceptlorf; they required ]/2 hour of Indl viduflllzed caretaker-Infant Interaction 
each morning and affemoon. The most frequently mentroned activity was going out of doors 
{16 departments). Systematic consideration of developmental needs and curricula designed to 
meet those needs afe clearly'requlred. 

» The survey results Indicated that the [nore stringent standards adequately provided, for . 
the health and safety of Infants. Since the literature on the effects of Instltutlonallzatloo 
makes It clear that provision foU the physical well-being of young children Is Insufficient to 
ensure normal, growth and development, departments should require specific periods of 
Individual attention and must set firm guidelines for such periods. In other words. Infant 
curricula must be developed. The authors cite several sources for materldls and Ideas on 
curriculum (development. They also point out that'currlcula should be guidelines to help staff 
members focus on individual Infants and Individual levels of development; q single Inflexible 
curriculum Is not the answer. Applicants for day care licenses should b^ required to show that 
thoughtful and effective curricula are available far Infants In the center, not just that minimum 
health'^nd safety standards have been rhet. * . ' 

■ - . ' V • ■. - ■ 



U. S.' JDeportment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office' of Child Development. 
Day Care . Wasf»Ington/ D. C: Author, 1971. * ^ ' ' 

This Is a terles qf seven booklets poncerning different aspects of day .cdre. They 
Include a statement of pFmcIples, and hanclbooks on day care for Infants, preschool age 
chlfdren, and school age chi'fclren, staff train Lng/ health services, and administration. 



chirqren, statt trammg/ health services^ 
2t, Serving Infants by ^.S. Huntington, 



The second booklet. Serving Infants by ^.S. Huntington, S. Provence, and R.K. 
Parker, Includes chapters on general principles, center organization, dally planning, and 
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acfiviHes for infants. Three appendices fJrovide information concerning sources of information 
on day. care and chifd development, suggeste.d equipment and supplies for an infant/toddler 
center, and commercidJIy available toys and books. 

* While the infant care bookletJs prfAarfly concerned with group Care of infants in 
dny car^ centers, much of the material is applicdble to the care of infants in any setting. 



'Wargo, M, J., Compeau, P. L;, ScTallmadge, G. k. , ^ 

^ Further examination of exemplary programs for educating disadvantaged children. 
Portion of final report submitted by the American Institutes for Research In the Behavioral 
Sciences, Palo Alto, California, to the U.S. Departmer>t of Health, Educaflon, and Welfare, 
Offi'ce of Education, 1971. * • 

This report provides a good overview of tTie design and some results of the Mother- 
Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project, Nassau County, New York. This \ 
program was d^eslgned to foster cognitive development of disadvqnkiged two and three year 
olc& by stimulating verbal Interaction between the children and their mothers through home 
visits. Interaction was highly structured, Involvlrvg four essentlaf components: mother- 
child dyads, trained Toy Demonstrators (home* visitors). Verbal Interaction Stimulus Materials 
(VIJM), and supervised Intervention techniques. More detalPabout the program' is, provided 
■by Levenstein (in these abstracts). ^ - r^^" ' 

' . * ' 

Costs of replication of the program are estimated. A model.anrUjal budget of $29,360 
for 80 children and a combination of pold (two) and volynteetr (twenty) Toy Demonstrators is 
outlined with,a per-child gnnual cost (35 week program)"^ of $367. " - - 



Weikart, D. P. 7 

A comporative study of three prespbool curricula. Paper presented at the meeting 
of the Society for Research irf Child Development, Sontq Monica, March 1969. 

Based on the hope of Increasing the potential of compensatqry education, an attempt 
was made to Identify some of the key elements of successful preschool programs by comparing 
three types of curriculum, unit-based (traditional), cognitively-drlented, and language- 
training (specific skill). The project and prellmiijpry resu^t's, whFch basicaHy Indicated 
that all three produced large gains but with few differences among the three, are described 
in more detail by Weikart in "Early childhood special educatlon^for intellectually subnormal 
and/or culturally different children". In the present paper the 6uthor Addresses more speci- 
fically the question of why the change scores (gains) were so large. First, all three programs 
had a commitment to a specific (albeit different^ cur<-Iculum /nodeL Second, the specialized 
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off model, the some for all three programs. Included planning, team teaching^ commitment 
by teachers, supervision, and respect for Individuals In the project. Third, factors associated 
with progrom operation were Involvement with the mother (a IT three programs included horpe 
teaching), focus on the child> focus on edi/catlon, and an emphasis on language. Possible 
reosons for the finding of no differences In results for the three programs Include the fact 
that the staff model and^rogram operation were constant, 'the curricula were equivalent in 
the sense' of being based on a wide range of experiences, and staff expectations for the 
children were'^nifonmly high. (The Rosenthal effect and the impact of motivational changes 
may have contributed somewhat \o, but cannot -entirely account for, the outcome). 

A shift in focus from an emphasis on type of curriculum to more careful attention to 
stbff model and program operation Is recommended for the Improvement of preschool educa- 
tional programs. ' * , 



Weikart, D. P. ^ ' , 

^ Ypsllahti-Camegie Infant Education Project. Progress Report, September 1969. 

The Infant Education Project began In January, 1968, based on the ass uftif>t Ions 
I) that preventive programming must start earlier than preschool since tf^e essential frame- 
work for intellectual growth Is tompleted by age three aod 2) preventive Intervention has 
unusual potential for success whenj^j^rovlded as a home teaching program Jor both the mother 
and the infant. 

. Subjects In the experimentaf group (n_-^33) recelv^ home visits for one hour per 
week from public school teachers who/ocus on motoric, language, and cognitive develop- 
ment. Subjects in a contrqst'group (n = 33) receive home visits from volunteers who usb 
intuitive wisdom rather than any special system. One control group (n = 33) is evaluated 
but receives no treatment, and a second control group consists of dropouts who are only 
pretested and posttestecj. Children are phased Into the project at three, seven or eleven 
months. 

Outcomes are expected In I) mother's language style, 2) moth'er^s teaching style, 
3) mother's (child) management style, and 4) child's Intellectual growth and development. 
The key element of concern in the project Is that the mother stimufate and support fhe 
infant's growth. ^ ' ^ 

This progress report iticludes qualitative (case history) and quantitative , data (demon- 
strating gains) from the pilot stucfy, an'extensive description of the curriculum and philosophy 
for home teaching, and a list of instruments to be used InNhe research, -with the rationale 
for their use. 
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Weikart, D P . 

Early childhood jpecial education for inteNectually subnormal and/or culturally " 
different children. Paper presented for the National Leadership Institute in Early Childhood 
Developnient, Woshington, October 1971. 

While mental ^ubno^ality as a diognosti<; category is still used in academic insti- 
tutions and special education classes, it has bee« roundly criticized in part because as a 
result large numbers of minority group numbers have been diagrK»ed as retarded and placed 
in special^ucation classes. The author argues that ir^teod, an effort should be made to 
identify high risk children and to enroll them in preschool; this sOggestion is based upon 
eorfy results from the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Projecrt (SeptembeP 1962 to June 1967) and the 
Ypsilanti Preschool Curriculum Demonstration Proiect (begun in Septembef, 1967). / • 

Four basic models have been used to account for th^ discrepapcies In educational 
attainment between minority groups and the dom I ncm^ culture. The Deficit Model, on 
which such programras Head.Stdrt have been hased^f^see^ the disadvantaged chlld*05 coming 
from an environment. that limits the developmet^t of^dequote mental and language abilities. 
The Scbool-As-Fallure Model, reflected In fhfij cuMot popularity In the U.S. of the British 
Infant School or open classroofrf mod^l, suggests t^ the, problem lies with the fcfiools an^ 

srence 




formance standard. The Social Structure m c^rlcludes that. the general structure of the 
society is responsible for how an IndIvIdup|«,<}eve|opS;. and that radical envl/ortmental change 
may be required to produce Improvem^enti. 'j/ ' • 

" ' ' ' m 

The focus of The Ypsilanti, P^iT>/|^ch48||^roject addressed the long term impact of 
a two year preschpol education prog^anrf^^^p^ t^^er school performance pf the black, 
economically disadvantaged children wlio ^^nte'j^^e' program qt age thre^. Daily cogni- 




grac 

experimental children received better teacher ratings in elementary school on academic, 
emotional, and social developm^t scales, and this difference continued through the third 
grade. Finally, when the children were enrolled In grades three through seven, 83% of the 
experimental subjects were Jn r^gularclass^ at the expected grade level, 15% vyere In 
special education classes and 24^ wer« over age ^n their grade (had been retained at some 
point).' The <pomparable figur^ fpr fjiecontrals were 61%, 24% and 15%. The author notes 
that, among other advantpgesipf iucn improved performance, the state saves consJcJerable 
money. . ' Wp^A' ' ' ^ - ^ 



The Ypsilanti Presc^J Cumculpii Prpject was addressed to the question of the 
relative effectiveness of va^fobs preschool curricula. A discussion of the characteristics 
and merits of the Programmed (ted'cher initiates - chUd Teiponds, e.g. Berelter-Engelmann's 
DISTAR), Open (teacher Initiates - child Initiates, e.g* Bank, Street College, traditional 
nursery schools, and Montessorl programs), and Custodial (teacher responds - phi Id responds) 
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models is included In the appendix. Three curriculum models' were compered: the cogrvitively 
oriented curriculum (an Open model) of the Ypsllanti Perry Preschool Project, the language 
training curriculum (a Programmed model) developed by Berelter and Engelmann, and a 
unit-based curriculum (a Child-Centered model) emphasizing traditional nursery school 
methdds.. Surprisingly, eacji progrom did uousually well on all criteria Including the - ^ 
Stanford-Binet (gains of^27.5, 28.0, and 30.2 points .In the first year). Moreover, there- 
were no significant differences oa almost all measures among the three curriculum programs 
at the end of the first and second yeors. The author concludes that the operational con- 
ditions of an experimental project are far more potent In Influencing outcome than the 
porticular curriculum used. Two points are made. First, for disadvantaged (and other) 
children, broad curricula are equivalent, children appear to be powe/ful enough consumers 
In the leamlng.sense to avail themselves of what isjoffered. Second, the curriculum Is 
for the teacher, not the child. It helps to focus the teacher energy,. to provide a rational 
Integrated base for making decisions, bnd to provide criteria for Judging effectiveness, 
for the operqtlon of effective pre^chools, planning and supervision are critical. Preliminary 
data from the curriculum project Indicated that all three groups were performing better In 
elementary school than the experimental children from the earlier project, with some slight 
^Indication thcjt the language training children may n6t have sustained the pace set by the ♦ 
cognitive or unit-based program children 'Clearly, the latter two programs did not sacri- 
fice Improved skill learning. The questions of precisely what was learned, and h6w less 
tangible things such as creativity are developed under different program models, remain 
open. 
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Weikart, D. & Lambl^, D. ' ' . - / 

YpsIlanH-Carnegie Infant Education Project, prepubllcatlon draft, 1970. 

The authors describe their home Intervention program for Infants and provide some 
preliminary Indication of Its success. This project Is unusual In that It uses public school 
teachers as home visitors (one hour per week). The visitor's role Is to facilitate the mother's 
teaching of the chJd, with the first objective being to«aId the child's language, cognitive 
and motor development and the second being to aid and support the mother In her role as 
a teacher. 

Most mothers fell Into pne of four categories. A few good understanding of 

their children's needs and a relationship that encouraged Intellectual growth; they were 
.given iupport. Most wanted to do what v/cft best for tlieir Infants, but didn't know how; * 
they recelvfed specific assistance. Some wSre not Involved with their children, viewing 
them as slow or different, and some seemed to provide detrimental assistance to their 
children with everything seeming to go wrong. These latter two groups reffcjulred consider- 
able aid In developing effective chlldrearing practices* Home teaching centered around 
Janguage, cognitive and motor development, with specific language referents '(naming 
and labeling) u|fid to accompany cognitive activities.' 
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Followgig Intervention, the mental subtest performance of the Infants was signifi- 
cantly abov^ expectation for their chronological age (£<.05) although they had been . 
below overage (but nqt slgn^flcontl/ so) before entering* The motor development resultj 
were less clear^ the infants were performing In line with the expectation for their chrono- 
logical age, having befen beJow (but not significantly so) atVhe pretest. ^ 

The High/Scope Ijducatlonaj Research Foundation (in Ypsllant?) began, a two-year 
project In May, 1971, tp^^ocumerit xind disseminate Information about the Infant education 
process evolved during' th?^ project. 

* - - - 
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Wright, C, Lally, J. R., & Dibble, M. ^ . ,. . * r- ^ 

Prenatal -postnatal Intervention: A description and discussion of preliminary findings 
of a home visit progra^ supplying cognlt'Ive, nutritional and health information to disadvan- 
taged homes. Paper presented dt the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Miami, September 1970. 

The home visit program begun by the Syracuse University Children's Center in 
September, 1969 Is described In some detail, and preliminary results are reported. 

Ten paraprofessional wornen were hired to work as Child Development Trainers (CDTs). 
An eight-week s^sion provided training in nutrition, health, interviewing techniques, and 
early cognitive input to infants, and included practice and role-playing in addition to 
lectures and talks. The CDTs began with one or two oases each, with the load gradually 
increased to a maximum of twenty femiHesI The assumption on which the program is based 
is*that each family wants everything, possible for the child, dnd they are willing to provide 
it if they khow what needs to be done. * j 

The fqmilles have incomes of less than $5000 per year and a child (the subject) who 
is either, first or second born . Some children enter the program at the age of six months and 
for orhers, the program begins prenafally. In all cases, the same CDT visits the home once 
a week. For those who begin the program during the last three months of pregnancy, 
nutritional needs during pregnancy and lactation are emphasized during the first five visits. 
The mother is taught how to select an adequate diet from the Four Food Groups, and <^ietary 
intake records for a 24-hour period each week are evaluated by the nutritionist. After the 
birth of the infant, the CDT supplies the mother with information about the emotional, cog- 
nrtive, medical, and maternal needs of the child, and begins the cognitive trairfing of the 
child with the nyother. The child's progress is discussed at weekly cate conferences at thd , 
Center. At six months of age, the child begins to attend the Centei-^ogram an a half-day 
basis, and the home visits are continued. (At >his point, additional subjects enter the 
program) . The CDT now also acts as a .liaison between the school and the home. Weekly 
home visit reports are written by the CDT to provrde an assessment of the visit. 
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At the time af ciata analysis, af 65 mathers ond their Infants receiving weekly visits, 
45 had entered the program at six months ond 20 hod be"9un visits prenotolly. The home 
visit reports Indicated that almost oil mathers greeted tfje Cpi warmly and were Interested 
in the visit. The majority w6uld do the^exerclses when osked to do so by the CDT. Most 
of the visits wer,e conducted with only the mother and boby, but In some coses several 
adopts were present, with the maternal grandmother usually Included. Other children 
were sometimes also present. Books or educational toys were pr^ent In 19 homes on the 
first visits, 10 mofhers obtained books later, and II obtained educational toys later. Case- 
work Interviews revealed wide vorlotlons in mathers* chlldreoring concepts and Interest In 
the program. The group of mathers who were Initially uninterested Tn the program or the 
CDTs Included many extremely young mathers (school age) who seemed to look upon the 
progrom as another woy to relieve their own mathers of coretoklng pressures. "The mere 
mention of taking on hour o week so they could leorn to be betfer mathers wos repulsive 
to them." (p. 7)^ 

A voriety of living patterns existed. Mony of the mathers were aged 13 to 18 years; 
the mojority of these young mathers lived In extended family situations. It has became 
Increasingly evident to the program staff that o grea^deal of work and teaching needs to 
be done with the grandmothers as well as the mathers. CDTs must find ways to work with 
the child which do pot alienate the grandmothers. In coses where the motKer is resistant 
to sugge^Iortt, .consultation with the grandmother may be helpful, but core must be token 
to ovoid the impression of ceNusion between CDT and grandmother. 

Some results from on onolysls of 300 nutritional questionnaires acquired from mothers 
of 73 Infonts ore presented. The majority of the. babies were bottle-fed; family food or 
junior foods were not generally given until after the fifth month, when the transition to 
regulor fomlly food was moder,. Few mothers sold they fallowed the odylce of any medical 
professlonol In feeding the child after the second month, and at least half sold they decided 
themselves whot to feed the boby. The spoon was Introduced during the first three months, 
ond the cup during the lost half of the first year. Solid foods were introduced very early; 
by six months 90% of the bobles were getting cereal, fruit, vegetables and meats and more 
thon 50% were fed breod^ crackers, cookies, eggs, puddings, cokes, pies, and candy. 

The authors discuss those aspects of the progrom requiring modification. The home 
visit report must be revised so as to be more sensitive to the'^^CK^ibns of the fomllies and 
infants so that what happens during the CDT visits is more cleaft»J[he graridcio*l^ers of the 
children must be Involved In the program, perhaps through simultaneous visits to mother 
ond grondmother- Attempt s will b e mode to Increase the mother's commitment to her child's 
cognitive developmifrit and progress by more fully Involving mothers in the active running 
of the Center's program. 

r 
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Boratz, J. C. & Baratz, S. S. 

The social pathology model: HistoricaJ bases for psychology's denial of the, 
existence of Negro culture. Paper presented at the meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Washington, August 1971 • 

This paper seeks to portray the ethnocenlrism of the social sciences in studies 
doling with the Negro. The authors contend that psychology has not dealt with 
Negro behavior and culture. The absence of a meaningful, conception of NegrO" * 
culture has forced the interpretation of almost all of psychology's data on the Negro 
into two categories: either thot of biologicaHncapacity (gen'etic inferiority) or social 
deviance and pathology (environmental deprivation). A third ^possible category would 
be that of cOltural difference; this paper will explore the reasons why psychology has 
never given credence to this concept as a device for reseqjch and design. 

' The cultural difference model asserts that statistical differences noted in 
intelligence testing, family and social organization and attitudes are surface manifes- 
tations of the viable, structured culture of the Negro-American. The authors suggest four 
sources for the failure of psychologists to repognize Negro culture ^except in a negative 
sense, such as in the culture of poverty). The first is the basic ethnocentrism of 
psychology, the literature concerning language behavior is a case In point. There is a 
refusal to grant legitimacy to Negro dialect as a -system which Is fully deve)oped, 
highly structured,, but different grammatically from that of the standard English, 
criterion. Non-standard Negro English is viewed instead as;, defective and deviant 
from a cultural norm (which is only a norm in the ideal since few American s'speak standard 
English). 

A second source of the denial of Negro culture lies* in the sociopoliti^l myths 
surrounding our concfepts of cultural assimilation. These Irrcjude the melting pot myth; 
America is said to be the result of the elimination of impurities and the blending of the 
best elements of diverse cultures. But there has been little discussion of the contri- 
butions of African culture to the American mainstream (such as ^aspects of Southern 
politeness behavior). The retention of ethnic differences was considered to be * 
un-American, thus th8 residue of dwtindtethnic behavior retained over several genera- 
tions was considered to represent the genetjc element of behavior. Thus, 'racists used 
differences to "prove" Inferiority; in rejecting the racists' theory about Negro behavior 
the psychologist also rejected the behavior itself. Another socio-political myth concerns 
racist descriptions of Negro behavior and the Interpretation of those behaviors. 

1 ^ 
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Differences (such»as performing a dance when ^hey laughed, and rolling their eyes) were 
used to invent-a theory of racial inferiority* From tiiat point, psychologists could only 
equate observation of behavioral differences with stereotypic expression of prejudices, 
.rather than assess them as reflections of a particular culture* A final myth relates to the, 
Negro post, the naivete oPsociaJ scientists concerning the processes of acculturation has 
led tliem to assume that the Negro lost all of his characteristic African behaviors merely 
because he forcibly left Africa and resided pn American soil for several generations in 
slavery. 

• ^ 

A third source of faili/re to recognize black culture has been ignorance concerning 
the fundamental notion of tulture. Because of lack of understanc|in^ of the processes by 
which a distinct cultural form becomes transmuted, Negro dialect was viewed as poorly- 
. learned English, the matrifocal family was characterized as an example of male emascula- 
tion, the extended kinship systems were seen to be disorganized families and the clothing 
choices were sffeen as poor taste. However, the dialect which mpny Negroes speak includes 
.many forms that are substantially similar in structure to the African languages of the|r forebears. 
Through the anthropological concept of cultural relativity, the Afro-American's distinct 
behavioral patterns are seen as the product of the interaction of distinctly African cultures 
with the slavery and post-emancipation American society. iKe uniformly lower IQ scores 
of Negro children are merely a manffestation of actual cultural differences - the dialect, 
rhetorical style, epistemology and response styles of the distinctive Negro culture. IQ 
scores thus can be seen \p indicate the degree to which Negro children (or any others, for 
that matter) have*b<5ught into, oTte^ed, the matnstreom culture; they do not indicate the 
po^ential of Negro children for buylpg into the system. While the Stanford-Binet was 
retranslated fbr language «and cultural differences for use In England, this was not done for 
use with Afro-Americans, undoubtedly, becjause of the absence of a meaningful conception 
of Negro culture. , ' " * . - 

; 

J ^ * 

The* fourth source of denial of Negro culture is the embarrassment of the black 
rtiiddle-'class and the white llberol jn dealing with behavioral differences. This Is in the 
form of a "politeness conspiracy" - to not talk about behavioral differences even when they 
are most apparent. But this does nothing to make such differences disappear, and it also 
leaves the liberal with the only alternative to call the American Negro a sick white jnan* 
(sick in the social sense). Professional black social scientists also have little conception of 
Negro culture outside of the culture of poverty model. Only with the recognition of^ 
culturally different system can we hope for biculturalism, where the Negro can learn the 
white cultural system without having to reject his own system and in so doing, himself." 

The model of racism proposed by the authors is the denial of and/or denigration^of 
cultural differences. They urge that the legitimacy pf the Negro-American culture system 
be admitted once and for all. 
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Blank, M. \, » , 

Implicit assumptians und^riymg preschool intervention programs. Joumol of Social 
Issues , 1970, 26, 15-23-. ' ^ ' • * 

Some issues and problems reloted to preschool intervention o^e /discussed. Becouse of 
the urgency of Tntervention neecfs, psychology ond educotion hove hod to develop guidelines 
for action even though they possessed only limited Informotion to use os bases. As o result, 
decisions obout how to proceed hove been based on o variety of theories, including many of 
questionable validity and relevance to the functioning of disadvantaged children. 

The rationale for preschool intervention has been based in port on optimism about the 
modifiobility and flexibility of human behavior, with hope resting strongly on the idea of 
eorly intervention. Deficits focused upon hove been primarily those in the learning area, 
olthough It has also been argued that o more pervasive motlvotlorrol factor, on entire approach 
ond ottitude toward life. Is of Importance. Even ^hen there has b^en agreement as to the 
leoming nature of the deficit, there hove been arguments about the course of remedlqiion. 
While cous^al relations should'hove provided the basis for remediation, correlations were oil 
that was available, and the latter hove formed the basis for the most common approach^ 
"overall enrlchipent" . This opprrioch Is questioned because It Involves major Inteni^ention 
which Is costly. It does not allow gains to be related to particular aspects of the program, and 
even with such massive Intervention, the gains ore equivocal . The appropriateness of the 
developmental philosophy is also questioned, when the environment Is viewed as affecting rote 

'but not sequence of development. Important Individual differences may be Ignored. Traditional 
nursery schools (which tend ^o take on overall approach) may not be appropriate for disadvan- 
taged children because the teacher does not hove the Control necessary to shape the chlldts 

^ leornlng. 

The perceptual dysfunction viewpoint Is one attempt to Identify specific factors respon-^ 
sible for learning disorders. But this view Is relevant to the disadvantaged child only If It con/ 
be demonstrated that he Is deprived of-eorly sensorimotor experience opportunities. The qpthcj/r 
hos found that cognitive demor^s Imposed by the task mo/ be more responsible For poor perfor- 
mance than inadequate perceptual functioning. 

A 

Regardless of the orlentotlpn of enrichment programs, language has Merged as o cornmon 
denominator of the learning deficit. But which of the extremely brood ronspe of language skills 
need to be fostered has not been determined. The author contends that the Important question 
Is how effectively the child uses the language system he already possesses.* ' 

r Intervention programs focused on language typically try to offer every possible language 
skill that may be important. Research Is needed to [earn whether the rote repetition of . 
language will lead to the deve lopment of underlying cognitive structures. Another problem Is 
that almost total reliance Is placed on group teaching In most education programs; the possible 
effectiveness of short p^Iods of doily Individual Instruction has been given little attention. 

^ ^ The author developed o program of Individual teaching designed to faster the precursors 
of abstract thinking that ore needed by the preschool disadvantaged child. Learning difficulties 
were seen to reflect the child's failure to develop o symbolic system which would permit him to 
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lee the pjentiful istimulafion available In a coherent/ logical and predictive framework. Jhe 
program focused on developing a repertoire of c^nltive sktHs which would help the child 
.acquire strategies of thinking and information processing that wouW transfer lajbr to more § 
complex learning sltuatfon^^A common core of the program was the representation of reality 
through language. (For example^* 'tihe child sajd a piece of metal would break when it fell, 
he was asked to let It fall and see if it^d+ci^^^d break.) In a^ one-to-one teaching situation 
sustained sequential thinking can occur and thel^och^r can contlnuoi/^ly readjust the lesion. 

This program was used with .12 three to four yea^^^ldsT^fi^.tht^e^ the mean 

IQ Increases for children tutored five and three times a^eek were .14.5 an3 7,0 points 
respectively. Three children receiving Individual but not cognltively oriented sessions did 
not gain. Comparable results were obtained with kindergarten children, but clinically speaiT^ 
Ing the performance changes were hqrder to achieve, this would reinforce the belief In the' 
importance of earlier Intervention. The question of the length of time gains will be maintained 
in relation to length of time in the program remains ^unanswered. 

Bronfenbrenner, U. \ ' 

A theoretical perspective for research on human development. Unpublished manuscript, 
Cornell Universf>y, 1972. 

The author contends that the scientific model typically employed for research on human 
development is inappropriate, as well as impoverished in at least four respects. It is ordinarily 
limited to a two-person system (one experimenter and one child), the process taking place is 
conceived as undirectlonal (the effect of the experimenter) is ususlly a stranger, and this two- 
person system exists In Isolation from any other social context. Thus, the model is ecologically 
invalid, because children actually develop in quite different situations. 

To be ecologically valid a model should have the following characteristic: it must have 
reciprocality, or be conceived as a two-way system. Corolfcaries of this are a) the child is a 
stimulus with "demand characteristics", and b) the child is a socializing agent, who also trains 
the mother (and others) in a relatively lasting way. S9m6 research designs which would make 
possible the analysis of socialization as a reciprocal process include (as examples) a study of 
the effects of actual and attributed sexton adult-Infant Interaction (Garbarlnojs studying care* 
taker behavior toward infants identified by false names, half of the opposite sex) and a study of 
the impact of tjie child's initiative on mother-child interaction (when a preschool child takes 
the inltidtive in looking at a story in comparison with the usual maternal initiative). In both 
of these examples, both adult and child behaviors are dependent variables, with the ecological 
situation being what ii systematically varied. Also, such research requires interactional analysis. 

A second requirement of an ecologically valid model is that the roles pf participants 
besides the child be specified and systematically examined, there are basically two types of 
roles. irst, there are "significant others", which denote relatively enduring roles such as 
father, sister, etc. Beyond infa^ncy we know very little about 6>other7child interaction (except 
from verbal report), and practically nothing about father^hlld interaction. Sibling relationships 
are virtually unexamined, as are the roles of adult relatives, or babysitters. The second type 
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af^role which should be specified Is the generalized ra'fe ^haw are children affected by, and 
^^ .how da tfiey affect people varying in age, se^, social background,' etc . )/ particularly In 
relation to-'tha* experimenter. * ^ ^ • / • 

The mod'^ must alsa be e;^panded ta more than a twa-persan system; expanding the * 
aUzaffon system increases apportunity far bath rale differentiatian and recipracal 
ponse. (The nuclear family is ane irripartont ^hree-person system, as, is the mather anc^ 
first and second child.) The ijifluence of a third person an the pattern af recipni^al 
iriteractian between the ather two is c'leorly important. , * / 

The model must include analysis af second-order effects (the mother pnd child may / 
behave differently toward 6ne another in the prese^cp af o stronger, ar haw daes ^jhe fother*s , 
beh.qviar with the child vary with the presence gf the another?). "Jecand-order effecfts.are 
not r>^essarily peopl^e; what influence da cognitive stimulatranjrdevices have an adult-infa^nt 
i^^^e^actiah ? What Is the impact of television.an the socialization processes within the family 
^^e primary dange| of television may nat be wjjat it praducjes-but what it prevents)? 

A volidmoidel must also incarporate experimental* human ecology. While w« may know 
ihat social class differences exist,^ mqst studies tell us little about the processes thraugh which 
cultural or cfoss valjues came to affect childreoring practices, ar vlcerVefsa. B^perimental 
human ecojogy Is required (an example is Reel's research with^twa groups of Institufianallzed 
children', one placed at 3 years of age In the care of female retardates, the other nat; the 
former group when followed up In middle age - 30 years later - was self supporting; the*latter, 
stiir institutionalised).* The Intervention studies In care af infants and^arental training are 
experimefits In human ecalogy. The Importance of parent involvement far Intervention to 
achieve lasting gains provf^es s6ppart for viewing the child's develapmeht In Its ecaloglcal 
cohtext. The authar has argu^ elsewhere that the key ta .understanding soclajlzation In^^the 
Western World lies In the phenamenoo of segregation by age, and the allenatian It praduces. 

It is the authar ycantentlon that most af the en vlranmental variance In human capa- 
cities, motivation anjj b?haviar',derives na? fram first-order socialization effects In the family, 
classroom or peer group, but fram the second-ordet Impact of other sacietal Instltutlans. ^ 

^ A few possible research <Jesigns far such dn experlmental^uman ecolagy are offefed. 
"^^or example, the amaunt af time parents spend In interactlan^w^th school age children (and 
the consequent effects on b'ehavlor an3 perfarmance.both In and out af.schaol) cauld be cam- 
pared far two low-cost housing projects, one with shops and services within walking distance, 
the ©ther ^rthaut. 
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Throughout the paper, the author cites research which Illustrates the paints being made*I 
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Horowitzv f/d., &Paden, L. Y. • 

The effectiveness of environmental intervention programs. Draif of chapter to appear 
in B. M. CalcfweM and H. Ricciuti (Eds.)/ Review of Child Development Research, Vol 3 . 

In this chapter sqme of the assumptions which underlie intervention programs are 
examined. Two issues are seen to be at the forefront of the contr6versies regarding early 
intervention. The first issue concerns the relative importance of a consiste^nt mothering 
figure (referred to by the authors as the maternal deprivation issue). The se^cond issue concerns 
the degree to which environmental manipulation can effectively change developmental outcome 
(the na^re versus nurture issue). 



Selected experimental intervention programs are reviewed; most are preschool progroms 
(for children 3 to 5 yeqrs of age), including Head Start. The only center' program for infants ' 
described i3 the Syracuse University Children's Center (when B. Cal^fwell was the director, up 
to 1969). The honle intervention programs for infants discussed are those of I. Gordon, 
B. Schaefer, and G. Painter. The authors point out that once an investigator begins prescribing 
patterns of mother-child interaction, he cannot avoid qu^tions of value'and cultural relativity. 
It may be the 'case that subcultures retain tKeir identity in th^ subtle and cdinplex patterns of 
interpersonal interaction which one generation teaches another. T[ie extent to which infant 
intervention programs disturb or enhance this process is presently ur^known . Other questions , 
raised by the authors relate to parent education technigues and judgments concerning the 
adequacy of mothering. Whether enduring effe.cts will result from infant intervention-.programs 
remains an open question. • , . ' 

Some general tenns and conceptual approaches related to environmental interver^ion 
programs ore examined. The authors emphasize that erirrchment occurs in a cultural context. 
It is cl^r that environmental factors play a sigoificant role in development; however, the 
degree to which environment can be manipuloted to effect developmental ojutcomp must be 
questioned. Further, this raises the question of what constitutes normality. Normal develop- 
ment can be defined culturally (in the sense of cultural relativity). In the U.S., the isolated 
subcultures (such as Afro^-American's, Spanish-Am'ericans an^ Amer^can Indians) have generally 
been clossiHed as members of the low^ dosses rattier than as member of co-existing culture^. 
Their failure to perfonn well on many measures relative to the middle classes has been taken as* 
evidence of failure to achieve or learn rather than faffore'to be taught. Also Implicit is the 
notion that the standards of middle class achievement are "better", thus the acceptance of a 
"deficit" model explanation for the perfomiance of subculture members. The cultural difference 
(rather than deficit) model has been difficult to establist) in part because of lack of information 
cbout the different cultures. A second way of defining normalcy ha^ been in a statistical sense. ^ 
.However, what constitutes a statistical average has sometimes been termed normal ev^n when 
the data have not been truly normative; the samples may have been too small., or not represen- ' 
tative of the entire population to which the norms are eventually applied. A thifti concept of 
normal development is biological-, usually implying notions of^rogression and'sequence With ♦ 
some general involvement of the concept of timihg. ' Normal development in this sense fs cf 
biological baseline which is subfect to alteration. The delineat^n of the need to'qualify the^ . 
notion of nonnal development makes it clfear that evaluation of the effectiveness of environ- 
mental intervention and enrichment must also be qualified. 
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A second concept questioned by the authors Is enrichment. Often this term Is used to 
mean the supplementation of natural experience which Is adequate without enrichment i^ut 
better with it. Sometimjes fhe^temi Is used as g synonym for Intervention. Intervention, 
however; implies the expectation that If the Individual Is left to the natural course of events, 
the butcome Is likely to be unsatisfactory, ("he natural course Is judged to be Inadequate for 
insuring nbrmaf development. When applledto older children, Intervention Is termed remediation. 
The timing of the experience and the Intended purpose of the actk)n distinguish enrichment. Inter- 
v^tion, and remediation « 

The timing of rtie experience raises a l^ilrd Issue related to Intervention.. Some verv 
complex questions about development are involved. Among these Is the quWrton of, whether 
or not there are critical periods In development and If so, whether certain events or exper- 
iences must occur for development to proceed normally, or whether such critical periods merely 
mean that development will be optimal If certain types of stimulation take place. The data 
indicate that If one wants to Intervene effectively, it should be done before five years of age, 
but within thot gross time period there Is little to suggest when Intervention might be most 
advantageously begun • , ' ' ^ > 

A fourth Issue In relation to Intervention programs concerns the criteria to be used for 
Judging succe^. The standardized measures of performance have been attacked for social and 
ejhnic class bios, as well as for being too global and thus missing Important areas of intellectual 
competence. In particular, criteria for language competence* are quite limited. AAoreover, 
programs which ignore the acquisition of a different response repertoire may design curricula 
which v^ill be only minimally effective .. Within each subpopolatldn one can expect to find a» 
normal distribution of abilities and performance. The society could determine what was neces- 
sary for success, assess what had'been effectively taught^ and offer children the oppo'rtuplty to 
learn another set of responses. The authors suggest that the delicate balance between preventive 
intervention and cultural annihilation must be found. " " , 



Hunt, J. McV. 

Psycfiologlcal assessment, developmental^j^lastlclty, and heredity, with Implications 
for early education. Paper presented In Theories of cognitive developments Implications For 
the mentally retarded^chlld^ symposium sponsored by the South Florida Foundation for Mentally 
Retarded Children, Miami, November 1971. 

_The term mental retardation Implies that time per se Is the central factor In mental 
development. This view of the role of time has been strong and persistent, along with emphasis 
on the longitudinal predictive value of IQ. The author believes these views to be Ir^correct. 
He argued that false confidence In a view of Intelligence as a kind of power in which Individuals 
differ con&Jstently regardless of the clrcumstances^of their lIv^Rs has distracted both parents and 
teachers from focusing on what Is to be learned. He puts forth a revised conception of Intelli- 
gence which he hopes will encourage rather than discourage Ingenuity In teaching. 
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Hunt views IQ scares as valid aniy as an assessment of past acquHitfons. Intelligence 
testing has assumed equal apportunity, far learning, but variations In notrltlan, mativatlan and - 
values or standards have all been shown to be related to the development of cognitive skills. 
Significant correlotions in IQ scores across time hove been interpreted os indfcotions of their 
validity in reflecting stoble individual differences in rote of development. The outhor orgues 
instead that,such corretotions between successive testings involve port-whole relotionships 
which ore completely irrelevont to assumptions of inherent stability in rotes of development. 
He contends, in oddition, thot the developmentol impoct of home ond neighborhood environ- 
ments is relofively consistent, and con also account fpr significont correlotions ocross time. 
The pfostlcity in psychological development is what should be emphasized, both with ond 
between its vorious domains. Thus, developments within the cognitive domoin ore of importonce 
for davelopment in other areas. The foili/re of so many systems of compensotory educotion to 
achieve losting go?ns has not been due to th^ specific nature of potentiol goins but due to the 
foilure of such systems to provide experiences calculated to inculcate ideal self-concepts. 
Necessory self concepts include professed ability to leorn readily and pride in such Jeorning; 
both yield outonomous striving. The period from ten months t6 3 years (when infont^copociti'es 
for manipulation ond locomotion put consideroble stress on mothers) is the time wKen child- 
reorFbg practices probably differ most and ore most likely to 'show in competence differences 
at about age three. Hunt views competence, or such o leoming set, as beiqg bosicolly*cog- 
nitive in chorocte'r. This has implications for measurement; the nature of the successive 
learning sets which enoble ond motivate o child to process infoirnotion ond to solve prqblems 
^at successive levels of complexity needs to be determined. Measurement based on such o view 
of learning would be of the criterion-reference ty^ e rather than the norm-reference sort of 
measurement now widely used. In criterionrreferenced tests, the meaning of ony individuol's. 
^performance derives directly from the behavioral goal of the educational experience provided 
for him. However, such o' testing system locks o develdj^mentol jProme of reference which con 
help explain failure and guide a teacher's choice of learning experiences. Another strote^y 
advocated by Hunt is the usfe of ordinal scoles of psychologicol development. WaH<ing from 
Piogefs theory, the outhor and his colleagues hove developed such scoles'(U2giris-Hunt scales). . 
He points out that the issue of whether development is continuous or stepwise need not be 
involved (he believes it to be continuous). Using these scales, further evidence for plosticity 
in development has been found. In particular, wide ranges were found in the ages at yvhich 
ihfont^ exhibited mature reochirrg and fallowing on object through'ohe displacement (o taste on 
on object permanence scale): Thfe author views these findingi as demonstrating thot^ the cir- 
cumstances encountered by children con moke o very substantial dffference in the ages at 
whichsuch early intellectual and, motivational Iandm6ri<s ore achieved. He views the contri- 
bution of heredity as setting limits for the nortn of reaction, in other words, in determining \ 
the size of the difference between phenotypic measures which will come from any two sets of 
differing circumstances, * 

These revisions in the concept of intelligence ond its measurement have implications 
for those concerned with the mentally retarded. They provide suggestions for fostwnq ' 
intellectual and motivational developme/it.- In addition, 'study of mentolly retarded children, 
may help to uncover the .nature of the' hierarchy of learning sets. 
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Kessen, W.. ' ^ 

The near future of research wifh young children* Paper presented at a conference 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 1970* 

<• 

According to the author, those interested in research with /oung childrerf musf be 
concerned with procedures, designs, agencies and federal commitments which will support 
defensible research on problems that have Immediate and foreseeable consequenc^Nf or American 
children* ^ 

An exbmination df the research with humcn infants conducted over.the past decade leodi 
to the conclusions that 1.) the output has been enormoia, 2) there has been an obsessive concern 
with measures and method, 3) "the child" is viewed quite differently by each school of thought, 
for example, learning, psychoanalytic, and Piaget, 4) the research cannot answer specific 
que5tior»s about ear^y education, about the child and his family, or about thp role of thought, 
and emotion in the child's development.. However, while the theory and findings are in^ompjete 
and diverse, psychologists neverthefess make proposals for action (for example, intervention to 
promote the development of cognilion, or social relations, or longuage). The author feels 
Systematic justification foe partfcular programs, including those upholding supplementary dare 
outside the home,. does not now exist. Professionols should give advice, but each should riiake his 
biases^xpli^it (sucK os his assunjptions concerning the nature of the child, the kind of adult 
he wants the child to become, his presuppositions about family structure, etc.)* That i^^ pro- 
fessionals should make cle,ar when offering opkiions that their views are only opinions and that 
th^ answers are by rio meOris all in . * ^ ^ 

The author then pr^ents his particular iqiage or view of the chiTd. He sees the child 
as a theorist for whom the environment is both a source of problems and<» verification system* 
Children's families differ both In the problems they set for'their children and in the answers ^ 
fhpy will accept from them^ However, there a^e some problems that are universal for all infdntSi 
First comes the definition of peace and stobility; researchers need to specify the conditions tHat 
give ri^e to bpby's feelings of peace and stability. Next come his first attempts at mastery; 
early experiences in these causal sequences wjll strongly influence his later sense of personal 
worth and competence. The emergence of intentional ity comes third; Piaget may be the only 
person to have addressed this problem. The functions of language come next; not, only is the 
development of iinguisiic competence at issue but also the functions of language. The final 
probtem the baby must face in the first 18 months of his life concerns the uses pf play. It seems 
that play Is a strategy used ir) order to understand both social structure and the workmgs of the - 
physical world* * j i 

- . " I' 

Unfortunately, just when extensive ond continuing research Is most needed, obstacles j 
to conducting that/'esearch are being raised by the well-infonned as well as the i1l-infomied, j 
by old friends of the behavioral sciences as well as by new enemies. The author outlines. _ 
several propositions which may help to reduce the growing gap between our knowledge about 
young children and our practical need for knowledge. First, he advocates that researchers be 
included as colleagues in planning operatfonal programs, t6 alleviate the not uncommon sepor* 
atiort between program planning and research evaluation. Next, a system of research advocacy 
could be set up; this would include the reseorch colleague as advocate, federal protection for 
research (similar t6 the British system of Her Majesty's Inspectors), qnd a larger federal staff in 
supi^rt of research. Third, intensive panels should be set up for study (nrveoning groups to be 
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studied infensively over relatively short periods). Fourth, a small number of settings in any 
large program should be reserved for research (centrol operation and evaluation). Fifth, reforms, 
or new programs should be used as experiments. Sixth, sampling across systems should be used 
in both large-scale intervention programs (e»g. Head Start) andhaturally occurring innovations 
(e.g. day care). Seventh, multiple treatments rather fhan the experimental -control model 
should be used, each of several groups would receive a different manipulation designed to have 
some positive impacf on children. Bght, the seductive annex (combining service with research, 
and therefore eliciting participation) should be developed. Resedrch programs should offer ser- 
vices; the old "come help behavioral science" is insufficient. Ninth, the experimental "tilter" 
should be used. A "tilter" woojd be an individual, or perhaps written input, which would attempt 
to bias or influence a group or progrom in a particular direction. THis would be a less expenr \ , 
sive method of achieving change than providing »specific training^ for example to teachers. 

A priority must be given to examining the circumstanc^ef that v^arrant child care in | 
different settings; one beneficial outcome would be information about what happens in homes. 
The author feels strongly that careful, objective research must.be on essential part of attempts 
to better the lives of children. * 



Kohlberg, L. ' ^ ; 

Early education: A cognitive-developmental view! Child Development, 1968, 39, 
1013-1062. ^ ' ^ * — 

The implications for preschool education^ of the cognitive-developmental theories of 
Bqidwin, Dewey, Piaget, and Vygotsky are discussed. The cognitive-developmental or inter- 
^actional view is based on the premise that cognitive and affective structures which education 
s hould nourish emerge naturally from the interaction between the child and his^gnvironment 
when such interaction is fostered. It is in the structure of the interaction betv9*l^ the^organism 
and environment thbt the source of cognitive structure and cognitive development is found. 
The author different! btes this interactional view of the origins of knowing ffom learning and 
maturati6n theories. , 

- Studies of the development of conservation and dream concepts are reviewed. They 
give little suppofr t» the notion that development on basic Piaget-type cognitive functions can 
be markedly accelerated by deh'berate intervention. When acceleration is obtained it tends 
to be limited, specifiq,, and contingent upon a narrow time gap between the intervention 
experience and the child's natural readiness. The readiness is determined by age, IQ, and 
the richness of general^stimulation in the child's background. 

Whib'the speeding up of cognitive-structural change Is extremely difficult to achieve, 
it is likely % have long range^general effects since the tlieory of Invariant sequences implies 
that advances In one step of development may lead to advances In the next step. In contrast, 
specific learning will be more easily achieved but unlikely to have long range developmental 
effects. Reading and w'riting (especially reading) are described as relatively low-level iensori- 
motor skills which are not particularly challenging to older children. On the other hand, 
preschool children are likely to find learning to read and write quite enjoyable, and that 
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would be reason enough to Introduce such tosd pt that point* This would free el^pientory 
school time for more cognitive ly valuable activities. The some principle that sudgests that 
novel techniques may allow early learning of reading to be more enjoyable, alsojproposes 
that conventional methods of teaching reading might be begun later than usual w{th culturally 
disadvonrtoged children, when *tKeir interest might be greater. • \ 

The assumption that advances In language will cause advances in cognltior^ Is questioned. 
AUhough Ibnguoge stimulation Is a major component of preschool programs for disadvantaged 
children, there Is no evidervce that language-focused preschooj programs ore of any greater 
value tFion any others In leading to Improved cognitive functioning. From the Piogetlon view- 
point language and thought develop Interdependent!/ and in parallel. 

The Issue of whether the preschool ages ore a critical period In the^developmerit of 
psychometric genera! Intelligence Is raised. The Piogetlon position Is that there or^ develop- 
mental phases of sensitivity, but these ore tied to the child*s behavioral level, not to chronology 
leal age. Not only Is stimulation effective only under conditions of match (between develop- 
mental level and stimulation) but experience at a given period of appropriate match || sufficient 
for the development of a specific structure,- and continual supplementation Is not required. The 
stage concept rmplles that cognitive structures ore Irreversible. Rather than implying that earlier 
levels of development ore generolly more sensitive to critical stimulation, Pioget'^s tji^ory 
suggests that sensitivity to envlronrhentol stimulation tends to increase rather than decrease with 
developments Tbe child requires successively more complicated forms of stimulotranj |a that 
. the effects of stih^lus deprivation would be expected to become more critical as the )!:h\\d 
develops further/ * ^ \\ 

The author argues that the stability of Intelligence test scores after age six is not due 
to the completion of half the elements composing oduit ability (as Bloom h^s argued) but may 
be due to the continuing stable influence of both heredity and environment with age. , Depriv- 
ation of the environment, when it exists, may merely be fairly constant. Also, "twin studies 
suggest that at least 50 percent of the reFfbble variation In general intelligence test scores, (ff 
reliably or repeatedly measured) at the school-age level among a 'narmally' reared, medically 
normal gtoup of American children is contributed by hereditary factors" (p. 1049). Tests in in- 
fancy do not predict to adult status b^ecouse they do not measure the some dispositions. 

It is argued that specific types of preschool academic and linguistic training, even if 
Immediately successful, ore unlikely to hove long-run general beneficial effects, 'ond programs 
aimed at raising generdrp^sychometric Intelligence ore unlikely to have marked success* A 
Piogetlon approach might generate somewhat more general and long-range cognitive effects. 
Bosicolly, however, the Piogetlon approach does not generate optimism regarding the possibility 
of preschool acceleration of cognitive development (or of compensation far Its retardation), nor 
does it lead to a rationale in which such acceleration (or compensation.) .is especially critical 
during the preschool years. The cognitive-developmental theory does less to support radical new 
preschool cognitive stimulation programs than jt clarifies the child-centered developmental 
approoch to education expressed- in its broadest form by John Dewey. 
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Lewis, M.,^ 'Johnson, N« 

Whaf's thrown out with the bath water: A baby? ghild Development , 197.1, 42, 1053-1055. 

The authors challenge the as«umption that infants wh9 fail to provide data and are there- ^ 
fore discarded as subjects are exactly like those used. This sampling problem was explored by 
comparing data /from "Incomplete" subjects (those who did not complete the experiment) with 
data from "complete" subjects. 

Fifteen subjects, 3 and 6 months of age, who did not complete the experiment were com- 
pared with 22 Infants «ieen at the same time and the same age who did complete it. One visual 
and one auditory series of stimuli were given during each of two sessions, held one week apart; 
* complete subjects were those for whom data were obtained on all four series. Only visual dafa 
are reported. Amount of response on trial one, response decrement over the six trials of the 
same (simple or complex) stimulus, and response recovery on trial seven (complex or simple stim- 
ulus), were obtained for fixation tlm^,. cardiac deceleration (change In beats per minute) and 
activity decreases. ' * * 

For the incomplete subjects, mean fixation on trial one fgr^the simple series was 14.5 
seconds, compared with 13.5 seconds for the complex series, an Insignificant difference. For 
the complete subjects, the times were 8.7 and 14.8 seconds respectively, a significant difference. 
Moreover, the complete subjects showed significantly more discrimination betyveen the complex" 
and simple stimuli than did the incomplete infants. The response decrement data revealed no 
group differences. The response recovery (trial seven) data were reminiscent of the trial one 
gfata; for rncTjmplete subjects, 11.6 and 12.0 seconds for the simple and complex series versus 
9.6 and 12.7 seconds for complete subjects. The activity data revealed no significant differ- 
ences between groups , but there was some Indication of greater quieting on trial one for complete 
subjects (complete subjects'mean score - .46*, Incomplete - .36). The cardiac deceleration data 
showed the same pattern. Complete subjects had a mean drop of 9.23 beats per minute (bpm) in 
rate o(n trial one, while incomplete subjects had a mean drop of 7.63 bpm. There were no differ- 
ences in response decrement, but the recovery o£ complete subjects was more than twice that of 
incomplete subjects (10.47 bpm drop as opposed to 4.91 tpm drop, p <.01). 

Ifhe incomplete infants in this study constituted 26% of 60 subjects finally seen. These 
results demonstrate that Infants unable to complete the experiment showed different attentive 
patterns than those who did complete the sessions. The findings indicate that the elimination 
of infants may seriously bias reported data. Such sampling constraints call into question the 
generality of normative findings in infancy.. 



Maccoby, E? E*, ^ jLkVm, C.N. 

Sex diffe^^ces^and their implication for sex roles. Paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Ps)^oli^gfcal Association, Washirigton, August 1971. 

The developmer\t of sex differences in certain kinds of behavior is examined. The 
repercussions of such differences (or their lack) for adult sex roles in modern society are also 
'discussed. * \ 

• \( 

\ 
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The authors begin by c^uestlonlng the assertion that women and girls are passive, and 
the use of the term passive-dependent. It Is noted that the various meanings of the terrn 
possive are not entirely consistent. A review of observational studies on dependency led the 
^authors to conclude that no consistent sex differences had been demonstrated. However, 

9 

ratings generally show girls to be more dependent than bo/s. Indicating that observers are 
sensitive to what Is considered to be sex-appropriate behavior. One Investigator found that 
behaviors were especially noticed If they ran^counter to sex -role stereotypes. Some studies af 
attachment and dependency are revlewed^tt Is concluded that the bulk of the evidence Indicates 
that dependency and attachment behaviors are characteristic of all human children. There is 
little sex differentiation In these behaviors from Infancy through the preschool period. Situa- 
tional factors may be Important In eliciting such behaviors, but they have not been specified. 
The authors distinguish more generalized afflllatlve and sociable behaviors from passive- 
dependent behaviors. 

Activity level is another aspect of passivity; a survey of the literature makes it clear 
that there Is no general sex difference In activity level. There may be a tendency for boys to 
respond with more energy or movement in certain stimulating conditions, but the features of 
such situations have not been Identified. 

There is little evidence to Indicate which sex Is more likely to initiate Interaction. 
The one area in which differences have been corislstently found Is In aggressive behavior; 
males appear to be more aggressive as a result of both innate and training factors. The authors 
base their belief In some biological contribution to greater male aggii;essiveness on the evidence 
that; l)sex differences are cross-culturally universal, 2) the diFfer4ices are found as early In 
life as behavior can be o bserved^ and changes with age oppear to reflect hormonal levels more 
than socialization, 3) similar sex differences are faupd In man and sub-human primates, and 
4) females can be made more aggressive through parinatal administration of male hormones. 
They point out that the two sexes have a differential readiness to display, aggression, and that 
male£ will show more ylgor and activity In the presence of an aggression-provoking stimulus. 

Another area of possible sex differences that has Important impllcatiorv* for sex roles Is 
the response o^.the two sexes to Infants and children. Some conclusions based on the animal 
literature are presented. Very little Is known about the responses of men and boys to infants 
and children. Data obtained by Bamett, Leiderman, Grabstein, & Klaus (1970) suggest that 
there may be a critical period after birth during which contact with an Infant has a maximal 
effect in arousing maternal responsiveness, but no parallel study has been done with fathers. 
The authors suggest that tf^e^^^uman Infant (its sight, taste, smell, etc.) mpy be the adequate 
stimulus for the arousal ond maintenance of maternal behavior; whether an Infant would bring 
out the same amount of paternal nurturance Is unknown, but it seems likely that nurturpnt 
responses are more readily elicited from women (especially If they have just given birth or are 
nursing). 

It Is hypothesized that inequalities In status, rather than biological factors, have given 
rise to many sex differences taken to be fundamental. Traditionally, three blologlcdlly-based 
sex differences may have pushed society toward status differentiation. 1 ) the male's greater 
physical strength, 2) his greater aggressiveness, and 3) the female's chlldBearlng and nursing. 
In modem society, these factors are less valid reasons for status differences, and aggression may* 
even interfere with work. Roles based upon sex have come to occupy a diminishing portion of 
life today. 
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Moss, H. A. 

Methodological issues in studying mother-infant interaction. American Journal of 
OrthopsycKiatry, 1965, 35, 482-486. 

Direct observation is argued to be a highly suitable method for studying mother-infant 
interaction, although not without problems. Mothers' retrospective reports and responses to 
questionnaires have proven fallible. Qne of the problems with the observational method is 
the question of the representativeness of the mother's behavior (she may be self-conscious and 
guarded). Another is that important but infrequent events may not occur, although scheduling , 
of observations can help to alleviate this. There is too much information available, so the 
investigator must select behaviors, thereby slanting his study. Recording of observations can 
be done by observing, taking notes, and later composing a narrative report, or by time-sanipling 
(probably more accurate but unable to capture sequences or patterns). Thje^ lack of standardi^ 
zatlon Inherent In naturalistic observations is both a strength and a weakness; one must compro- 
mise to Impose a structured circumstance in the Interaction. The author has found certain tactics 
helpfgl in dealing with some of these problems. De-emphasizing to the mother her status as a 
subject, scheduling most observations for the morning, when activity seems greatest, and making 
long and frequent observations seems most successful . 

A study being conducted by direct observation of 25 mothers and infants is briefly 
described. 



Murphy, L. B.^ 

Individual differences and their relation to the environment and the care of the boby. 
Prepublication draft, 1967. 

The author argu^ that the assessment of developmental status must be carried out in the 
context of on awareness of the enormous ronge of individual differences found in any normal 
sample. The positive resources of bbbies and their capacity to develop ways of coping should 
be recognized along with their particular sensitivities. In addition to individual differences in 
variables such as muscle tone and eye-hand coordination, there are wide differences in emotional 
responsiveness and sending power (ability to communicate wishes, discomfort, etc.) The wide 
range of individual differences, also includes differences in degrees and patterns of vulnerability. 

» 

Murphy, L. B, " 

Developmental integration In childhood. Paper prepared for New York Academy of 
Sciences Conference on Integration,, May 1971 • 

Developmental integration refers to the successive emergence of differentiated, and 
subsequently organized, patterns of somatic and psychological functioning. Little is known 
about the evolution of Integrated structures, except for olew studies of cognitive style which 
hove addressed the integration of thought and motivation The process of achieving integra- 
tion can be observed directly in sucking, vision, eye-hand coordination, and locomotion, but 
not in internal functions. The author argues that the study of developmental integration should 
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not isolate integration at the psycKoph/siological level (the behavior of the vegetative systems) 
from integration of cognitive functions. 

Factors which may interfere with progressive Integration Include extreme sensitivity to 
sensory overload. Thus too much stimulation must be avoided for some children. The normative 
approach |o the study of development (e.g. Gesell) grossly Ignores the wide range cf Individual 
difference^, and may produce stress (In terms of cultural pressure to conform to norms) for 
children who are healthy but do not fit the norm. * 

Stages in the Integration process IrKilucle tKe formation of atfachment arwi motor -affective 
*^elf Integration. At about six years the Internalization of social prohibitions begins along with 
the grosp of the structure of jgames. Uptll then, myellnlzatlon of nerve cells is not complete. 
This h an example of the relationship between IntegraVon In the cognitive and psychopTiysIolog- 
ical spheres. 

The autTjor suggests that 'the present cultural trend toward maximizing early learning 
(e.g. the push to teach preschool children to read) may threaten personality stability if such 
efforts are undertaken before basic motor control, language, and other fundamental )p)atterns 
are established and integrated. 




Sigel, I. E. 

Developmental theory; Its place and relevance in early intervention programs, in 
W. Overton (Chm.), the Psychology of early Intervention. Symposium presented at the meet- 
ing of the Society for Research in Child Development, Minneapolis, April 1971 . 

' t 

The author argues for viewing intervention /rom a b.road theoretical perspective, noting 
that such programs have been pursued with maximal pragmatic concern ar\d minimal concern for 
Bevelopmental theory. Intervention, the Introduction of planned programming deliberately timed 
and arranged in order to alter the anticipated or projected course of development, is based on 
the assumption that educational failure is reducible to limited deficits, in the cognitive sphere 
particularly. Assumptions that have been^acte regarding remediation are that the deficit 
(so-callc^) is amenable to correction, that if it is corrected, the correction will persrst over 
sufficient time, .and that the criteria of a|pfJemic success are clear along with their antecedents. 
The use of IQ as a criterion is not based on any theoretical analysis, but on the assumption that 
if it increases, school success should emerge, despite acknowledgement of t.he importance of 
factors such as nutrition and motivation. 

It woifld seem more sensible to find the necessary and sufficient conditions for academic 
success, and then train the children in these prerequisites. But why Is success in the conventiond 
school system thq objective? Follow Through was rationalized as a change in the educational 
system not because of its faults but because Head Start children did not seem to npake gains, a 
not surprising result when Head Start and typical school programs are compared. 
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Intervention programs hove assumed the unlimited potential of the Individual for change; 

this Is on open question. The modiflabllity of the orgonlsm, Sn terms of rate, quality and llmtt 

need to be studied, 
t 

Some theoretical questions with relevance for intervention programs are discussed. Tbe 
first concern is bosed on the proposition that the human organism is made up of a variety of 
subsystems; what Is the relationship between the various systems? .The answer will have reper- 
cussions for the seqoenoing of different kinds of training. Second, what Is the longitudinal 
relationship between subs/stems? The relations of skills and competencies to-other aspects of 
the organism may vary over time. Third, what Is the optimal timing of Intervention, in terms 
of vertical and horizontal Inters/stem relatlonsnlps? The earlier the better notion has not yet 
been substantiated. Fourth, to what degree can the children assimilate end accommodate to the 
*^rogram, in terms of both developmental level and type of experience. Fifth, what Is the cum- 
ulative impact of experience Certair^ cognitive skills may be independent of each other In 
early childhood but not later. Sixth, what are the stage setting properties of experiences? 
Certain phenomena may set the stage for accomplishment of other tasks. Seventh, what is the 
extent of modiflabllity; are there some human characteristics which once acquired cannot be 
aj^red? Eighth, what Is the relationship between the child and his broader environmental 
context? Intervention may mean some fundamental life-style changes for him and his family, 
and this may lead to disequilibrium In his family system. The timing of modification for members 
of family systems mus* be carefully considered In terms of their Interdependence. Finally, what 
is the social significance of intervention? t 

i ^ •' 

It is crucial to conceptualize not only the growth of the child but the system within 
which he is functioning. 



Splcker, H. H. ■ 

Intellectual development through early childhood education*. Exceptional Children, 
1971, 37, 629-640. . '' 

Arguing that early childhood intervention programs vary so widely ^hat blanket state- 
ments about their success or failure are meaningless, the author identifies and examines some 
of the critical variations. 

Traditional presschools tend to be relatively unstructured, with curriculum unspecified. 
More direct approaches can be broadly described as following a cognitive development model 
(e.g. Karnes, Weikart), a perceptual motor development model (e.g. Montessori), or an 
academic skills development model (e,g. Bereiter & Engelmann). The few studies in which 
various models have been compared are described, along with the author's five conclusions. 
The largest IQ score increases seem to be produced by curriculum models stressing cognitive 
or academic skill development. Traditional curriculum approaches tend to produce significant 
score increases when part of an Investigation but not othenwise; the former tend to be highly 
structured with short- and long-term goals specified while the latter are not. Structured 
programs other than cognitive or academically oriented ones produce intellectual gains only 
when they Incorporate strong oral language components. Preschool academic skill programs 
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tend to produce rote skills rather than improved comprehension and reasoning skills. Unless 
the primary grade curriculum is mpdWied-, preschool programs must develop the fine motor, 
memory and language abilities required for success. Abstract reasoning, critical thinking, 
and creative thinking seem iiot to be vralued in many primary schools, particuharly In inner 
cities. \ \ 

Home infervention programs seerAjto contribute to increased scores vAien no preschool 
program is available, but add little to cehter intervention. However, horizontal diffusion 
effects into the neighborhood and vertical diffusion in the family are positive aspects of home 
intervenfion. There appears to be no particular advantage between dges three and four for 
beginning intervention, but programs for three artd four yedr olds do not tend to be different. 
Long-^rm results of earlier intervention are not yet available. The duration of intervention 
question also remains open (one versus two years). If increased IQ scores are the criterion, a 
plateau effect must be expected. Finally, one common feature of successful intervention pro- 
grams is a high ratio of adults to children in the classroom. This seems to be a result of the use 
of the aide as a teacher rather then merely for nonacademic, housekeeping chores. 

* The extent to which these conclusions are applicable to Infant intervention programs 
is unclear. For example, infant programs with specific curricula have not been compared 
with those providing less stnjctured intervention. 



Streissguth, A. P., & Bee, H. L. 

Mother-child interactions and cognitive development in children. Unpublished 
manuscript. University of Washington, undated. * ' 

liesearch findings and methodological Issues concerning the relationships between parent- 
child interactions and the cognitive development of tl^e child are discussed. The authors note 
that more is known about the effects of mother-absence In children *s intellectual development 
than of the effects of mother-presence. Particularly lacking is information about the effects of 
specific childrearing prdctices. The review is foc\jSed on observational studies. 

Methodological questions which are important in interpreting studies include which ur>it$ 
of behavior were measured, how was behavior sampled, in what situation (natural or laboratory < 
setting), what ages of children were studied, whot controls for psycho-social-biological charac- 
teristics were used, and what observer influences might there have been. When the relationship 
of mother-child interaction to cognitive development is it^question, then it is also important to 
know how intellectual development was measured, and otV^^^ ^ifne, intervals. 

Studies adflresslhg the relationship between social class and mother-child interactions 
are reviewed, including several focused on maternal teaching style. Studies of mother-infant 
interaction are dlso reviewed, ^nd while some conflicting evidence is found, the authors Con- 
clude that the weight of evidence favors a hypothesis of social closs differences in mother-infant 
interactions, especially ver^ol . Some studies documenting short-term effects of interaction 
differences on cognitive development are described, as well as a few suggesting some longer- 
term effects. A few of th<^ early intervention stupJies ore reviewed, with the note that sucrti 
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programs tend to be cancemed with demonstrating that same kind aF intervention produced 
some kind af change in the child, rather than delineating the critical aspects of the inter- 
vention. The studies are concluded ta provide evidence that the sociaj interactions exper- 
ienced by the infant do make a difference in his intellectual development, but do not say 
whjch' specific inTferoctions or adult behaviors are crucial. 

« 

One of the major difficulties with assessing effects on cognitive development is the 
lack of comparable measures across age, intelligence tests apparently measure something 
different in infoncy than what they measure later. Ther^ ore, however, some opporent^trends: 

1. Such behaviors as attention, eye-han<f coordination, exploratory behavior and 
even iijfont Intelligence con be modified by fjioking changes in the infant's social interactions. 
It is not known how long such effects /ast, or how such changes ore related to later intellectual 
development. • , ^ 

^ Widely different patterns of mother-infant interaction apparently occur naturally, 
ond some social class differences apparently exist, but it is not known how critical these exper- 
iences ore for Iqter devetopment. 

3. Differences in the learning erfvlri^nment.have been more clearly related to cognitive 
functioning and moturational chorocteri/tics fbtr preschool children than for infants, but the 
critical aspects of the environment hov^ not befen isolated. 

4. There is some indication that the contingency, tempo, and comple^^ity of on infant's 
early language environment may be important* 



Taylor, J. ^ ^ « 

« Exploring selective problems and approaches to early childhood education. Proceedings 
of the 1971 Invitational Conference on Problems in Teaching - Educational Change; impiico - 
tions for Measurement. Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1972. 

The author argues for early educational Intervention, but points out some problems 
in the efforts to date. , 

The absence of group IQ differences in the first two or three years of life, but presence 
thereafter, argues far early interventioa. The author cites numerous studies which lead to the 
conclusion that intervention should begin during pregnancy; while the linkages among psycho- 
genic stress, physiological activity and perinatal complications ore not entirely clear, qoncem 
is warranted. 



Following birth, physiological variables (such as activity level, reactivity) merit atten- 
tion, particularly in terms of their potential relation to cognitive variables and questions concern- 
ing appropriate stimulation levels. Cognitive variables themselves ore discussed in termsof Kqgon's 
differentiation into cognitive units and cognitive processes. Cognitive units are schema, images, 
'symbols, concepts, and rules; they ore us6d with the cogniti,ve processes of comprehension, 
memory, hypothesis generation, evaluation, and deduction to solve prob I enfis. Too often, early 
intervention programs deal only with: some af these, not all . 
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The author argues in addition flSr eliminotion of the rprmative uj6 of IQ tests on the 
grt>unds that they are insensitive measures of cognitive development; more finegrained 
m&surement is necessacy for particularized approaches addressed to children's strengths and 
deficits. Also, social and emotiona) variables must receive considerable ottenrion in inter- 
vention programs. * ^ r . , 

• , r . % . . 

' Finally, attention to maternal behaviors must recognize the paracultural fdeno>lng. 

parallel but diffei^nt) context in which they fake place, including an acknowledgm^t that 
the context has a post. For example/ if black mothers do not encourage strong focjdlized 
attachment, this may have Its roots ^n^e slave da/s when children could not co^t on having 
their mothers with them, and such attachnients might have beeh maladapHve\ 



' ■ / ■ . 

Ttilkin, 5. R. _ \ . ^ 

^ An onalysrs of the concept of cultural deprivarion.. Deyelop^nental Psychology^ 
•1972, 6, 326-337. ' * ^ ' . / . .< ^ ^ 

• The cultural deprrvarion cificept Ij^iits the understondijig of development because 
-q) it doe* not promote understanding of how specific experiences' qffect developmental processes, 
b) it ignores>cultural relativism, and c) it fails toj-ecognizo the political reality that the majority 
• culture has contributed to the devefopraent of many of the "problems" seen in "deprived"^ popu- 
lations. - v- . V / , ^ • 

^ Use of the concept of j:ultural deprivation hpS meant t^at the processed by wh ich 
environmental experiences influence development^ave been overlooked. The finding of racidf 
or socij^l class differences does not further the uriderstanding of development unless the actual 
processes cc^triburing^to the differences are cxdffiined^ Furthermore, despite attempts (largely 
from anthropologists) to emphasize cultural r^iativism fn uriderstanding the American subcultures, 
midd|^ class American* seem far more read^ to accept cultural differences without making value 
judgements when the differences concern Cross-cultural rather than subcultyral comparisons^ 
Some social scientists fear that inte(ven^tonists will totaljy disregard subcultjjral systems in their 
attempts to save deprived children. 1^ is the author's contention that the intolerance of the sub- 
culturql differences of minority groups in this countiy stems fron) political priorities as much os 
from educational oi* psychological priorities. The majority cylture j-olerates political, social, 
and economic inequality and the^by actually contributes tathe development of the very charac- 
teristics it considers to he deprjvmg^^ Thivis most obvious in the inadequat^edical core provided 
for poor children, care^lKit continujei to be inadequate despite aworeness of the importance of 
physical. health for developmental progress. Society is also rtsponsible for some of the bphavior 
potterhs observed* in deprived -groups. Xiebon has pointed out that preferenc^ for immediate 
gratification, which has-been hypothesized to result from lower class childrearing practices, 
results from the r^oli'ties of life. An»"i want mine right now'Vorienfation is really a cry of despair, 
about a future the individual knows^will be bledk, rather than cf'lack of cqncem for the future. 
Many intervenfionish have.come to realize that programs, should be focused on changing life 
<ohditions for poor people/ rdther than ^n changing their childrearing or other behavior patterns. . 
Changes in such condirions of Hfe, however, require i^^trlbution.of wealth, and therefore are' 
likely to encounter political opposition* , Lewis has observed that a "culture of poverty" exists 

' ' ' \ ■ ■ ■ ^ 
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only In societies where the poor are poor while othere are rich, no\ Jn societies where everyone 
^is poor, and probably not in socialist countries. 

Some implications of these views for research are discussed. Social scientists probably 
need to develop a set of guidelines for conducting research with minority groups. They should 
al^o^attempt to understand the culture they are studying* Insights could be developed by ifving 
;ih the minority group community, by holding meetings with conimunity^people (not just minority 
professionals), or by Including minorit/ proup (or community) members on the research team at 
every level of responsibility. Including Initial planning. MethoAoIogical improvements are also 
needed when subcultural comparisons are being made. Strict controls for economic level, family 
milieux, health of child, and possibly various aspects of thfe parents* own histories are required if 
developmental differences are to be properly Investigated. Error variables introduced through 
* testing procedures must also be reduced. Whea test procedures have different stimulus values 
' for the groups bein^ compared, "deficits" cannot-be Infehred from the results. The guidelines to 
. be proposed^must also make research more relevant to the needs of the communities in which the 
research is conducted. Researchers should be willing to structure their programs to be relevont 
to the needs of the^jeople they are using. Jnterventlonlsts shouljd function as socjal change- 
^ agents, not missionaries; Infervention programs should have as their goal turning l-he program 
over tp the commun^lty itself, wifh' the outside agency acHrig as consultant if and when its 
services are requested. Several intervention programs train mothers; the question is whether 
after training, the mothere aVe eligible to apply for federal funds to expand the intervenrion 
work to other families, and whether the original Interventionist will assist the mothers and 
(Jvailable to consult with them, and to help them evaluate the success of their intervention. 



•White, B.,L. 

f The role of experience in the behavioral development of human' infants. Current sfatus 

and recommendations. Draft of chap>er to appear in: B. Caldwell and'H- Ricciuti (Eds.)/. 
Rgyiew of Child Developrtient Research, Vol. 3. 

The author reviews research on infancy (the firet eighteen months of life) with the purpose 
of providing informarion to guide those responsible for rearing*human Infants. \t is his contention, 
however, that research on eariy development has not produced enough dependable knowledge to 
provide a reliable bosis for practiced Practitioner must realize that for the time being ohildrearing 
practices must bo designed on an admitted best guess basi?. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of the special importance of experience during 
infancy. It is the author's personal view thot there is too liitle evidence which has bee«:| collected, 

>h too primirive measuring devices, to support any firm position on the importance of infont ex- 
perience. It ^Vould also be risky to qssume that such experience is unjmportant. 



w 



Some issues considered by the autW Include the need for data on differenrial ^luman , 
development, and problems in studying the effects of eariy experience on development. Included 
in the latter ar^how patterns of caretaking^^gbqvior, the physical environment, the^ocial 
environment, the daily schedule, etc . can be studied, as well as how they change during the 
subject's development. • 

s 
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Normative information about human development and research on the effects of early 
experience on human development are reviewed in considerable detail. Finally, those wi.th 
responsibility for rearing children are ur^ed to sponsor and encourage more field research (such 
OS intervention programs) in addition' to more basic research on the whole infant, studied through- 
out'mfoncy, the varieties of patterns of experience, ond the cumulative effects of those 
experiences. * 

« 

* This chapter provides a detailed summary of research on infant development and 
experience. Although it has not yet been published, it is unfortunately already somewhat 
out of date; the most recent articles cited were published in 1969, and the research on which 
those articles were based was undoubtedly conducted one or piore years previously . 



Yarrow, L. J. 

The crucial nature of eaHy experience. In D. G. Glass (Ed.), frivironmental 
Influences . New York: The Rockefeller University Press and Russell Sbge Foundation, 
1?68, 101-113. 

The potential contribution of research on infrahuman primates to the understanding of 
the role of early experiences in human development and behavior is discussed. 

Ipiplicit in the concept that early experiences are important for later development is 
the assumption that the young organism is extremely sensitive. This implies that the young organ* 
ism is higly receptive, highly modifiable, and extremely vulnerable to noxious stimuli. This • 
concept of generalized sensitivity of the immatCire organism is rnodlfied in the critical period 
hypothesis, which postulates differential sensitivities at different developmental periods. One 
implication is that the crucial variables <;^f maternal care may change with the developmental 
period, and time intervals may be very short. Much more differentiated norms are needed, for 
both humans and animals. 

One of the most significant problems in studying early experience effects is that of con- 
ceptualizing and measurWg the early environment. In humans, early experience has almost beeri 
equated with early maternal care. It is suggested, that maternal personality characteristics and 
attitudes be viewed as determinants'of maternal behavior rather than as primary antecedent variables. 

In his work,, the author has used three categories to study maternal behavior: 1) amount'and 
varieties of stimufation, 2) maternal activities concerned with tension reduction, 3) the learn- 
ing conditions under which the stimuli are provicjed. The environment can be assessed in rela- 
tion to these categories. * 

, * # 

The unidirectional model (the child as a passive recipient of his environment) should be 
replaced by an interactional model of the envir6nmental stimuli and organismic characteristics. 

1^ In studying eorly experience, the dependent variables should be specified in terms of 
both shott and long term effects; a basic problem Is to determine the extent to which eariier 
behavior patterns are precursors of later on^s. " 
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^While experimental res'earch approaches have some advantoge (and tend to be used witli 
non-human primates), the, author feels that natural situations, particularly natural experiments, 
should be used to investigpte early influence Issues in human development (for example, compar- 
ison of child car^ institutions with differing philosophies, study of various early separation 

? C^^M.'^- L^»^ ^^^^w^^r>^f\ ' . . 



experiences, foster home placements) 



The author has f0>n3in his study of adopted children tha^ there appear to be two critical 
age points related to intensity and likelihood of disturbance: /nree months and six months. 
Between three and six months, disturbances seem to be reactions to environmental change, 
whereas after six months they seem to be reactions to the loss of a significant person. However, 
by five years, it becomes difficult to relate time of early separation to disturbance, and children 
functioning least well at five tend to have histories characterized by recurrent traumatic exper- 
iences.. A single experience may have different effects at different points in development^ and 
cannot be viewed in isolation. 

It is suggested that the heuristic and theoretical contributions of infrahumart studies of 
early experience must be differentiated from the substantive findings. There are many pitfalls 
in cross-species generalizations. 



Yarrow, L. J. & Goodwin, M. S.. > * * 

Some conceptual issues in the study of mother-infant interaction! Americon Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35, 473-381. 

Conceptual and methodological problerris involved in the selection of variables for 
studying maternal care in infancy are discussed. Unfortunately, there has been a tendency" to 
view maternal care in terms of a unidifectional socialization process from the orientation of 
pathology, so that mothers are seen as either rigid or flexible, warm or hostile, etc. The authors 
argue that a differentiated view of maternal care is needed, with complex diagnostic and evalu- 
ative concepts (in the way that personality has b^en viewed]. It would also be helpful to fit 
maternal care variables into a systematic framework of environmental and experiential conditions* 

The maternal care variables used in th'te authors' research are -discussed; there are four 
main categories. The amount and varieties of stimulation provided by the mother are categorized 
as bjeing possive (dwived from physical aontact) or active (rejponst-elicit^ing); the environment 
is also analyzed for sources of inanimate stimulation (play materials, etc.)* Variables concerned 
with need gratification, and tension /eduction include physical involvemeht, the immediacy of 

. response to the Infant's expression of need, and the soothing quality of maternal behavior. The 
variables concerned with conditions under which need gratification and stimulation are jjrovi^ed 
include both stimulus adaptation (appropriateness and individualization of stimulation), and com- 
munication (responsiveness of the mother to the infant's communication attempts). The varidbles 
dealing with maternal feelings and attitudes include the emotional involvement of the mother, 
individualization (both the degree of awareness of the infant*s individualized characteristics and 

. the ability to differentiate self from the child), and acceptance of the child as he is. 
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One difficult with these variables Is that they differ. In level of abstraction and the degree 
to which they can be operational ized. Stimulation variables are simplest to deal with. Interac- 
tional varldbles are rather difficult, and most difficult are those concerned wifh offectlonai rela- 
tionships. For example, ore there differing Impacts on Infants of the same "raw behavior" from 
mothers with different motlvatlorts? ^ 

One criterion of the usefulness of a differentiated anal /sis of maternal care (In contrast 
to a global rating) would be whether there are selective relationships between portlcular . 
variables and specific aspects of Infant behavior. Data Indicating that this Is so are described. 

The degree to which mother-Infant Interaction Is a reciprocal process Is Important for 
conceptualization. The authors have found some consistency (particularly In physical care) In 
Individual foster mothers when their care of different children Is comp^ed, but striking differ- 
ences In such areas as amount of physical contact and achievement stimulation are also seen. 
In addition, there are some very "aggressive" Infants who seem to manage to elicit similar kinds 
of responses from two different mothers (e.g. foster and adoptive). It Is likely that neither mother 
nor Infant Is the sole determiner of the relationship. The authors have noted disturbances occurring 
In cases of incompatibility, e.g. in activity level . 

Theoretically, the effective environment of the Infant must be defined, and this means 
that his sensitivity must be ascertained. In the sense of general vulnerability to trauma, in terms 
of threshold of res|x>nsiveness to stimuli of various Intensities and modalities, and In termiis of 
capacity to make fine discriminations and* respond to subtle nuances in feeling. The question of 
differential sensitivity during different periods In infancy Is very Important. Another perplexing 
issue Is the problem of how underlying feelings and attitudes are communicated. The aothors 
suggest that from knowledge of neurological development It must be assumed that Infant percep- 
tions are at the level of patterns of stimulation associated with feelings of tension and pain or 
of satisfaction .If 
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